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That Feeling 
of 


Delightful Cleanliness -4 


The unquestioned purity, the - - j 


: 


_ transparency, the distinctive Rose & 
perfume, fragrant, yet elusive, ,#® 
impart a delightful charm to a 


KIRK’S 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP — 


Its instant lather, so smooth, creamy and 
“bubbly” leaves a satisfying feeling of per- 
fect cleanliness and. the des¢ test. of-a toilet 
soap is how your skin “feels” after you 
have used it. Bos 

All the resources of the great Kirk Labora- 
tories, the purest oils and the most expen- 
sive perfumes have been called upon to 
make Jap Rose the premier toilet soap 
of America. - 


As a “Shampoo” it is a constant delight. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


- 


TRIAL OFFER 
send 20c for an at- 
tractive Week-End 
Package containing 
four Jap Rose Mini- 
atures, consisting 
of one each of 
Soap, Taicum Pow- 
der, Cold . Cream 
and Toilet Water. 
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a noise downstairs ! 





S it a burglar? Or is it only a 
night breeze -playing with a 
window-shade ? 

He doesn’t know; and the family 
cannot go back to sleep until he 
does know. 

He must go down into the dark 
to find out, and he must go down 
unprotected, because the hand that 
should hold a revolver is empty. 


y iver ‘ 
JOHNSON | 
‘iteus REVOLVER 


\ 


Every family should own an Iver 
Johnson. Itis the revolver for the home, 
the revolver that noone need fearexcept 
the law-breaker, the thief in the night. 

An Iver Johnson cannot be discharged 
by accident. It will not go off unless 
you pull the trigger all the way back— 
not even if you**hammer the hammer.” 

Free: Three interesting Iver Johnson 
Booklets, Ask us fo@the one you want. 
A-—‘Firearms” (shotgunsand revolvers), 
B—“Bicycles,’” C—*Motorcycles,”’ 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS 
& CYCLE WORKS 
180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street 717 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
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Mellin’s Food 
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“Ethel J. ankersley MH Hope Hull, Abla.| 








Mellin’s Food, prepared with milk, is 
a complete food for an infant. By simply 
varying the proportions in its preparation, 
it can be adapted to children of all ages. 


Write today for our helpful book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” also a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


‘The course of world events 
since last April shows that 
William Hohenzollern and 
Grand Adoral “Tirpitz 
signed the death warrant 
of Prussian militarinm, signed away all 
hope of vietory when they issued the 

I" for a resumption of unrestricted 


U. 8. Efforts 
Save Allies 
From Defeat 


submarine warfare in January, 1907. 


month the ambitious dream of 
the Pan-Germans war close to realiza 
tion. Serbia and Roumania had been 
conquered; Russi Will about to collapse; 
France was weary and discouraged; Italy, 
unable to move forward except at a snail's 
yee, was torn by internal dissensions; 
‘nglind, mainstay of the Allies, saw the 
tonnage loss rive to more than a quarter 
million a month without being able to 
make pood the wastage. Civilization 
tottered on the edge of disaster. 
Suppose the Kaiser, Tirpitz and Linden 
burp had decided to let well enough alone, 
The Russian revolution, hamestringing 
the colossus of the East, occurred in 
March. In Apri of that year General 
Nivelle’s costly offensive broke down and 
Wan followed by troubles in the French 
army, by ominous peace  tmutterings 
throughout the stricken republic. — All 
summer and fall Enghind hurled her brave 
legions against the Flanders gate for 
gains measured in yards, paying a million 
casualties for an infinitesimal amount of 
territory. And in the fall lealy lost 700,000 
prisoners, almost half her artillery equip- 
ment ina month, ‘The Hun was Winning. 
If the United States had continued in 
its role as a neutral though sympathetic 
spectator, a German peace este have 
been the inevitable result, Without 
American food, American money, Ameri 
can ships and American men the Allies 
would have been to conclude a 
peace that left Germany a free hand in 
the Near East before the end of tor8, 
The question of funds alone would have 
been sufficient to force a German peace. 
Without the six billions advan ed by the 
United States neither Italy nor France 
could have obtained the essential wat 
Materials from the private American 
manufacturers, ‘The frane and the lira, 
even the pound sterling, would have 
depreciated tremendously without the 
Whole-hearted official support of the 
American government, this depreciation 
Necexsitating a constant restrietion of 
Allied purchases in the United States. 
And there would have been hunger in 
the Allied countries all through the win 
ter and spring of torz18. As a neutral 
the United States would have had neither 
Wheatless nor meatless days. The Ameri 
can government could not have denied 


In that 


for ( ed 


supplies of food, cotton and other com- 
ane to Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries, And every ton of wheat and 
meat consumed as usual in the United 
States and the Huropean neutral coun 
tries would have increased the shortage 
amonp the belligerents, 

When the United States was at peace, 
Congress wrangled for two years | 
appropriating fifty million dollars for the 
acquisition of ships. Thad America re 
maimed neutral for another year, the 
German submarines would have attained 
them purpose, “Today they are destroy 
ing vessels at about the rate prevathing in 
November and December, to16, but the 
United States alone is producing almost 
as much tonnage per month as is sunk, 
a feat England could never have accom 
plished without aid, Without Ameri a 
inthe war, the war was being lost, 


U iU 


How the Kainor ‘| hin iN what the Kaiser 
did when he sipned the 


submarine order in fan 
uary, tor7, and brought 
Amerioa in, He poured 
six billion dollars into the war chest of his 
enemies, with billions come, 
thereby saving at least two of his principal 
opponents from financial exhaustion, 

le induced a hundred million Ameri 
cans to reduce theit customary ration of 
wheat and meat, thereby saving his ene- 
mies from a most serious food shortage. 
Incidentally he also by his act took from 
his own subjects the American supplies 
which they had been receiving through 
adjacent neutrals, 

le pave into the hands of his enemies 
600,000 tons of German shipping and a 
Dutch fleet of tons, cither 
could have been setzed had he not driven 
the United States into the war. 

Ile not only made possible the eflicient 
convoy system, but he also caused the 
United States to mobilize billions of dol 
lars and half a million men for the con 
struction of twenty million tons of ships. 

Ile added within a year and a half more 
than a million husky, eager fighters to the 
number of the men opposing his worn, 
shrinking hordes on the vital western 
front. 

The Kaiser never made a greater mix 
take than when he gave ear to the clamor 
of the military chiefs, to the howls of the 
Pan-Germans, and signed the submarine 
order. Subtract the resule of this order 
from the assets of the Allies and the 
balance meant a peace most satisfactory 
to the junkers, a peace that would have 
perpetuated the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
its policies and methods. But the War 


refore 


Torpedoed His 
Own Dostiny 


more to 


§00,000 


Lord did not see. Tle serzed the pen and 
signed. Now the crash of the rifles that 
put an end to Nicholas Romanofl’s life is 
ringing om his eves 

Verly, “Whom the pods would destroy 
they fist make mad.” 


U OU 
| hve Me ting Pot has done 


ith work after all, Seiehe 
mulicated the 
\mercean its 
roots reaching the 
soil of all the world, would stand firm asa 
rock overwhelming numbers 
Cantipny that the 
could poovet the top with the best of the 
seasoned veterans. At Bouresches and in 
Relleau Wood the cosmopolitan Marines 
crept dopvedly forward into the teeth of a 
murderous fire and hurled the enemy out 
of his trenches, At Conde all branches 
of the army, Regulars, Cruardsmen, 
Nationals and = Marine N, Sterne ds the 
pray tide, restored the line within twenty 
four hours after the boche offensive began, 
held the pivot of the pate to Paris intact 
and enabled General Foch to hit the Crown 
Prince the sianhing blow that sent him 
staggering back toward the Vesle 

In the battle of the Marne sahent more 
Amertean Troops purty ipated than in any 
engagement in American history, a few of 
the principal Civil War contests excepted, 
‘Though the casualty lists show that almost 
every nationality on the globe was repre 
sented in the overseas battalions, the Npirit 
that sent the boys forward, that puve 
weight to their advance and dash to then 
charges, wars pure American, On the bat 
tleficlds of France the United States is 
demonstrating that the flame of American 
idealiam is hot enough to fuse the varie 
rated contents of the Melting Pot into a 
| sarin tom national steel as tough and 


The Spirit of 
76 and the 


Melting Pot 


that 
army, 
inte 


prey 
raw 


apne 


demonstrated boys 


true as a Damascene blade. 
U0 UV 


Given a continuation of 
the remarkable effort the 
United States ins now mak 
inp, certain 
as the sun rines in the east 
That this effort will continue without 
diminution is as certain as the setting of 
the sun in the west A victorious peace 
is bound to come sooner or later Buta 
vietorious not justify 
the oceans of blood, tears and treasure 
apilled to bring it about Only a jist, 
harmonious, permanent will 
vensate the world in general and the 
United States in particular for the agony 
they ure enduring. Next to pushing the 
war effort to the limit, the most important 
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The Kind of 
Peace the 


World Needs 


Victory 18 Us 


peace alone doe N 


peace com 
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task before the country is, there 
fore, the formulation of a definite, 
concrete program which must be 
embodied in the peace settlement 
in order to ive the world the 
greatest possib le protection agaist 
a repetition of the present tr: ipedy. 

Reparation to Belgium, the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France is not chou h; the libera 
tion of the oppre ssed nationalities 
within the Austro-lTlangarian em 
pire, the rescue of Russia from 
the German yoke, of Armenta 
from the clutches of the Ottoman, 
isinsufheient. TPaowave of poison 
pas were sent clear across the 
Central Powers to wipe out the 
populations, root and branch, 
even that drastic action would 
not be a puarantec agaist the 
recurrence of great wars 

What enables the 
zen to walk about anywhere at 
night, unarmed and untifraid 
‘| he knowledge that the strony 
arm of the law wall seek out and 
punish those who injure him. ‘The 
criminals may cover thei tracks, 
hide and escape, but af they are 
known and their guilt is proven, 
punishment follows. 

Among sovereign nations there 
has not been hitherto a code of 
laws that there 
has been no apency or instrument 
which could enforce what law there 
was. In broad daylight one nation could 
fallupon another, murder it and gooff with 
the loot, unpunished, free and rejoicing. 
The same condition wall return when peace 
comes unless the peace terms include the 
formulation of a code of real international 
law backed by a real, substantial inter 
national force strong enough to protect 
law abiding, unoffending nations preat and 
small against unwarranted attacks. 

For the establishment of such a world 
condition and for nothing else the United 
States 1s fighting. lo bring about such a 
condition ts far more difhcult a task than 
the cflort necessary to crush German 
military power into the dust. Right now 


average citt 





war. 


Wis respected: 


when our hearts and minds concen 
trated upon oa complete victory and 
against any form of compromise ts the 


time for everybody to start thinking, to 
begin disc Ussing the best manner of con 
firming our victory by making the world 
safe for democracy and small nations, to 
the end that the American delegation at 
the peace conference may have the full 
weirrhe of clarthed and united publi 
opinion behind it. 

If we don’t know exactly what we want, 
how can we upon petting it! 
Remember, our effort and our totally un 
selfish aims entitle the | nited § tutes to 
the dominant voice at the peace conference . 
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question of inter 
Russia and 


msist 


Helping Ivan he 
M, | vention — in 
to Clean { P Siberia is the hardest in 


His Back Yard tellectual nut the Presi 

dent has had to crack 
since the country rang with the clamor 
of those who demanded that the army 
clean up Mexico. He sees before him a 
nation of 150 million people, eighty per 
cent of them illiterate, trying the Mexi 


can experiment of socti al i improvement by 
revolution on a larger scale. If these 
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PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM BERVICE 


They are discussing the reconatruction of the world after the 


Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior (on the left) 
and Prince Tokugawa of the Japanese Red Cross. W.L. 


ie greeting the Prince on behalf of the American Red Cross 


were peaceful, normal times, no one 
would even dream of intervention. We 
might sympathize with the legions who 
die by violence, disease and starvation, 
but we certainly would not feel called 
upon to spend American lives and dollars 
to put Russia’s house in order. 

There are, under the present: circum- 
stances, three reasons for American in 
tervention in Russia. ‘The first of these 
is based on brotherly love, ona desire to 
help a neighbor in distress. By itself 
this motive would never bring about 
military intervention, ‘The second reason 
lies in the faet that Russia, until a year 
ago, fought our common foe, would fight! 
strength. If 

restore the 


him now af she had the 
military intervention can 
fivhting powell of Russia, not a moment 
should be lost to gather and dispatch the 
necessary forces, Yet it seems to be the 
almost) unanimous opinion of the best 
authorities that Russta’s striking power 
is gone for years to come, 

Lhe third reason for American military 
intervention, in Stheria at least, lies in the 
distrust with which the Russians still 
view Japan and Japanese aims. ‘Though 
thr proposed sine trata hh disc ussed Japan- 
expedition into Siberia be based upon 
the purest of motives, competent ob 
maintain that such an advance 
would be misinterpreted in’ Russia and 
might drive that country into the waiting 
arms of the Kaiser. American partict 
pation, howe ver, would rob such an eX- 
pedition of this danger, since the Russians 
have faith in the unselfishness of America, 

President Wilson has the strength to 
resist’ popular clamor for precipitate 
action, to be patiently firm in the face of 
the demand that “something be done.” 
More than once the wisdom of his patience 
has been demonstrated. Knowing all the 
facts, he may be relied upon to act at the 
right time in the right manner. 
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Keane 


_ Crops Are Big Within the next 
But Hoover few weeks — the 


United States and 
Cannot Quit Canada will have 


safely harvested 
one of the I; ingest wheat ¢ Tops on 
re scord. As the milit: iry Crisis wag 
safely pi assed in July, so the hunger 
crisis will have been passed in 
September. Yet most of — the 
wheat, all of the sugar and meat 
restrictions will remain in force, 
There ts good reason for a contin- 
uation of these restrictions and for 
their faithful observance. 

‘The Germans who are killed this 
month won't rise to fight again 
next year. They are definitely 
and for all time put out of action, 
but hunger isn’t. No man knows 
whether the crops of France, lng- 
land, Italy and the United States 
will be abundant or a failure next 
year. But everybody does know 
that the national cupboards of all 
the belligerent nations are danger- 
ously bare. Reserve stocks are 
non-existent. ‘They all live from 
hand to mouth. Under the cir- 
cumstances only a brainless fool ot 
an unpatriotic knave would insist 
upon eating his accustomed fill - 
wheat, meat and sugar unel ; 
new reserve supply has been built 
up against a possible crop short; ve 





In IOTY. 

Also, three rousing cheers for 
the veto President Wilson hurled at the 
politicians’ plan to use an increased 
wheat price as bait for the farmer's vote 
in November. 


UU 


Trading New After nearly _ twelve 
months of bartering, the 


Steel tates Japanese-American on 
for Old Ships ping deal has brought 


about the interchange of 

Ni yponese vessels for Yankee steel. 
The amount of shipping from Japan 
turned over to the Allies for use on the 
Atlantic only equals, however, the loss 
which Great Britain sustained — each 
thirty days of 1917. ‘The scheme per- 
fected by Ambassador Morris in ‘Vokyo 
places at Ameri a’s disposal §14,000 tons 
of shipping. Of this quantity, 280,000 
will be delivered now; 234,000 tons remain 
to be built, largely from American steel, 
The tonnage put at our disposal now 
comes from two sources, a he Mikado's 
government has chartered from its sub- 
jects at the prevailing market rates 
150,000 tons, turning this over to the 
Allies at inter-Allied charter rates. Nip 
pon is paying her subjects the difference, 
which will cost) the Japanese treasury 
roundly eighteen million yen. For each 
ton of shipping we will give the Japanese 
shipyards one ton of — steel. Of the 
vessels to be constructed in Nippon, the 
shipowners in the agreement promise 
234,000 tons more shipping by 1919. 
The ships which Japan is now delivering 
range from 4000 to 10,000 tons In size, 
and are all sorts and conditions of ves ssels 
one of them is the old Pacific Mail 
liner Persia Maru, returned to us after the 
T. K. K. secured her on the bargain 

counter made by the Seamen’s Law 
But in contrast to the willingness of the 
Japanese Government to reach down into 
its pocket to the tune of eighteen million 
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yen to do her bit as one of the Allies, a 
Japanese company has been caught red- 
handed ata nasty piece of profiteering. 

Lhe profiteering was exposed when the 
skippers of four Japanese ships to be 
turned over to the Shipping Board 
refused to take the craft into the Atlantic 
war zone. These men declared that all 
the ships offered were ancient and decrepit, 
that one of the four had passed its thirty 
seventh birthday; that they were too slow 
to escape the submarines and that, if an 
antesubmarine armament were used, the 
discharge of the guns would rack the 
frames to pieces. Since the vessels were 
heavily insured the owners stood to gain 
no matter what happened. 

But this has not struck Japan as the 
right way to treat an ally Public opinion 
in the Mikado’s land turned on the ship- 
owners. Substitutions, it is understood, 
were made with alacrity. 
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Schwab’s Men 0n the Fourth of July 
nearly a hundred new hulls 


were launched in) Ameri 
can shipyards. ‘Triple and 
quadruple launchings oc- 
curred in several Pacific Coast yards, and 
the general enthusiasm was enhanced by 
the genial presence and the cheering words 
of Mr. Charles Schwab, director general 
of the shipbuilding operations. 

“You're the candy, Charley,” yelled 
the men in his very own yards, the es- 
tablishments of the Bethlehem Ship 
building Corporation on San Francisco 
bay, and Mr. Schwab) responded by 
showering still warmer words of praise 


Cheer and 


Quit Work 


upon his employees. 

Yet it was omy a week after his depar- 
ture that the boilermakers’ union of 
Oakland, California, by a thousand 
athrmative votes out of a total 
membership of more than three 
thousand, decided to strike and 
tied up three yards employing 
over fifteen thousand men. 

The ‘decision to strike was 
based on. the allegation that 
the owners of the yards were 
paying certam mena 
smaller than the officially de- 
termined rates. Coupled with 
this allegation someone assid- 
uously and effectively spread 
the rumor that the owners of 
the yards were paying the 
lower rate, but charging the 
government the higher rate and 
pocketing the difference. In 
other words, somecone desirous 
of stirring up trouble was trying 
to create the impression that 
the corporation controlled by 
Mr. Schwab and the other 
Oakland yards were deliber 
ately and intentionally cheating 
the government and grafting 
on their employees, Consider 
ing the number of government 
inspectors and auditors con 
tinuously at work on the books 
of the shipbuilders, considering 
the standing of the men in con 
trol of the shipyards and the 
risks they would run for com- 
paratively small amounts, the 
charge becomes utterly ridicu 
lous, yet someone was. busily 
peddling it to poison the minds 
of the workers. 


wape 








christening by the sponsor, Mise Hazel Davis. 
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Though this widely believed lie in- 
fluenced the strike vote, the walkout 
was based solely on the assertion that the 
yards were paying certain men less than 
the kovernment seale for mechanies and 
helpers. ‘This assertion was true. In the 
Oakland yards, as in allother yards in the 
countey, the unskilled laborer has to 
begin with the laborer’s pay and the 
helper unfamiliar with shipbuilding like 
wise has to be satthed with a wape which 
does not reach the ofheial seale until he 
becomes fairly proficient. It was never 
the intention of the government to pay 
mechante’s wages to inexperienced men. 
In fact, in the navy yards even full- 
fledged mechantes are divided into grades 
and draw pay according to ther ability. 
In the San) Francisco yards the Lron 
Trades’ Couneil had ofhetally approved 
of lower wages for new men during a 
probationary period and similar arrange- 
ments prevail everywhere else, but the 
leaders of the Oakland botlermakers’ 
union insisted not only upon the full 
scale for every man and boy doing even 
the smallest part of a mechante’s of help 
er’s work, but they also demanded back 
pay at the full rate from the beginning of 
the year, When this extraordinary 
demand was refused, they struck, and 
they went back only because the pressure 
of public opinion was overwhelmingly 
against them. But their return was ac- 
companied by the threat of a new strike. 


v Uv 


Strikes for Pay The nature of the Yak- 
Sie ese and botlermakers’ de- 
A 


mands is vividly illum- 
by the Men inated by the experience 


of a college student who 
applied for a vacation job at one of the 
yards of the Bethlehem corporation and 
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Charles Schwab watching a new freighter leave the ways after the 


had cheered him, the union boilermakers employed in the Alameda, 
Cal., plant of Mr. Schwab's corporation went out on strike 





Ten days after they 








4” 
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was put to work as a shipfitter’s helper at 
$3.57 a day, a wage eminently satisfac 

tory to him, Esper tally as his ignorance of 
a shiphitter’s task was so intense that he 
could not tell a template from a_ stern 
wst He drew a laborer’s pay while 
ielping a shiphieter for six weeks. There 

after he was induced to leave the yard 
because his father feared that the younp 
man mighe contract the habit of idleness 
It SCCINS that the youth Wis employed by 
a sub-contractor who did not have enough 
work at the time, with the result that the 
crew did not average more than two ot 
three hours of real work in a day 

Under the contention of the Oakland 
botlermakers’ union a wrong was done 
this youth, Tle should have been patd 
$3.06 a day instead of $3.57, and at ts 
possible that, if the strtkers’ demands are 
granted, the boy will be notified to come 
to the yard and draw the back pay he did 
not know he had “earned.” 

It is most dluminating to learn that 
charges have been preferred against FE. B 
Wolff, secretary of the Oakland boiler 
makers’ union, by his own associates, 
They allege that he ts endeavoring to 
build up oa machine to dominate the 
organization and that he exceeded his 
authority when he called for the strike- 
vote It seems that this secretary 8 a 
deep red radical and that the less radical 
element is endeavoring to wrest control 
from the hands of the searlet clique now 
in power. 

It would be silly to charge all the un 
rest among shipyard and other workers to 
the drilling and boring of radical leaders 
and professional agitators. Without a 
solid basis of general dissatisfaction and 
unrest thett barbed and poisoned words 
would have little effect 

What is this basis of the palpable un- 

rest? 
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There is noth- 
inp mysterious, 
nothing occult 
about the rea 
sons that cause 
shipyard and industrial workers 
to demand ever more money 
for the smaller 
quantity of labor. ‘The answer 
is exceedingly simple swollen 
Into private 


Private Gain 
the Cause of 
Labor Unrest 


same of il 


profits 
por kets. 
We might as well face the 
facts. A pood many men and 
corporations are growing rich 
and richer out of the wat 
Scores of shipyards, non-exist 
ent or barely able to hold their 
noses above water before the 
war, have been financed by the 
povernment and piven contracts 
which with a modicum of good 
management, will return heas Vy 
very machine shop, 
engine 


Zong 


profits. 
every foundry, every 
plant with efhcient manape 
ment is producing magic divi 
dends, sudden wealth beyond 
the fondest dreams of — the 
owners, 

The fountain whence these 
swollen profits flow is the wat 
effort of the nation. Under the 
present economic and indus 
trial system, with the present 
method of — governmental 








s 


financing, the bulk of these profits is neces 
sary to keep the war etlore homnp at top 
speed No other eclleetive way has yet 
been devised to increase produc CHOnd penned 
diately and tremendously except by raising 
the price of the product The war cannot 
be kept going without war profits. The 
best that can be done is to divert the large 
cnt possible portion of the wat profits inte 
the national war chest through taxation, 

Labor knows that war contractors 
make unusual profits out of the war, 
Wh thet rightly or wrongly, the averape 
worker believes that war work of any 
kind isa gold mine. Thaving this belief, 
he discounts every appeal made to him 
on the ground of patriotiam, Tle cannot 
understand why the country should ask 
him to forepo an inerease ino wages while 
the Boss keeps on coming money hand 
over fist And no amount of drpeuiment 
can imduce hin to see the thing moa 
different light While private wat profits 
last, labor wall demand its share of the 
sports This state of mind, not the an 
creased cost of living, ts behind the de- 
mand of the Pacthe Coast shipyard work 
ers that the w ae NC ale be raised from the 
45.80 base to $7.20 for exht hours 

Phe assertion that private war profits 
are at the bottom of labor unrest is sup 
ported by the attitude of the workers em 
ployed in the Pacthe Coast Navy Yards 
Lhe Walpe Né ale in these yards has Aavel 
aged below the rates paid no private 
plants; the workers are subject to re 
strietions and 
business agent of a labor union would 
tolerate for a moment; the Navy Yards 
have shown the same prowth and ex 


clisstheations that no 


pansion, the same influx of all kinds of 


untramed labor as the private establish 
ments, yet the Navy Yards have had 
no labor troubles worth mentioning 
With the clement of private gain. te 
moved, the mental attitude of the men 
toward their non-profit employer changed 
completely. 

A similar phenomenon was noticeable 
during the munition workers’ strike in 
England. In the non-profit, government. 
owned Woolwich Arsenal the men and 
women kept right on working while theit 
colleagues left) private employment by 
the hundred thousand, 

It may yet become necessary for the 
government to climinate all private 
profit from the construction of ships) by 
commandeering all shipyards and operat- 
ree them on its own account, Since the 
government has supplied, direetly and 
indirectly, the bulk of the money in- 


vested in’ the yards, the elimination of 


the Private Owners Who are operating 
with public funds should not be difheule. 
Several yards are already being operated 
by the povernment And when govern 
ment becomes ao fact, the 
drafting of men in uniform will solve the 
labor problem speedily, The example 
of the soldiers working in spruce produc 
tion shows that it can be done, 
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What Those All of _ is set forth 
Gi -4 ‘ ati ’ 0 
Who Give heir nm explana yo not in 


d : pustiheation existing 
Sons Can Do conditions, It should 


be possible for the mass 


operation 


of the people, both employers and em 
ployees, to rise above questions of sordid 
gain in war time, to forget all considera 
tions except the good of the country and 
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Unfortunately human 
If it were perfect, 


ol its 
ature os 


Cane 
What it as 
the te would le ho war, 

Yet there ts something the millions of 
men and women who derive from the wat 
nothing burt 
faction of seeing riphe triumphant, can do, 
everywhere they can exert the moral 
unselfish influence for 


pain, tears and the satis 


power of their 








Mre. G. R. Underwood spine oakum for the 
caulkere at the Standifer Shipyard in Van- 
couver, Washington, During an emergency 
she kept three oakum apinning machines going 
and all the caulkera at work. In the San 
Francisco district the caulkere’ union bare 
women and etill limite ite members’ daily 


output on so-called old work 


moderation, They can bring home to the 
war contractor the face that their un- 
selfish sacrifice is far nobler than his new 
wealth, ‘They can remind labor that the 
consciousness of having given to the 
cause of democracy ts a source of far 
greater satisfaction than an extra dollar 
a day, 


And they can, they should, insise that 
the contractor who criminally inereases 
his profits by supplying faulty equipment, 
the otheral who for sordid money accepts 
and passes this faulty equipment, should 
be taken oue and hung ts the neck ina 
public place as acommon traitor As for 
the worker who receives: his war profits 
in the form of exceptionally high wages 
and who dulihorenely and imetentionally 
shirks and slicks on the job, the fathers 
and mothers of the boys who are driving 
the Hlun before them may well insist that 
loafers of this kind be put inte uniform 
and under military discipline without 
delay. 


u OU 
The Federal Land banks 


are doing thew share to 
ward winning the wat 
the Farmer They are now loaning 

money to farmers at. the 
rate of more than ten muthion dolhirs a 
month, the fepayment period extending 
over several decades and the mterest rate 
being lower than the tate charged) by 
banks or mortgage companies, But the 
benefits of the Federal Land banks are 
restricted to those farmers who have 
valuable property CoO pive as security 
Those farmers who paid down $2000 and 
assumed ao mortuape of K1ro,ceo are ex 
cluded; them equity in the land: ts not 
large enough to satisfy the requirements 
of the land banks. Yet itis this chiss of 
farmers and the tenants who own no 
land at all that need ample credit. to 
expand their operations and produce more 
food. Now the problem of finanemg this 
class NCCTNIN about to be solved 

Under the leadership of the California 
Development Board a county cooperative 
credit plan is being worked our to help the 
financially weak tiller of the soil It 
produces results in this manner: 

If a farmer owning sixty acres desires 
to put twenty acres of pasture into wheat 
or alfalfa, but cannot obtain the necessary 
money from the bank or other sources, he 
applies to the Farmers’ Patriotic Fund 
Association of his county. ‘This associa 
tion is composed of leading business and 
professional men and farmers of the 
county. They contribute no cash. They 
merely guarantee the payment of any 
note the association may endorse, and 
each member's lability is limited to a 
stated wmount, 

If the association, after careful in- 
vestigation, determines that the appli 
cant is reliable and needs the money to 
increase production, his hote is endorsed 


Mobilizing 


Money for 


and becomes negotiable at the bank, Tf 


he should default, the loss is) divided 
among all the members of the asso 
chition. 


It is a simple but effective plan of 


financing the beginner. Te should be 
adopted everywhere in the Far West to 
help the multitude of struggling farmers 
who cannot obtain money for short 
yveriods, tts only weakness lies in’ the 
fact that it makes no provision to dis 
tribute the cost of operation and the 
losses among those who are benefited. 
In war time, when patriotism runs 
high, it will work, but in peace time this 
feature will stamp it as a charitable 
undertaking. ‘To become a permanent 
institution, the plan must be so altered 
that the borrowers share among them 
selves all costs and losses. 
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Destroyer Ward after the firat day's work at the Mare Island, 


Cal., Navy Yard. The veasel wae launched in seventeen days 


Who Profits ‘Phe Federal Trade “— 
mission accuses the big 
by the High packers of having “preyed 
Cost of Meat? upon the people uncon 
scionably” and issues are 
port leaving the inference that the high 
prices of meat are due almost entirely to 
the packers’ manipulation, Right on 
their heels comes Francis Joseph Heney 
with the charge that the scaliaes have 
spent a million dollars to keep him from 
being governor of California, 
lo the Heney charge the pre kers make 
ho reply. It in not worth a reply, The 
public no longer takes seriously wild 
charges in’ political campaigns, charges 
designed solely to attract attention and a 
few votes, But the accusations of the 
Federal Trade Commission are answered 
by the packers at length and in detail, 
Perhaps the most telling part of the pack 
ers’ reply is the assertion that the whole 
of the packers’ profits on fresh meats 
could be abolished without changing the 
retail price of the commodity appreciably, 
It would be illuminating if the Federal 
Trade Commission would issue a report 
giving both the packers’ and the retail 
butchers’ average profits on a pound of 
fresh meat, We in hot yet heard of 
aretuil butcher who had to sell his auto 
mobile because war prices were taking 
his protits, 


U Uv 
Save Fuet to ‘The United States is 
Make It Hot rapidly — reaching — that 


stage of war economics, 
for the Huns long familiar to Europe, 


in which the productive 
forces of the country must strip the deck 
for action and in which preventable waste 





The Pulse of the Pacific 


of any kind becomes a 
crime. When the bulk 
of the nation’s man 
and machine power 18 


eVCr ee NCECASINE seope, 
the civinan population 
cannot possib \ Cones 
tinue to consume on 
the pre-war scale, So 
fat the eivilian popula. 
tion has fele the effect 
of the war only through 


certain) brands of toe 
bacco and the decrease 
in) the number of Pur- 
senger automobiles of- 
fered for sale, No 
hardship has been in- 
flietedonany consumer, 





the new war millionaire 
who Is dented the op 
portunity to purchase 
platinum jewelry — be 
counted as a hardship. 
But the coming winter 
is bound to bring real 
hardships 
entire population learns 
to economize in the 
one commodity which 
seemed inexhaustible 
fuel, 

‘The entire war effort 
of the country is based 
upon fuel and iron ore, 
and of these two, fuel is 
the most important, 
Without coal, iron ore could not be mined, 
transported and smelted. Without coal 
the entire industrial machinery, life itself, 
would come toa complete standstill, ‘The 
available amount of coal is limited by two 
factors the number of 
coal miners and the 
number of locomotives 
and cars to haul the 
coal, ‘Vhe number of 
coal miners can be in 
creased, but itis practi 
callyimpossible to bring 
about a radical increase 
in transportation facili- 
ties during the war. 
‘The coming winter, 
therefore, will see the 
demand for coal exceed 
the supply. 

‘The householder who 
needs coal to keep warm 
will, of course, be taken 
cure of, vet he should 
remembet that every 
shovelful of coal he 
burns needlessly must 
of necessity slow down 
a machine somewhere 
in the essential war in- 
dustry. When there is 
hot enough to go 
around, those who re- 
ceive their usual allot- 
ment are charged with 
the duty of making 
this supply do more 
work even if a little 
discomfort resules from 
the economy. ‘Turning 


off the furnace an hour 
earlier is not to be 


engaged in war work of 


the disappearance of 


unless the HONS of 
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compared, after all, with life in a muddy 
vermin-infested dugout ino midwinter, 

Similar remarks apply to the Fay West's 
auxiliary sources of power and heat-—oil 
and hydro-electricity. The drain upon the 
country's ou resources has been enormous, 
Is prowinpe and will diminish but little 
after peace, as the new naval and mer 
cantile-marine vessels are largely oil-burn- 
ing. There is a distinet shortage of both 
crude and refined oil, a shortage that must 
increase and bring about drastic restric 
tions unless consumers voluntarily curtail 
the demand 

Owing to light rains and snows last 
winter the reservoirs throughout the Far 
West are abnormally low. As a result the 
output of electric current is abnormally 
low while the demand is leaping upward. 
The householder who keeps his electric 
bill down is, therefore, not only saving 
dollars for the next Liberty Loan, but is 
at the same time saving oil or coal for the 
winter's need 

even the smallest economy in twenty 
million households produces astonishing 
agerepate results. Remember the tey mud 
of the black Flinders nights whenever you 
feel tempted to use an extra shove Iful of 
coal, Hn UNNEeCESSALTY gallon of oil ot an 
electric light for merely ornamental 
purposes. 
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Crib Feeders An employee of the city 


Sull Get Their and county of San lran- 


pe : cisco needed a new auto- 
Three Squares mobile. A friend on the 

board of supervisors ar- 
ranged for the purchase of a eat with city 
funds. ‘| he employee te rand the pure hase 
price by Rope without the expense allow- 
ance of f4o a month the etty grants to 
those ofheils who have a ear of their own 
and use it on city business Now the 
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The Ward fully completed in seventy daya. 


Formerly it took 


twenty-four monthe to build a destroyer 
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Big Drive on A few years 
ago the sal- 


> al 
Bry Game of mon supply 
Alaska Fails of the b. 


a- 
cific Coast 
seemed to be traveling the 
same path over which the 
countless herds of — bison. 
vanished into history. A 
few years ago it required 
international action to save 
the remnant of the fur 
seal herds from extinction. 
Within a century the Far 
West, the continent’s great- 
est game region, has been 
almost depopulated of its 
wild inhabitants. And now 
comes: Representative Sul- 
zer with his bill to put the 
wild game of Alaska on the 
auction block for the period 
of the war. 
The Sulzer Bill proposes 
to legalize the sale of wild 
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Publicity has made Thomas 5; Mooncy one of the world's 


best known figures. 


to the death cell before he was reprieved 


employee owns the car and draws $40 a 
month from the city for its upkeep besides. 

‘The lowest bid on some tires was $91. 
By order of a supe rvisor the business went 
to another firm at $112 

The architectural bureau did so little 
building that the board of supervisors, 
becoming suddenly penurious, discharged 
an architect drawing $250 a month. A 
short time later it was discovered that a 
friend of a supervisor, not an architect, 
had been sneaked in through a back door 
and was drawing the salary. 

Also it was discovered that a mechanic 
was drawing a fat salary for giving ““ex- 
pert advice ” to the finance committee of 
the supe rvisors. 

This bare-faced waste of public funds 
is not confined to the San Francisco ad- 
ministration. W hesever parties respon- 
sible to no one in particular have charge 
of public money, part of the cash is almost 
certain to go for grease with which to keep 
the political instead of the administrative 
machinery running smoothly. A rather 
startling example of this tendency has 
come to light in the campaign now being 
waged to capture the governorship of 
California. It appears that the Golden 
State is putting up several million dollars 
a year to keep forty commissions and 
boards running. Many of them, 
cially the Railroad Commission, have done 
valuable work, but their activities overlap. 
Their number could easily be cut in half by 
proper consolidation and reorganization 
and a million dollars a year could be saved 
through this consolidation process with- 
out impairing efficiency. Most of the 
candidates have promised a reduction in 
both personnel and expense, yet we ven- 
ture to prophesy that a year hence the 
expense of running the state will be as 
high as itis today. When the outs become 
the ins and the faithful gather expectantly 
beneath the plum tree, the fine pre-elec- 
tion resolutions become paving stones 
on the road to the hades of extravagance 

Only a deep-seated change in the 


espe - 


cynical attitude of the average man 
toward public business will bring about 
real administrative efficiency. 


He is here shown on the way 


game in Alaska north of the 
sixty-second degree all the 
year around during the war 
and for twelve months after 
itsclose. ‘The reasons for this 
bill were rather obscure. No one supposed 
for a moment that any resident of north- 
ern Alaska would pay the least attention 
to the closed season if he stood in need of 
fresh meat. Since the bill would not help 
residents, who were obtaining all the game 
they needed for their own use, the pro- 
posed law must have been designed to legal- 
ize the operations of the market hunter. 
It has been the universal and unvarying 
experience that the market hunter exter- 
minates game wherever he has a chance 
to sell his kill for cash, no matter how 
small the amount. The market hunter 
killed 4 million buffaloes in ten years for 
their hides; he almost wiped out the wild 
duck; he made the beaver a memery and 
left only the ghost of the antelope herds. 
In northern Alaska he would be able to 
freeze his booty and keep it fresh for more 


troops who captured Cantigny. 


than six months. Before his hot, busy 
rifle the lordly moose, the vast herds of 
caribou, the white sheep of the Far North 
would vanish as the seal herds vanished. 

Fortunately, the Sulzer Bill encoun- 
tered hard sledding. Sportsmen attacked 
it so stubbornly that it climbed hastily 
into a dark committee pigeonhole. 
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The Problem When the crippled sol- 
of the Soldier diers return from France, 


they will be in an abnor- 
Minus a Leg mal state of mind. Most 


of those who have lost a 
limb or the use of it will be deeply de- 
pressed, and mingled with this depression 
will be the feeling that the country for 
which they bled owes them a living. In 
weparing to reintroduce these crippled 
oys into gainful, useful civil occupations 
it is fully as important to consider the 
psychological as the physical condition 
of the invalid. If the proper psycholog- 
ical treatment is neglected, the patient 
runs the danger of becoming an object of 
charity for the rest of his life. 

It will not do to take the returned 
cripple ‘d soldier and give him “something 
to do” so that he may draw a salary re- 
gardless of the value of his services. ‘To 
the man minus a leg hundreds of trades 
and occupations are available in which 
the lack of a limb will be no handicap 
whatsoever. "Rightly placed in such an 
occupation, the Kaiser’s victim will soon 
forget his infirmity, and the consciousness 
of being a useful member of the com- 
munity will be a far greater source of hap- 
pine ss to him than the fattest pe nsion. 

Charity breaks the recipient’s spirit. 
For their own sake, the country must not 
allow crippled soldiers to be treated as ob- 
jects of charity. It is the country’s duty 
to see that every one of them is re-edu- 
cated to fit him for an occup: ation adi apes ‘d 
to his physical handicap and that a place 
in this occupation is found for him. ‘The 
machinery to perform this labor of love 
cannot be set into motion too soon. 
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Coming out of their burning “rats -keller, German soldiers are surrendering to the American 
Similar scenes will be commonplace before 


the Kaiser takes refuge in his Potsdam cyclone-cellar 
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LIEUTENANT MALCOLM M. JOHNSTON 
Company D, 2nd Engineers 
Adlington, Washington 


NORF.L C. TRONCY 
Company be 147th Mac chine Gun Battalion 


San Francisco, California 
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JOHN CECIL COX 
Company B, 2nd Eagincers 
Clovis, California 
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PAUL DAVIS 
Company D, 28th Infantry 
i aaunes. Idaho 








Gold Stars 


the Sunset Country 


From month to month, as the casual_y lists come in from 
Over There, this magazine will publish portraits of heroes 
from the eleven Far Western States, our very own who 
have been killed in action or have died of wounds. 
The choice of portraits must be governed by available 
space and suitability of photographs for reproduction 
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FRANK A. jane “SON 


Company F, “ngineers 
 Heliony Idaho 


The Star of Gold 


By Frederick L. Wheeler 


There’s a star of gold in the service flag, 
(Dear God, he was young to die!) 

But his soul was never the soul to lag 
With the colors passing by. 

I can see him now, in his strong slim youth ; 
I can feel his hand’s firm clasp; 

I can see his clear eyes, calm as truth, 
"Neath the banner in his grasp. 


My head was high as he marched away, 
(Dear God, but I miss him so!) 

I was proud of my soldier boy that day 
And I wanted the world to know. 

I am prouder now of my soldier dead, 
With that hero band enrolled 

On the service flags of white and red 
With their gleaming stars of gold. 
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THOMAS V, LARSEN 
Congo G, 168th Infantry 


erkeley, California 





CLIFFORD W. POLAND 
Company G, 28th Infantry 
Pomona, California 
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ANGUS NICHOLSON 
Company A, 28th Inf 
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La Center, Washington 














Hk} season at the little 
‘ Hotel Ste, Agnes was 
drawing to a 
(; One only among its 
/ inmates habitually ignored the 
} common exodus, This was 
Miss Hughes-Hughes. She was 
the one visitor who always 
paid, always stayed, never 
.) opened her mouth except to 
say something sweet and kind, 
\, and who was hardly noticed 
because she was so unobtrusive 
and so faded. She reminded 
one of a prec c of antique em 
broidery, lovingly ape four hed, 
beautiful only to the few 
She lived in the cheap Men 
tone pension because st Wiis 
Abroad the shifts that 
poverty IN put to wovokes ho 
derision Rather d 
sympathy and the kindly word, 
Ja ‘There poverty ts respected 
1 Over and above all this she 
lived in the cheap pension be 
Cause she ho rd one day to pet 
as far as { Mentone 
wu a good way on the road to 
» Venice, Beyond Mentone, how 
ever, she had never been able 
toafford togo, ‘True, she might 
have achieved her hopes by 
. mcans of al cheap 
) trp, but that would 
have jarred on) het 
susceptibilities, Ven 
we she regarded much 
\\ asa pilgrim does the 
shrine he is bene on 
+ if reaching. Venice was 
a passion with her, 
the sanctuary of het 
ambitions, the city of 
\ her soul, the country 
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poor, 
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a friend had 


hint ios a8 8 


of her dreams. She did not want to entet 

it in the spine of the hurried tourist 
As a schoolgirl, fifty years ago, she had 
learned of the beauties of the Queen City 
of the Adriatic, Later, she had devoured 
all the literature she could find on the 
Lhere had been a time when, pre- 
supposing her future marriage, she a 
dwelt on the possibilities of spending her 
beng But the lover had 


subject 


honeymoon 
died 

Twice it had nearly been within’ her 
power to po there Twice she had accu 
mulated the sum of money she deemed 
necessary for the great journey, On the 
first occasion she had lent it to a young 
opera singer Who had imposed on her with 
a tale of his distress, The money had pone 
to buy gawds for a worthless woman. 
Then again it had been saved only to be 
spent mn kee Wop a consumptive gurl unal 
she died in the little old maid's arms. 

This year Miss Huphes-Tughes felt 
the gradual emptying of the pension more 
than usual Lhere had been some pat- 
ticularly nice people staying in it, But 
now they had all gone out of the pen 
sion, out of her life and she sat in her 
small bed sittingeroom fecling lonely and 
old and sad 

Something more had gone out of her 
life. She knew that the city of her soul 
was in terrible danger. She had read of 
the precautions taken against air raids, 
the strained and pathette endeavor to 
wanton destruction the 
city’s works of art. Te was ineredible to 
Miss Hughes-Llughes that there was a 
people on earth who, knowing of Venice, 
could wilfully injure a treasure which was 
as much theirs as lealy’s. Yet it had been 
desperately necessary to shield carvings 
with seaweed mattresses, mosaics with 
canvas, to pack away in cotton the beauty 
of stained-glass. Uf she should see Venice 
now it would be like looking ata face ina 
padded mask If she waited, as she must 
wait, the dreaded injury might be done 
in spite of all preeautions. If Venice 
escaped, it might be too late for Miss 
Hlughes-Plughes after all 

Her window Wills wide open, She had 
her chair drawn close to it so as to pet 
what little breeze there was. Mentone 
in May with a promise of mistral in the 
air is not good for an elderly lady of deh 
cate constitution, 

Miss Hlughes-Hughes sat on. Gradu 
ally she became conscious of a slight pain 
at her heart oa vague feeling of weakness. 
She had often experienced it before. It 
pricked a little, She pressed her hand 
over the pain, trying to still it, It 
grew worse, made her feel afraid. 
She tried to occupy her mind with 
pleasant thoughts. 

Venice 


MISS HUGHES HUGHES was 
in Venice at last! Tt had all 
come about in the most unexpected 

yet natural way. A kind 


taken het 
Something had 


protect from 


- there, 


ee ew that afternoon 
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She had heard a quiet knock at the 
door and had responded “Tentrez.” 

When he entered she remembered him 
quite well, though she had not seen his 
face since she had been a child and very 
ill, Then he had stood by her bedside for 
many long days, and she had ered to him 
to take her in his arms and kiss her. Elis 
face was so beautiful and young! Te was 
a long time ago but he looked just as 
young still. 

She was so pleased to see him that all 
her pain vanished, and she held out het 
han N 

He took them in his and raised het 
gently. 

“Vou remember me?” he said, 


“Remember you?” she cried gaily, “OF 


course Ldo. Only T thought you had for 
gotten me.” 

He shook his head. “T never forget. 
And now Are you ready id 

“What for?” She laughed — light 
heartedly, 

To come on a journey with me.” 

She had no thought of refusing, She 
was not surprised, The prospect of a 
journey with him brought her a sense of 
relief and pleasureable expectation, But 
she was a woman and she answered like 
one, 

“Without packing, or paying, or giving 
notice! 

“Those things will adjust themselves. 
Let us ho “a 

And this time she asked, “Where to?” 

“Where do you wish most to go?” 

“Oh, to Venice!” 

Hlis smile was very kind 

“Then--look on my face and tell me 
you are not afraid to trust yourself with 
me.” 

She raised her faded eves to his piercing 
dark ones, Something she saw in them 
she could not tell what it was—made her 
soul suddenly shrink and faint within her. 
She cas afraid, 

“Come,” he said, and leaned towards 
her like a lover. 

The little room seemed to spin round 
her. Te grew dark and very cold, colder 
and yet more dark, She could” barely 
discern the face bending over her. 

She groped towards him with her hands. 

“Oh,” she cried, and weakness and 
disappointment mingled in her voice, “I 

I shall die before I can get to Venice!” 
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OR all that, Miss Hughes-Hughes was 

in Venice =a Venice surpassing her 
dreams. About the journey her memory 
was at faule, She had felt ill, and was 
conscious only of the constant support of 
her kind companion, 

But when she woke to a new day and 
found herself in her beloved city all her 
shysteal pain left her, The weakness that 
vid attacked her in Mentone was for- 
gotten as if it had never been, For the 
first time in her life she felt that she 
really lived, 

Before her lay a wondrous city bathed 
ina splendor she had never known, 
An effulgence was in the air; its breath 
was delicate aud fragrant. ‘VThe sky of 
luminous turquoise stretched in one huge 
vaulting arch to the uttermost limits of 
vision, cleft only by stately domes, the 
spires and pinnacles of graceful buildings. 
A clamor of dulcet bells smote her ears, 
On every side arose sweet music. Silvery 
trumpet notes and the deep diapason of a 
great organ came to her from afar. She 
heard the voices of children lifted in 
angelic song, Venice was a city of sweet 
sounds, 

But most wonderful of all, there was 
nowhere the slightest sign of dread lest 
injury be done the city’s treasures, No- 
where was there to be seen anything of 
the precautions of which she had read, 
With a thrill of gratitude she realized that 
all danger was passed, 

She seemed to have acquired new sensi- 
bilities, new powers of mental enjoyment. 
She was unconscious of the fight of time. 
She felt no fatywue as she roamed bliss- 
fully with her companion in this paradise, 
Never had her dreams done justice to it, 

The beauty of its palaces, the delicate 
tracery of its arched colonnades, its 
temples, campaniles, statuary, held het 
enthralled, Cool cloisters led her into 
lovely piazzas lapped by amaranthine 
tibbons of opalescent water. Fairy-like 
gondolas moved gracefully over thei 
surface, 

\ feeling of immensity fell upon her. 
There was something undying, eternal, in 
the beauty of the scene, Her heart was 


filled with a great depth of gratitude. She 
feared to wake suddenly and find it alla 
dlr mn 

ut it was no dream, 
Water was in her ears; her eyes be 
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stately galleries, now 
where flowers of every hue 
Kverywhere form was perfect, 
brilliant. The thought occurred to her 
that the old master painters must have 


taken their pigments from this palette of 


God, 

A spiritual buoyancy infected Miss 
Hupghes-Hughes, She scarcely breathed, 
and yet het pulses seemed to beat with 
the exuberance of youth. She was charged 
with the very essence of life. She had 
hevet felt so ethereal, sO Young since 
she was young, She turned to her com- 
panion and said: 

“Lean imagine a Heaven like this.’ 

He looked at her benignly. “Why not? 
You remember the sentence? ‘In’ My 
Father's house are many mansions’ 
many mansions,” 

“That would be a beautiful interpre- 
tation of Heaven,” said Miss a 
Hughes. She was silent for a space, then 
she went on dreamily, “Hf there ts a future 
life and that life embodies one’s fondest 
dream [can understand why the dead do 
not return.” She laughed happily. “Not 
because they are indifferent to those they 
leave behind, but because in the future 
life a thousand years must be as an even- 
ing gone. ‘Those who enter it must lose 
conception of time as the world knows it, 
They think of the absent-—the loved ones, 
and lol they are reunited, Tt is only a 
fancy,” she added with a touch of modest 
apology. 

“Such a faney would comfort many if 
they held it,” he answered, He stood, 
looking at her out of glorified cyes, “You 
are happy?” he asked, 

“Happy?” she echoed in a tone of 
cestacy. “Tam in Heaven!” She broke 
off, listening. “T hear the voices of little 
children, Oh, may [not go to them?” 

“Go where you please. Ilere are no 
locked doors. Tmust leave you now, You 
have no further need of me.” 

“Leave me? Then you wall not take 
me back?” 

“Do you wish to go back?” a 

Miss Hughes -Hughes ) 
shook her head. “This is 
my Eternal City,” she said 
simply, “Of Rome others 
have said ‘See it and die;’ 
bue I—” 

“Your 
granted,” 

So calmly did he speak 
that she was not startled, 
She turned questioning, in 

credulous eyes on him, and 


desire has been 


from him to the glory 
around her, 

Her lips formed words 
she had read somewhere, 


words Whose significance 

were suddenly — revealed 

to her: “A city whieh 

had foundations, whose 

builder and maker was 

God. . de —_ 
It seemed so : 

real, She felt so Sm —-. a 

alive. Venice was " ~~, 

an earthly ape 

city And = - mee 
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vet his words had meant that , 
she was dead! ‘. 

“All beauty is eternal,” she ‘Ss 
heard himosay. “Think and you Ww 
will understand. You have seen I 
the bubble whieh mirrors with 
magic a whole landscape: the re 
flection within it is illusion, it 
passes and is gone; only the land- 
And so on earth 


scape was real. ( 
you have dreams of the very { 
cities of God. ‘Those dreams ) 
uplift the human soul because ) 
they are of God.” \ 
Miss Hlughes-Llughes clasped = ) 
her hands in eestacy in wordless ‘N P 
prayer and let eternity into het \ 


“ ADEMOISELLE "UGHES! 
Mademoiselle! | thought 
you like a cup of five o'clock!” 
There was no answer, so. the \ 
yood-natured = patronne of | the 
Foes! Ste, Agnes opened the door 
and went in carrying her tea tray. 
Miss Hughes-flughes sat in the 
chair by the window, very stall, 
Het eyes were closed. A smile of ) 
contentment was on. her lips. 
There was that in her attitude 
of utter rest that ime 
plied something more 





























than sleep. ‘The P. 
tronne set down het 
tray notselessly and 


tiptoed to the figure 
by the window, 

She touched Miss ( 
Hughes - Hughes’ 
hand, drew back and 
crossed herself de 
voutly, 
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Raised Wholly Indoors 
By Emerson Hough 


AM writing from a little cloistered 
corer of the Rockies. It isa beau- 
tiful) place, this country around 
Henry Lake in Idaho. Its physical 
charm is such that at first I] intended to 
write about that alone, but there is in 
this new day of the world a beauty that 
is physical and a beauty that is spiritual. 
Where is this spot?) Lewis and Clark 
came near to discovering it more than a 
hundred years ago. When they paused 
at the Three Forks of the Missouri, puz- 
zled by the great sweep of the mountains 
which lay below them and beyond, stout 
Will Clark went southward to explore. 
He followed the Madison almost up to the 
mouth of the canyon where it’ breaks 
through the range, west of what is now 
Yellowstone Park. Sacajawea, the Indian 
girl guide, always urged Will Clark to go 
on a little further. She wanted him to go 
across that low elevation now known as 
Reynolds’ Pass, perhaps a_ half day’s 
journey or so further south than he ever 
went. Had Will Clark done so he would 
have discovered Henry Lake, one source 
of the Snake River. In all likelihood the 
expedition would have gone down that 
river, and in all likelihood would have 
perished. Hence history of all this coun- 
try would have been written otherwise. 
This spot, alwaysone of great fascination 
to me, remained undiscovered by every- 
body foralongtime. Once itwas a paradise 
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of game and fish, 
kk, antelope, buf- 
falo all manner of 
wild fowl, all man- 
ner of grouse and 
other upland birds 
swarmed there for 
generation after 
generation, Then 
the head-hunters 
killed off the buffalo that strayed west of 
the Park, and the meat-butchers accounted 
foragreat many of the elk, and the market- 
fishers began to cut down the supply of 
trout byillegal fishing throughthe ice. ‘To- 
day Henry Lake is known--and too well 
known--as a spot of great sporting inter- 
est. I suppose that this shallow lake, 
four or five miles in extent, was once the 
best wild-fowl water in the United States, 
and curiously enough, also the most pro- 
line trout water in the world. ‘Thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of tons 

not pounds but tons—of mountain 
trout have been taken out of Henry Lake, 
until today it is on the point of exhaus- 
tion. One man told me that in a single 
winter a dealer sold a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds of trout out 
of Henry Lake. One worthy rancher 
made a practice for a long time of ship- 
ping a four-horse wagon load of trout 
every other day throughout the fishing 
season. ‘The State Game and Fish Com- 


"Citeye' . 


I like to think that some of this outdoor breed are over there on the 
firing line. And I like to hope that there will be more 


of them in America after this war is over 


mission of Idaho have but very recently 
been awakened to the necessity of doing 


something stringent if the resources of 


that once wonderful little valley are to be 
retained in any measure worth mention. 

Sportsmen, so-called, have been as de- 
structive as market-hunters. I have seen 
sacks of grayling-—-that rare and rapidly 
vanishing species—-brought home from 
the South Fork of the Madison, taken in 
a state where the daily basket limit 1s 
twenty pounds. I have known a single 
boat to bring in two hundred and _ fifty 
trout caught in one afternoon on Henry 
Lake—where the limit is twenty pounds 
a day. A sad commentary on the ineth- 
ciency of our Government, that these 
things can be. 

So, while I started in to speak with love 
and admiration of a little known moun- 
tain region, | am very apt indeed to di- 
verge yet more. For instance, | should 
like to evoke interest in early American 
history. No history is so interesting as 
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that which one puzzles out on the ground 
Where history was made. Again, I would 
like to say a word for the harried game and 
fish of America. I would like to say 
something for the increase of decency in 
the Western states in regard to the laws 
controlling fish and game. I would like 
to point out the need for a stoppage in the 
old American wastefulness af our heri- 
tage. That is to say, I would like to advo- 
cate conservation of food, sport, beauty, 
Mountains and manhood. 

Last and most important of the reasons 

have for writing herein is the wish that 
Americans would get out of doors to 


gone wrong. Poise, balance, adjustment with one's own self 





greater extent than they ever have done; 
the wish that every one in the world 
would find out all the Henry Lakes of 
America, all the beautiful spots in’ the 
great Rockies, even in these times of wat 

and indeed because of these times of war. 


HERE is one premise with which we 
may safely begin, and that is the need 

of rest and recreation in the time of war. 
A billion dollars will be spent in a 
couple of years to afford sport, rest and 
relaxation to the actual fighting men who 
are supporting our institutions on the 
western front in France. Since the 


; * The rest and tranquillity of the wilderness is of incalculable medicinal value to bodies or minds or nerves 


that is what the mountains bring 


Sep 


Americans and Canadians have gone 
to England the military demand for 
baseball material has almost swamped 
the factories. | have never considered 
American baseball a healthy or desirable 
sport. That is to say, I can see no benefit 
to any one save the players of the game. 
That we should pay fifty cents or more 
per capita several thousand of us-—-to 
sit on boards and watch eighteen men play 
ball is something which to my mind does 
not speak well for American manhood. 
Much better is this indication that the 
troops in Europe want not professional 
baseball but amateur baseball, individual 
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baseball, baseball for the good it will do 
the actual player thereof. 

You perhaps will have been able to see 
on the front page of your evening paper 
this very day the baseball news of Am- 
erica, column by column, alongside the 
bloody news from the front in France. 
It seems to me that this is a shame, a 
sacrilege, a desecration. [ don’t think 
baseball belongs on the front page of any 
American newspaper today—indeed I 
think it ought to be prohibited from ap- 
pearance there. In other words, we 
Americans ought to back the war in a 
practical, sane and sober fashion. We 
ought to make ourselves fit to do that in 
every way possible. Professional base- 
ball doesn’t make us fit. 


UT I started out to write something in 

regard to good Will Clark and the beau- 
tiful valley of the Rockies which he did not 
discover. Is there no story in that valley 
itself—no story of interest and use to 
Americans? It seems to me there is. I 
am an oldish man, they tell me, and per- 
haps my mind looks ahead. I don’t care 
to kill much game or fish any more, and I 
never did wish to break the laws of any 
state or country. But, oh! how much I 
always have desired and always shall de- 
sire to see Americans love their own 
splendid out-of-doors, and use it fairly 
and decently, like men and gentlemen! 

believe in universal military training 
as much as I believe in any religious creed 
in the world. Far more than that, I be- 
lieve in_individual manly accomplish- 
ments. I hope there will come a time in 
America when there shall be a general 
contempt for any commercialized gate- 
money sport. The theater ticket scalper 
and the men who control organized base- 
ball are excrescences that will not long be 
tolerated. Today one is laughed at for 
such a sentiment. Ten years from today 
one will not be laughed at. Twenty years 
from this day I shall in all probability be 
dead. If I am remembered at all, I want 
it to be by and through my adjuration to 
all American citizens to be first of all men 
and gentlemen, and by and through my 
own recorded conviction that they cannot 
be those things unless they learn to care 
less for material success and more for 
spiritual success. 

That latter sort of success a man does 
not learn in books or under a roof. He 
learns it out-of-doors, among the moun- 
tains, under the blue sky. Each man must 
learn it for himself—he cannot hire an- 
other to learn it for him. Speed the day, 
and speed the Government, and speed 
the new and decent sentiment, which 
shall assure to our new nation of Ameri- 
cans that heritage which they have not 
known and have never valued! 


HE beauty of dawn in such a valley 
as this is a sweet and uplifting thing. 
The rest and tranquillity of such a spot is 
of incalculable medicinal value to bodies 
or minds or nerves gone wrong. In such 
a place you shall see a woman grow 
twenty years younger because of the brook 
that runs by under her bedroom window 
and teaches her to forget all such things 
as insomnia. Poise, balance, adjustment 
with one’s own self—that is what the 
Rockies bring to one. And this valley is 
only one part of the Rockies, and serves 
only as a text herein. 
Although an oldish man, yet I can do a 
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mountain now and again—am a Sierra 
Club member, with at least so good a 
scalp as that of Mount Whitney at my 
mountain-climbing belt among plenty 
others—and I can say with assurance 
that no experience possible can compare 
with that of life in the mountains in bene- 
fit to the body, the heart and the soul. 

What does the Psalmist say? ‘I have 
lifted up mine eyes unto the hills!” You 
cannot have a perfect man who has not 
lifted up his eyes unto the hills. No, and 
you cannot have a perfect soldier who has 
not figuratively and spiritually done so; 
nor a perfect citizen. The Rockies per- 
haps have much to do with Berlin. 

Do you suppose that so long as we re- 
member Lewis and Clark, and so long as 
we use the country which Lewis and Clark 
discovered, we shall rear men who will 
leave the issue of Berlin in any doubt? 
No actual out-door nation is ever going 
to be beaten by the Teuton religion of 
efficiency learned in-doors. Gate-money 
sports, slavish application under the whip 
of specialized eficiency—that does not 
make an army. ‘The joyless material 
ambition—a life spent under a_ roof, 
driven by fear, ruled by dread—that 
sort of thing does not make a man. It 
does not put a good soldier on the 
firing line. 


UT let us be sure of one thing: The 

material and selfish man, as well as the 
one with another outlook, is afoot today 
in the ends and edges of the earth. No 
wilderness fences him out. He seeks out 
every corner of the remotest earth in his 
hope to reap where he has not sown. The 
raw-resources monopolist is precisely on 
the same footing as the head hunter, the 
market fisherman, all the lawbreakers 
who have destroyed so much of the won- 
derful wild life of America. They do not 
stop. You find their trail in the utter- 
most wildernesses of this continent. 

In all these many changes brought 
about by the war, the profiteer never for 
a moment has lost his composure. 
Against him we offered Mr. Hoover, and 
our Food Administration. Thereupon 
the patriotic and profit-loving gentlemen 
tried to take Mr. Hoover into camp. 
Some of these gentry said to him, “Let 
us wipe out all the fish laws and allow 
fishing at any time and in any way. Fish 
will win the war.” 

“That’s plausible,” said Mr. Hoover. 
That is, he said this for a while only. 

Came other persons, forgetful of our 
treaty with Canada in regard to migra- 
tory wild fowl, and said to Mr. Hoover, 
“Why mind the law? Why mind the 
treaty? Let us kill ducks all the year 
through, any time, any way. Ducks will 
win the war.’ 

Mr. Hoover thought at first that they 
might. 

Others said to him, “Let us wipe out 
all the National Parks and turn them over 
to the sheep men. Sheep will win the war. 
Look at the price of wool.” 

Mr. Hoover possibly for a little while 
was with them, but not more than a few 
moments. 

Yet others in the name of the Food 
Administration said, “Let us at once kill 
all the elk in the National Parks. Elk 
will win the war.” 

Mr. Hoover listened carefully to all 
this sort of talk. And then all at once 
some five million citizens of thoughtful 


sort arose and asked him to listen to some- 
thing else. He did so. The United States 
Food Administration then made public 
its own conclusion in regard to this de- 
struction of the out-of-docrs of America. 
This statement is made in words of gold, 
words which ought to be taken home to 
the heart of every good citizen of America. 
They ought to be offered to the citizens of 
America by every good editor of America. 
The official statement reads as follows: 


“The problem of providing for the 
country a maximum supply of game as 
food has been carefully considered by the 
Food Commission. It has reached the con- 
clusion that this maximum supply can 
best be obtained by constantly increasing 
the breeding reserve of game under pres- 
ent and even more progressive laws di- 
rected toward that end. 

“Up to a short time ago no fact is more 
clear than that the game of the country 
has been decreasing, some species even ap- 
proaching the point of extinction. That 
the energies of the whole country have 
been directed toward increasing the stock 
of game is demonstrated by the fact that 
many state legislatures have decreased the 
amount of game to be killed by individuals, 
and shortened the seasons in which game 
could be killed. Notwithstanding these 
efforts, the decrease in game became so 
serious that a universal demand through- 
out the country persuaded Congress to 
pass a law placing the jurisdiction of mi- 
gratory game birds under Federal super- 
vision. Canada passed through the same 
experience, as is proved by a treaty nego- 
tiated with the United States practically 
incorporating the terms of the migratory 
bird law passed by Congress. The result 
of better state laws and the migratory 
bird law has been a positive increase of 
water-fowl and a wide extension south- 
ward of the breeding of water-fowl. It is 
perfectly clear that this increased breed- 
ing reserve gives more individual citizens 
the opportunity to kill for food more game, 
which opportunities must necessarily in- 
crease each year proportionately to the 
increase of the breeding reserve. 

“Any effort to weaken the present laws 
or in any way relax them in one locality 
would immediately lead to a demand for 
such relaxation of laws in all other locali- 
ties, insuring a rapid breakdown of the 
whole legal structure of present game prc- 
tection erected after efforts extending over 
numerous years. Once the perfected laws 
were relaxed to the point where game could 
be killed more freely, notwithstanding the 
fact that numerous gunners have gone to 
war, the game would be quickly destroyed 
by largely increased numbers of local gun- 
ners using modern methods of transporta- 
tion, such as automobiles, motor boats, 
trolley roads, and improved firearms. 

“The present game supply of the coun- 
try should be considered in exactly the 
same way as that of domestic stock and 
fowls, the breeding reserve of which should 
be increased to insure increased supplies 
for food. This is even more necessary for 
much of the wild game, since once it is de- 
stroyed to a certain point it will decrease 
under natural conditions to extinction and 
can never, as in the case of domestic stock, 
be restored. 

“To advocate the relaxation of state 
game laws would secure neither uniformity 
in action or results since state legislatures 
cannot be brought to exactly the same 
views, and most of the states will not have 
regular sessions for another year. Since an 
attempted relaxation of laws would tend 
toward a rapid destruction of game, no 
emergency has as yet arisen sufficiently 
acute to warrant the Food Administration 
advocating the destruction or impairment 
of game which forms a valuable National 
asset. 

—_ (Continued on page 50) 
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How Vengeance Came to Saxonville 


F you came to Saxonville by the river 

you would, after landing, have to 

pass through the low-lying section of 

the town before reaching the Square, 
the best residential section, the Court- 
house, and the home of Colonel Asher 
Saxon. The river section is not pretty. 
The banks are rather low about here, and 
the houses are small, unpainted shacks 
that are occupied by mill workers, mostly 
foreigners. ‘The mill is owned by Colonel 
Saxon, who is the wealthiest man in this 
part of the state, and the Colonel’s house, 
which stands on the south side of the 
Square, is the finest dwelling within a 
radius of fifty miles. 

The Saxon Mills always were decidedly 
unromantic places. ‘They lie along the 
river front, black smoke-stained mam- 
moths that throb with the crash and 
clamor that go on within. There are 
three thousand on the payroll: Hunga- 
rians, Swedes, Italians, Poles, Greeks, 
Russians and a few Americans; they 
play with steel, and the glare of the fires 
with which they do their labor lights up 
the countryside. 

Now and then, in the days before 
Colonel Saxon made certain startling 
changes at the mill, a careless foreigner 
put a hand or a leg into the maw of a 
big roller or foolishly attempted to 
stroke a fly-wheel that was revolving 
at the rate of four thousand revolu- 
tions a minute, and then Doctor 
Hepburn was hurriedly sent for. 
There came also Lawyer Ahearn with 
a sheet of paper and a certain amount 
of money, and tne moment the vic- 
tim recovered consciousness Lawyer 
Ahearn would get him to make his 
mark upon the sheet of paper which ab- 
solved the roller or the mad fly-wheel or 
the pounding engine that had done the 
damage. 

“Sign here and you get a month’s 
wages for nothing,’ Lawyer Ahearn 
would say, and the injured ones mostly 
signed. A month’s wages looks a large 
amount of money to a person who has 
just lost a leg or an arm. 

That has all been changed, you under- 
stand. Colonel Saxon dismissed Lawyer 
Ahearn, put the “Safety First” law into 
operation, raised wages all round and im- 
proved conditions generally after the 
events of which this story tells. The 
shacks are being pulled down and sani- 
tary dwellings are being erected for the 
employees. Nevertheless, we are a little 
ashamed of this river section. We would 
like all visitors to Saxonvllle to come by 
rail, then the beauties of the town would 
be visible to them the moment they 
turned from Depot Street into Asher 
Avenue, the big elm-lined avenue that is 
named after old Mowbray Asher, the 
father of Colonel Saxon’s mother. The 
Square would be immediately in front of 
them as they walked up Asher Avenue 
and they would have a fine view of the 
Courthouse, a beautiful red brick build- 
ing, the fountain presented to the town 
by Mrs. Saxon, and also the monument 
to The Unknown, which is, I think, the 
peecipal point of interest in the town 

his story concerns the monument, so I 
will describe it here before telling its 
history. 


The Unknown. 


The 
Polished 
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The base is of red granite with rounded 
pillars of white marble at each corner, 
and upon this base, which is about seven 
feet high, is a bronze figure of a man in the 
clothing of a tramp. The shirt is in tat- 
ters, the trousers patched and torn, and 
the bronze toes peer out of holes in the 
bronze shoes. ‘The man is bareheaded, 
his hair tousled, and he stands with both 
arms outstretched, the strong body 
braced, his face upraised, suggesting that 
he had thrown himself into a position 
where he could best receive a weighty 
burden that was coming down to him 
from above. Into the base of the monu- 
ment on the north side is inserted a glass- 
covered frame in which is an enlarged 
photograph of a man who is evidently the 
same person as the bronze figure on the 
pedestal, and beneath this photograph is 
an inscription reading: 


TO 
THE UNKNOWN 
WHO CAME INTO SAXONVILLE ON THE 
AFTERNOON OF JULY 13, I914, AND 
NOBLY GAVE UP HIS LIFE IN SAVING 
Littan Doris SAXON 
DAUGHTER OF COLONEL ASHER SAXON 
FROM THE FLAMES OF HER BURNING HOME 


Every visitor to Saxonville visits the 


monument and listens to the story of 
Old Peter Talbot and 


It was a terrific job. Slowly, taking no 
chances, he moved along the window 


ledges toward the down-pipe 


Daddy Faulkner are the two re scognized 
guides, and they tell the story in detail. 
On any day of the week you can see 
Daddy relating the narrative to one, two 
or three persons, who will be sitting on the 
bench on the west side of the monument, 
while Old Peter Talbot will be telling the 
story to his little group of patrons that 
he has seated on the stone seat on the 
east side. Daddy Faulkner is supposed 
to be the better of the two at the task, 
but Old Peter Talbot uses his arms to 
advantage, and a stranger who did not 
hook up with either guide at the depot is 
likely to be attracted to Peter’s group 
when he approaches the monument. 


HE story, for two years after the 

erection of the monument, was what 
might be called a one-part story, lacking 
a finish and leaving the hearer in a some- 
what perturbed and unsatisfied state of 
mind. Now it is a complete and fully- 
rounded yarn, and Old Peter Talbot and 
Daddy Fallon take, instead of the fif- 
teen-minute period which they formerly 
took, a good thirty-five minutes in the 
telling. They charge each listener twenty- 
five cents, and it 1s a very cheap enter- 
tainment. 

The first part of the story concerns the 
fire. It is known in Saxonville as The 
Great Fire, and it took place on the 
evening of July 13, 1914. According to 
all accounts it originated in a garage at 
the rear of Colonel Asher Saxon’s home. 
From the garage it managed, by means of 
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an Italian pergola, to reach the outbuild- 
ings and then it attacked the house. An 
old colonial mansion then stood on the 
present site of the big stone house the 
Colonel erected after the fire, and the 
house, the boards of which had been sun- 
kissed for fifty years, made itself into a 
torch that flamed up and called the 
countryside to come to the Square, 

It was a hot, heavy evening, and peo- 
ple came running from all quarters of the 
town till the Square was packed. Well- 
dressed people from the residential sec- 
tion were shouldered by dirty mill hands 
who, ordinarily afraid to invade the 
Square, had lost their fear of the aristo- 
cratic section when the great: spears of 
flame went up into the black night. 


was a wonderful sight. The flames 

lit up the whole of Ashet Avenue, the 
leaves of the elms that had been still a few 
minutes before, moving in a strange jerky 
fashion as if they were trying to pet away 
from the danger. The fountain, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Saxon, looked as if it 
was showering millions of diamonds upon 
the four nymphs sitting in the basin, and 
the red brick of the Courthouse glowed 
like the face of Mr. Ebenezer brulling 
when a rash boy dares to throw a show 
ball in his direction. 

When the flames crept: up the east 
wing of the building Colonel Asher Saxon 
came dashing through the square from the 
direction of the depot, and he screamed 
out orders to Jim Swinnerton, who ts the 
captain of the local fire brigade. 

“It’s no use trying to save the house, 
Colonel,” said Jim. “Tt’s pot to po All 
we can do is to hold the fire here. We're 
line ky that it started early so that every- 
one had a chance to pet out.” 

Phe Colonel wasn't too pleased with 
what Jim Swinnerton said, and he raced 
up and down in front of the house, fum- 
ing and fretting. He ran against Mrs. 
Sullers, who was his housekeeper, and he 
bullied her for not sending for him the 
moment the alarm was turned tn. 

“T did, sir,” said Mrs. Sullers. “I sent 
Joe, the butler, running full speed to 
tell you, and [| sent Billy Waite to Mr. 
Opleby’s place to tell Miss Lilian.” 

“Has the Waite boy come back?” 
screamed the Colonel. 

“T haven't seen him,” said Mrs. Sullers. 
1 told him to hurry and to bring Miss 
Lilian back with him.” 

It was at that moment that the eager 
eyed crowd surrounding the Colonel and 
Mrs. Sullers, listening open-mouthed to 
the questions and answers, received the 
thrill of their lives. Billy Watte dashed 
through the circle, his face white, his eyes 
nearly bursting out of his head. He 
stumbled against Colonel Asher Saxon, 
slipped to the ground, then clawed him- 
self up again, using the long legs of the 
astonished Colonel as a means of leverage. 

“Miss Lilian!” he sereamed. ‘Miss 
Lilian! She—she didn’t go to the—to the 
Ogleby party! She--she sent word that 
she —she was ill.” 

Those who were standing close to the 
Colonel at the moment Billy Waite 
cried out the astounding information 
said afterwards that a wave of fear passed 
over the Colonel's face giving him an ex 
pression that brought a qualmy feeling to 
those who watched him. For a full min 
ute he did not speak, standing absolutely 
rigid, his eyes upon Billy Waite; then he 
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turned and in a strained whisper he puta 
question to Mrs. Sullers. 


“What did he say?” he asked. ‘Tell 
me what he said,” 

“Miss Lilian!” cried Mrs. Sullers. 
“She —the house!” 


Mrs. Sullers waved her arms toward 
the burning house, and the movement 
unloosed a groan of horror that swept 
across the Square and down Asher Avenue 
to the depot, a slow moving proan that 
went along as a thousand tongues passed 
the information. 

Colonel Saxon flung Billy Waite aside 
and made a rush for the house, but big 
Dan Bulfin caught hold of him and held 
him. ‘The Colonel struck Dan in the face, 
and the two fell to the ground, and just 
then the shrill screams and yells which 


He held it up before her. “Your 
memory is #0 good,” he cried, 
“perhaps you can tell us 


about this nail” 





followed the slow-moving wave of groans, 
became one great: poignant scream that 
sprang up like a flaming wire. At a win- 
dow on the west side of the house, a owine 
dow cut off by the flames, was Lilian Saxon! 


HERE are a dozen different accounts 

of what followed tmmediately after 
Lilian Saxon appeared at the window. 
Some say that Jim Swinnerton made a rush 
for the house but was knocked over by a 
picce of burning wood that fell from the 
roof. Other accounts say that he was 
pushed aside and tripped up by a man 
who sprang from the crowd, a tall man 
that no one recognized, and who ran in a 
line towards the corner of the 
where, four stories above the 
ground, stood the girl, looking down 
directly upon the spot where big Dan 
Bulfin was struggling with her father, 

\ pipe came down the side of the house 
about two feet from the corner, and the 
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tall man ran for the pipe. Seizing it, and 
using the corner of the building as a help 
in climbing, he started up, and the main 
part of Saxonville watched him. ‘The 
Square was lit up so that his tattered 
shirt and trousers were plainly visible to 
all, and the people made the stranpest 
noises imaginable as they watched. Some 
of the strongest men in the town blub- 
bered like schoolboys, while women 
screamed and hid their faces. 

Up and up he went. ‘The flames had 


gota grip on the second story, and when 
he passed above the windows on that 
floor a great sheet of flame came through 
the nearest window and reached after him 
His tattered shirt 


like a big bloody claw. 

























seemed to help it. The little flying 
shreds of cotton touched the flame and 
the people in the Square drove their fin- 
ger-nails into the palms of their hands and 
ground their teeth together as they 
watched. 

He reached the third story and, using 
the shutters of the windows, he moved 
along till he was direetly underneath 
Lilian Saxon. No one thought he could 
stand the terrific heat that came from the 
flames shooting through the windows 
below, but he braced himself on a window 
ledge and, leaning back, he erted out to 
the girl to jump into his arms. 

For just an instant she hesitated, then 
she sprang. Saxonville held its breath. 
Lilian was then seventeen years of age, 
and she wasn’t what anyone could call a 
slight girl, She dropped straight down 
into his arms and he held her. Clutching 
her with his big strong arms, then moving 
hergently sothat she could remain between 
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him and the wall and so be sheltered from 
the furnace that was below, he moved 
back towards the down-pipe. 

It was a terrific job, but he did it. 
Slowly, taking no chances, he went from 
window ledge to window ledge till he 
reached the down-pipe. His task was 
over then. He shifted Lilian to his back 
and came down swiftly into the arms of 
Jim Swinnerton and ‘Ted Waldron, who 
had rushed through the smoke. 


HEY carried him and Lilian out into 

the Square, and Doctor Hepburn was 
rushed up to look after them. Lilian Saxon 
wasn’t hurt except that her hair and eye- 
lashes were singed off, but the man was 
allin. He became unconscious when they 
caught him at the bottom of the down- 
pipe, and he only regained his senses for 
one instant before his death, which oc- 
curred two hours later. The flames from 
the second-story windows that had leaped 





up at him when he leaned out to let Lilian 
jump had done him up in a dreadful 
fashion, and all Doctor Hepburn could do 
was to ease the agony. But in that in- 
stant when his senses returned he reached 
quickly for a knotted handkerchief and a 
polished horseshoe nail that they had 
taken out of his trousers pockets when 
searching for a name or address. He 
pushed both the handkerchief and the 
nail into Lilian Saxon’s hands and he at- 
tempted to tell her something. She 
stooped down in an effort to hear his mes- 
sage, but he could not speak and he 
slipped back and died with the girl hold- 
ing the nail and the knotted handkerchief 
in her hands. 

In that handkerchief they found, when 
the knots were untied, five one-hundred 
dollar bills, four fifties, three tens and a 
single five, altogether seven hundred and 
thirty-five dollars, but there was no mark 
of identification upon the man to tell who 





Polished Nail: 


he was, where he came from, or who was 
to receive the money. ‘There was nothing 
but the bright horseshoe nail with its 
square head. He had given that to Lilian 
Saxon with the money, and half of Saxon- 
ville fingered it in the week after the fire. 
It looked as if it had been polished for 
years, and the number of guesses that 
were made concerning that nail would 
fill a book. 

Then there came a little discovery that 
made the possibility of finding out his 
identity much greater. A boy out at 
Dixon's Crossing, five miles from Saxon- 
ville, had met the man on the road on the 
afternoon of the fire. The boy had a 
camera, and because the man looked a 
picturesque person he had taken a snap- 
shot of him. 


When Colonel Asher Saxon heard of 


this he had five score enlargements made 

of the picture and had them distrib- 

uted through the county. Many persons 
came and put in claims for the 
money, but they were not able to 
substantiate their claims, and not one 
was able to describe the marks that 
were on the dead man’s body, a list 
of which the police had taken before 
the burial. 

The search for the friends and rela af 
tives of the unknown died away at 
the end of a few months, and then 
Colonel Asher Saxon got an idea. He 
said that Providence had been ex- 
traordinarily kind to him in sending 
an unknown man to Saxonville on 
the evening of the fire to” rescue 
Lilian Saxon from the flames, and 
he decided to erect in the center of 
the Square a monument to the hero. 
A New York sculptor pot the com- 
mission and he was told to spare no 
expense, and in due time the monu- 
ment to The Unknown was set up on 
the Square, and old Peter Valbot and 
Daddy Faulkner became the recop- 
nized guides to lead stranpers to the 
monument and tell in detail the story 
of the wonderful rescue that was 
made by a stranger who had in his 
pockets seven hundred and thirty- 
five dollars and a lished horseshoe 
nail. People likec to hear the yarn, 
and Colonel Asher Saxon was 
pleased with their interest. very 
morning he would walk down Asher 

Avenue to the mill offices at the foot of 
Duquesne Street, and often when Old 
Peter Talbot or Daddy Faulkner had a 
visitor at the monument, Colonel Asher 
Saxon would pause for an instant, nod 
affably to the stranger and then walk on, 
perfectly conscious that Old Peter Talbot 
or Daddy Faulkner, as the case might be, 
was saying to the stranger: 

“There he goes!) That’s him! Colonel 
Asher Saxon, owner of the Saxon Mills, 
richest man in the county, giver of this 
monument and father of the beautiful 
Miss Lilian who was rescued by The 
Unknown.” 

‘The Colonel loved it. The looks of awe 
with which the visitors to Saxonville re- 
ceived the story, tickled his vanity. Deep 
down in his heart he was conscious of a 
certain sense of gratitude to the chauffeur 
who was blamed for causing the fire, and 
who was ignominiously dimissed the 
moment he was found. The blaze had 
brought into the Colonel's life a new ele- 
ment of vanity which built him up. Peo- 
ple who would never have been impressed 
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with the size of the Saxon Mills, the num- 
ber of employees, or Colonel Asher Sax- 
on’s wealth, listened open mouthed to the 
story of The Unknown, and then followed 
Old Peter ‘Valbot and Daddy Faulkner to 
the police station where Sergeant ‘Tom 
Hinckley allowed them to look at the 
polished horseshoe nail that was found 
with the money in the hero’s pocket. 
The money was in the Saxonville ‘Trust 
Company, of which Colonel Asher Saxon 
was president. The whole affair brought 
into the Colonel’s life that glamor of 
romance which the big rollers of the mills 
had crushed out of it, and he was inclined 
to thank the Almighty and not himself, 
a direct violation of his usual code. It 
was said that Colonel Asher Saxon sug- 
gested to Old Peter ‘Talbot and Daddy 
Faulkner the phrase which they both 
used at the conclusion of the narrative. 

“And it seems,” they would both re- 
mark as they collected their quarters, 
“that the good Lord sent along this Un 
known just because Colonel Asher Saxon 
Is a big employer of labor and it wouldn't 
be nice for anything to happen to him ot 
his family.” 

Afterwards when the story became a 
two-part story Old Peter and Daddy had 
had to cut out this little reflection, but 
for two whole years after the erection of 
the monument they used it continuously, 
and thereby convinced hundreds — of 
strangers that the Almighty was willing 
to sacrifice an unknown whose Possessions 
were seven hundred and thirty-five dollars 
and a horseshoe nail so that Colonel 
Asher Saxon might not be disturbed in 
his work of producing steel and maiming 
human beings. 


OW the County Poor Farm ts situated 

at Saxonville, andit forms what might 
be called a link between the mills and the 
residential section, Not that the Poor 
Farm is near the residential section, [tas 
miles and miles away from it, but an aged 
mill hand or his destitute wife, on their 
way to the Farm, must pass through the 
Square and the residential section. It ts 
unfortunate for the better people of 
Saxonville, but here again it seems as if 
the good Lord planned it so and made the 
choosers of the Farm site place it in such 
a position so that He in his own good time 
might bring home to Colonel Asher Saxon 
the knowledge that he, the Colonel, was 
an atom no bigger than a bug that might 
cling stupidly to a bar of steel that was 
being rolled in the clanging mills by the 
river. 

The Almighty picked a spring day for 
the dénouement, a anit rs, spring 
day. The elms along Asher Avenue had 
been splashed with green by the fairies of 
spring and the air was like soft velvet. 
As Colonel Asher Saxon walked down to 
his office that morning there were eleven 
strangers viewing the monument to The 
Unknown, the rather pathetic looking 
bronze figure of the tattered nameless pet 
son who, two years before, had bravely 
offered up his life to save a girl from a 
horrible death. It was the last morning 
when Colonel Asher Saxon, after passing 
the monument, instinctively squared his 
shoulders, knowing well that Old Peter 
and Daddy Faulkner were saying. to- 
gether: ‘There he goes! ‘That's him! 
Colonel Asher Saxon, owner of the Saxon 
Mills, richest man in the county, giver of 

(Continued on page 52) 








The 


By Captain John S. Cameron 


On May 15, 1917, Captain Cameron, with his wife 
and /retle daughter, satled from San Francisco in the 
American bark Beluga,” which he commanded. 
On July Ich, m the South Paerfre, the “Beluga” 


was captured and sunk by the German rarder 


Ca 


Wolf's Prey 


My Wife and Child and I, 
for Nine Months Prisoners 


on a German Rarder 








The raiders cannon were swung into position, clear for battle; the torpedo 


four torpedo tubes, two 
forward and two aft, all 


i Wolf.” Her officers and crew were added to the on the well decks. The 


prisoners already m the “Hell Hole” of the rarder, 
but the captam and his family were quartered on the 
The destination of al] was a prison 


camp m Germany, but Captain Cameron was on the 


berth deck. 


torpedoes forward were 
“Red Heads” and CSpce- 
cially effective for short dis- 
tances, while those aft 
were ‘Mannlichers” and 
used for long - distance 


Jookout to cheat the sea wolf of its prey. work. She also had four 


HE German auxiliary cruiser and 

mine-layer MWVolf was formerly 

a freighter belonging to the 

Hansa Line, a subsidiary of the 
Hamburg-America Line; of, 6728 gross 
tons; single screw, one funnel, two well 
decks, two telescoping masts, equipped 
with wireless, double bridge; she had two 
Sampson posts on the poop and four sets 
of cargo booms. On the poop rigged from 
the Sampson posts were two fake cargo 
booms whose real purpose was to disguise 
a 6-inch gun mounted there. On her boat 
deck she showed three life boats, working 
the boats from each side. ‘The vessel was 
painted all black and had no particular 
distinguishing marks. 

The Wolf carried two six-inch ordi- 
nary guns, one mounted forward 
under the forecastle head and the 
other on top of the 
poop. In addition 
she carried four 4.7 
ordinaries, two for- 
ward and two aft, 
mounted on the well 
deck. The bulwarks 
orrails at these guns, 
as at the six-inch 
forward gun, were 
fitted with hinges 
and spring catches, 
so that by one blow 
of a hammer they 
dropped down, piv- 
ing the guns ample 
room for action. 
Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances nothing 
of these guns could 
be seen along the 
rail. She was fur- 
ther armed with 
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machine guns, mounted 
two on each end of the boat deck in such 
a manner that they could control the 
decks and the prisoner's quarter aft. 

On leaving Kiel, the Wolf had a crew 
of 375 men, including the commander, 
one licutenant-commander, three senior 
and six junior leutenants, two surgeons 
and twelve warrant officers, including gun 
mechanics, torpedo mechanics, mine ex- 
yverts, navigating sub-licutenants, and 


IOUTSWAINS., She had al wireless crew 
of seven men, including one wireless ex- 
pert Phe signal corps consisted of six 


signal men in ( harge of al code expert, who 
had several years of training at a school 
in deciphering various codes. I am led to 






The prize crew. The man in the back line with a patch on his eye lost that eye by a 


wound received from the flying head of a beer bottle he was opening. It 
was Danish beer, #0 Denmark should be given the credit 


tubes protruded on the side. There was going to be a battle 
and we prisoners waited for the promised orders 


about the life-boat. But no orders came 


believe from what ] Saw that this main 
was able to decipher naval and private 
codes used in the South Pacihe, but was 
unable to handle codes used in the North 
Atlantie. 

On leaving Kiel, she had on board soo 
mines, 7500 tons of Westphalian coal, 
3000 tons of water, and 2500 tons of food 
and ammunition. ‘Uhis heavy cargo over- 
loaded the Wolf. | understand she was 
drawing over two feet more than her nor- 
mal loaded draft when she left Kiel and 
on perting safely through the blockade, 
she encountered a very heavy series of 
gales in the North Atlantic, causing the 
vessel to labor heavily. ‘This laboring 
strained her hull and topside and she 
dropped al good many rivets. As soon as 
she ran out of this bad weather, repairs 
were made and all her topsides double 
riveted. Something like ooo rivets were 
driven, this work being done by her crew 
as the Wolf proceeded down the Atlantic. 
Among her mechanics she seemed to have 
representatives from almost every trade 
and apparently an inexhaustible supply 
of materials for making repairs or new 
additions to her equipment. 

A good example of this 
was shown in the case of 
the hydroplane which the 
raider carried. The 
Bird, as the = ma- 
chine was called, 
met with an accident 
in which both wings 
and the pontoons 
were demolished and 
all six — cylinders 
cracked. The Bird 
appeared a total 
wreck, yet the aero- 
plane squad set to 
work and in a few 
days she was ready 
for duty again. 

The Wolf was 
equipped with a 
triple-expansion en- 
gine and three boil- 
ersand one auxihary 
donkey boiler. Het 
power plant was 
unique in that she 
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The Sea Wolf’s 


could steam seven knots per hour on a con- 
sumption of only 18 tons of coal per day, 
and 112 knots per hour, her maximum, on 
28 tons of coal per diem. [have heard it 
said that she had one of the most efhcient 
power plants out of Europe, having a fuel 
consumption of 1.2 per LL . The Wolf 
was further equip ved with a powerful 
searchlight ieee abafe the bridge, on 
a tower that could be raised or lowered 
at will, When not in use, nothing was to 
be seen of this light above the top of the 
house. ‘The Wolf sailed from Kiel on 
November 21, 1916. 

Lhe commander of the Wolf, Korvet- 
ten Kapitain Nerger, of the Imperial Ger- 
man Navy, was a man of probably 35 
years of age, of moderate height and slim 
build. Ele was immaculate in all things 
pertaining to his person, and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, I was in Commander Ner- 
gers quarters one a 
1 had visited him to t 
thank him for the cour- 
tesy he had extended 
to my family and to 
myself and found him 
a very agreeable man 
to talk to, a thorough 
gentleman and appar- 
ently anxious to do 
anything he could to 
make our lot bearable. 
In talking with him, 
there was nothing to 
denote the arrogant 
Prussianism which is 
said to predominate in 
the higher branches of 
the German Navy. 

And yet Commander 
Nerger was a man “all 
alone.” He kent abso- 
lutely to himself; he 
took no man into his 
confidence. No man 
ever knew an_ hour 
ahead what his plans 
were. Tle was the only 
one who knew when we 
started for home. On 
the fifteen-month cruise 
of the Wolf, Nerger 
was in full charge and ran his vessel as a 
one-man ship. He — in comfortable 
quarters on the boat deck, just et the 
bridge, and had his meals served in his 
wivate dining-room. In the five hese 
| was on the Wolf, | do not think T saw 
him on the berth deck more than a dozen 
times and then only on an inspection trip 
of some kind. He always had the appear- 
ance of having just stepped out of a band- 
box, he was so immaculate in his dress. 
I was told by his officers that Nerger 
never pets excited, alw: 1ys remains cool 
under all circumst: inces. They tell a 
story of his being in command of a light 
cruiser in the battle off the Dogger Bank, 
and a ae this engagement he calmly 
passed back and forth on the bridge, 
with a cigar in his mouth, giving his 
orders as calmly as if at some gun prac- 
tice or mancuvre. [lis ofheers and men 
all respected him, which to my mind ts a 
good enough recommendation. 


De agi os aaa 
Meme ig 


NE of the peculiarities of the Wolf's 
cruise Was that nobx nly excepting the 
Commander knew where she was going 
and how long she was to be wway. 
The majority of her ofhcers, thinking 


she would probably try to duplicate the 


black cat plays with a mouse. 


s Prey: 


raider Moewe’s 0 erations, took only 
enough clothes to te them about three 
months, and only augumented their sup- 
ly from the 
ja one of the captured steamers they 
pot several rolls ol bolts of heavy dress 
goods, but unfortunately for them, they 
didn’t have enough cotton thread to make 
them up into Wearing ap parel although 
some of them, in more need than others, 
sewed their new suits with ordinary. sail 
twine, similar to that which the grocer 
uses to tie up his parcels. Lhe cloth was 
all dark goods and it looked odd to see 
the coarse white string stitches against 
the dark background. Many of the suits 
were very well cut and fitted in the regular 
naval style. 

It does not take 


various vessels captured, 


long to write these 


things but it took me a long time to learn 
them. At first | had no permission to 





On August 4th, the raider captured the Australian steamer Matunga. 


weeks, in practice maneuvers, the Wolf played with the little vessel as a big 
The Matunga wae sunk on August 26th 


talk to the men. [had nobody to talk to, 
really, for my wife was still too weak to 
talk and anyway I| did not want her 
to ask questions. [ could not pive 
her answers that would keep her from 
worrying and worry was dangerous for 
her. Nita was not satisfied with con- 
versation with me. She had made friends 
with a number of the officers and was hav- 
ing the time of her life. every afternoon 
she would go up into the Commanders’ 
cabin on the boat deck and visit with 
him for a while. Tle made her welcome 
regularly until one afternoon she got 
fecling too much at home and got into 
mischief with the papers on his desk. 
Then the welcome ceased and Nita had to 
be satished with attentions from those of 
lower rank. It did not seem to trouble 
her at all, and T rather think the Com- 
mander was the loser, for the chatter of the 
lively little girl must have been some sort 
of a note of cheer what was surely a 
lonely life. 

My continued silence, with nobody to 
talk to, particul: irly in the long periods of 
darkness, for it was winter in the South 
Pacihe, grew very irksome. On account 
of the extreme heat in the cabin when the 
door was closed and the light on, | Was 
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unable to sit inside and read, so the only 
thing left was to sit outside my door on 
the deck and think. God knows | didn’t 
have many very things to 
think about! LT used to look forward to 
the half hour in the evening when Lieu 
tenant Zelasko would 
quarters and chat with me His talk 
usually was of the war, and I pot the 
German view of it. lt was hard to be 
lieve he was sincere In his view, “poor 
Germany” Wis the defendant; they were 
fighting to protect thet homes, not ina 
war of conquest. One of Zelasko's fellow 
lieutenants was in the sailors’ foot regi- 
ment when the Germans entered Antwerp 
the first time. “The civilian populace threw 
large rocks, flat-irons, and other kitchen 
utensils down on the soldiers’ heads while 
they were marching into the town. ‘This 
was considered a grave breach of M; IrqQuis: 
of Queensberry rules of 
war. After many of 
the brave ‘Teuton. sol- 
diers had been wounded 
in this undignified and 
barbarous manner, they 
withdrew and the ar 
tillery bombardment 
followed. — Lieutenant 
Zelasko appeared — to 
believe this sort of 
story. [le had won the 
Antwerp 
and he ought to know, 
I suppose. But | have 
heard, from other 
sources, that this sailor 
regiment marched up 
the street taking pot 
shots at anybody, male 
or female, who hap- 
pened to look out of a 
window or a door, I 
had my own ideas, of 
course, while | listened 
to Zelasko’s talk, but I 
just listened. I figured 
it might be more com- 
fortable for me and 
my family, traveling on 
the Wolf, if | kept out 
of arguments. 

One afternoon [| asked Commander 
Nerger for permission to talk to some of 
the men. 

“Te isn’t healthy,” | told him, “for a 
man to sit around all day and part of the 
night and not say a word to anybody.” 

He laughed. “One can get used to it,” 
he said. | knew he referred to himself. 
“Bue you needn't be so lonesome. You 
may walk around and talk some to the 
men on deck But on no account are you 
to talk to any of the prisoners taken before 
you came aboard.” 

It was plain to me that he did not wish 
me to get any information from. those 
prisoners who knew of the Wo//’s various 
activities. This mattered 
what | needed was some 
companionship. ‘Uhereafter | could hold 
short conversations with al good many 
members of the crew and before long | had 
yractically the run of the ship. But I 
vad been on board for some time before 
I got a chance to sneak down below aft 
and see what the quarters 
were like and manage a talk with some of 
the men. What | saw that day fairly 
sickened me, and [’m not squeamish. | 
had been fearful for the treatment that 
would be given my wife and child. Now 
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come to my 


won cross at 
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mine-laying 
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I saw that they had been the means of 
saving me from cruel hardship. 

The prisoners’ quarters on the /o// 
were located aft in the maim cargo hold 
The only entrance Was undet the poop, on 
the main deck. The quarters were reached 
by means of a narrow ladder only and 
this ladder was built in such a mannet 
that not more than two persons could 
pass up while one came down, thus guard 
mp apse any concerted rush in’ the 
event of an escape bemg planned 


Vic R the entranec, of hole m the deck 
leading to these stairs, was strung a 
heavy ion hate hoot cover, 1m Sue hoaman 
ner that it could be dropped into place 
istantancously by one of the guards. 
This hatch would effectually close 
the only exit from the quarters 
where there were over two hun 
dred prisoners confined, Also, the 
closing of this hatch would cut oft 
nearly one-half the air supply, so 
during the times when this hatch 
was closed, when the MWol/ was 
passing through some danger, the 
suffering in the hold, from lack of 
air, was intense, Even under 
normal conditions the aim supply 
wis inadequate. It Wis proba rly 
8:20 p.m. when IT was there and 
I would judge the temperature to 
have been between 118 and 120 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the reek 
of breath and bodies was some- 
thing awful. On this particular 
night L should judge that) from 
one-quarter to three-eighths of an 
inch of sweat was on the floor, 
and when the vessel rolled there 
would be a thin scum of liquid 
running from side to side. The 
walls and ceiling were literally running 
water, which was caused by moisture 
drawn from the bodies of the men by the 
hot iron sides of the ship and the deck 
overhead. Combine stale tobacco smoke 
with this atmosphere and it was a wonder 
to me that a human being could exist in it. 
At this time everybody was herded into 
the one compartment captain, mates, 
engineers, firemen, sailors, cooks and 
flunkies, all together. Lhere were hipgpers, 
‘Turks, Greeks and Japanese. At night 
everybody slept in hammocks and during 
the day these hammocks were “made up” 
and piled away in one corner, this leaving 
enough room for several rough plank 
tables and benches to be set up. There 
were no lockers or any compartments 
where a man could put his spare clothing 
Therefore no man’s 


or shaving gear. 
A man who 


gear was safe from. theft. 
didn’t have a shirt would steal one from a 
man who had two, this made it impossible 
for a man to have any more clothes than 
what he stood in. Later on, many of the 
men were given empty cases or boxes and 
would fix them up to keep spare gear in, 
Certain squads of men would take 
turns in keeping these quarters clean, the 
whole place being thoroughly scrubbed 
out. three times a week. | mean 
“thoroughly” in the full sense of the word. 
Ever ything moveable excepting the cloth 
ing boxes would be taken on deck, then 
the room scrubbed with heavy brushes 
and sand; next the table and benches 
would be scoured with sand and canvas, 
the hammocks scrubbed and the various 
tin dishes used for food would be scoured 
bright. After everything was dry they 
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would be put back in) place and the 
Prisoner Otheer would make an inspee- 
tion. lt was very seldom he found any 
thing to complain of, as the men seemed 
to welcome this house-cleaning; it pave 
them something to do and occupied theat 


tin Reading material was very scarce, 
so the time passed very slowly. 
There was supposed to be a regular 


routine, but owing to the many 
as gun practice, fire 


daily 
nite rruptions, SUE h 


dall, boarding drill and drills with small 
arms, this routine was not always carried 
out \e §:30 a.m. all the prisoners were 
awakened and by 6 o'clock all the ham- 
mocks were made up and stowed away. 
The n the tables were setup in place and 
the table laid for 


breakfast. At 7 















Juanita wae not satisfied with conversation with me. 


made friends with the German officers and 


was having the time of her life 


o'clock the squad) flunkies would get 
their pear ready and prom tly at 7.20 
breakfast would be ready. seclle Bise es 
after breakfast they would) wash— the 
dishes and give the quarters their regular 
daily clean-up. Usually during the fore- 
noon, after thei work was done, the 
prisoners would be allowed to go up on 
deck and enjoy the fresh air. Dinner at 
12.30 noon, coffee 3.30 p.m., and supper 
at 6.30 o'clock. Very seldom was any- 
body allowed on deck after coffee. At 
#.00 p. m. all lights were extinguished 
excepting three, one over the steps at the 
exit and two at the back of the quarters. 

Lhe distribution of the fresh water was 
also very Kach prisoner was al- 
lowed one-third gallon per day for wash- 
ing, drinking and bathing purposes. ‘This 
amount, properly conserved, will answer 
the purpose, but unfortunately — the 
method of distribution was so poor that 
all did not get then regular allowance, and 
the loss of this water caused the unfor- 
tunate ones great inconvenience, C8- 
pecially during the time that the MWo/f 
was in the tropics. Many of the men used 
tea to brush their teeth in, while | have 
heard of cases where tea had been used 
for shaving purposes but imagine these 


poor. 


cases to be rare, 

The whole thing made a man's heart 
ache and | hated the breed of men that 
could treat fellow-humans in that way. 
I had just said as much when the sentry 
gave me the sign that the Prisoner Officer 
was coming and | had to beat a retreat. 
Afterwards | found out that it was not 
the Prisoner Oflicer but the Mine Officer, 
Lieutenant Dedrick, who proved to be a 


humane officer and a age sia of the 


prisoners, Dedrick came down below 
into the “Hell Hole” and got one pood 
lung full of the rotten atmosphere. He 
went mmediately to the Commander and 
reported conditions. Commander Nerget 
at once called both doctors and accom 
panied them aft on a tour of inspection 
The next day everybody was chased on 
deck and the “Hell Hole” below) was 
cleaned out and better ventilation at 
ranged for; it was also painted. Also, the 
captured captains and ships’ ofhcers were 
given quarters to themselves, while the 
whites and blacks were separated, On the 
whole the conditions for these two- 
hundred men were improved one-hun- 
dred per cent. Uhe Prisoner Ofhcer was 
confined to his room for five days 
for allowing such conditions to 
exist. Nerger had inspected these 
quarters before, but only when 
the men were on deck and the 
place freshly cleaned out. Per- 
sonally, | do not think he knew 
how bad conditions were. 

All this time we were steaming 
in a northerly and westerly direc 
tion. When we arrived at. the 
southernmost end of New Guinea 
we stopped and lay to 
for a couple of days. | 
sOOT learned that) we 
were waiting for a 
steamer and expected 
herany minute, During 


these days the Wolf's 

‘ hydroplane would go up 
She to reconnoiter — three 
times a day. Ie would) travel 


hifty or sixty miles on clear days 

and froma heightof three thousand 

meters it had a vision of ninety 
miles, so the Germans claimed. One of the 
German sailors told me that in another day 
or so we should have plenty of beer 
that they had picked up a wireless mes- 
sage stating that the Australian steamet 
Matunga would soon arrive in Rabul with 
five hundred tons of coal and three hun- 
dred tons of food stuffs, so many hundred 
cases of beer, etc. for the Government. 
Sure enough, on the morning of August 
ath, | was awakened by my orderly with 
the usual supply of cotton batting for our 
ears. Shortly thereafter there was a 
bang from one of the cannons and the 
Matunga stopped. Licutenant Rose and 
the prize crew went on board and took 
charge. In about an hour the launch 
came back with the Matunga’s captain, 
Donaldson, and his officers and crew, also 
sixteen Australian soldiers who were en 
route to the Islands. Both steamers then 
proceeded north, arriving on August roth, 
at a place in northern New Guinea that 
we named Pirate Cove. 


N the way to Pirate Cove, Commandet 

Nerger practiced all kinds of naval 
maneuvers with the Wolfand Matunga, At 
one time he would engage her in battle and 
finally, after a herce encounter, by superior 
maneuvering he would destroy her. ‘The 
next time, the Matunga would be an’enemy 
merchant vessel and the Wolf would sneak 
up to her, suddenly dropping her ports and 
make the capture. ‘This maneuver was 
carried out quite realistically the boarding 
crew supposedly meeting resistance and 
finally taking charge of her after a fight 
on deck, in which the boarding crew's 
bayonet drill would come in handy. 
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At another time the A/atunga would be 
a German cruiser and) Nerger would 
direct her attack against the enemy, At 
this time he was probably antiopating 
bemy made an Admiral on his return to 
Germany and was getting what practice 
he could, ‘To me, knowing pretty well 
what was romp to happen to the poor 
little steamer before the kame was over, 
it was just like a big black cat playing 
with a mouse. 

During these maneuvers, one of the 
prize crew was wounded, THe had been 
shot once through the shoulder on) the 
Russian front; on two occasions while in 
service in France he was shot, once 
through the leg, and once through the 
arm; at the storming of Antwerp he was 
wounded on the head by a flying piece of 
shell, and later on, while trying to storm a 
bridge, he was bayoneted. And now, 
while serving as a member of the prize 
crew on the AMetunga he lost an eye. He 
was working off the head of a beer bottle 
and a piece of the glass struck his right 
eye. The bottle contained “Gamle Carls 
berg,” a Danish beer, and as this accident 
happened on an Australian steamer in the 
Indian ocean, | don't know exactly who 
should pet the credit for this put out, al 
though | think that Denmark should be 
credited with an assist But perhaps I'm 
a bie partial to Denmark, on account of 
what she did for us later, 


HILT lying at Pirate Cove we had an 
exciting experience, It seems that 
the Germans had a suspicion that some of 
the prisoners were pong to try to escape 
| here had been one 


While 


Island, 


by swimming ashore 
experience of the kind already. 
the Wolf was lying at Sunday 
undergoing repairs to her boilers, the 
prisoners were furnished with fish-hooks 
and lines and a couple of jolly boats and 
allowed to row into the rocks and catch 
fish Fach boat, of course, Was mn charge 
of an armed sentry. After fishing they 
would return to the Wolf each night. On 
the night before the raider was to. sail, 
two men, the chief mate and first assist 
ant engineer of the Turitela*® made thei 
getaway. ‘They had secreted in’ thei 
clothes a supply of fish-hooks and lines, a 
small hunter's hatchet, two large sheathed 
knives each, matches and a good supply 
of tobacco, the matches and tobacco being 
securely wrapped in waterproof oileloth, 
Just at dusk, as the prisoners were being 
ordered below, these two men slipped over 
the side, sliding down a rope into the 
water. Immediately a confederate took 
care of the rope. ‘The men swam undet 
the stern and climbed up on the rudder 
and sat there where they could not be 
seen from on deck. About nine o'clock 
When it was good and dark, they slipped 
Again into the water and swam for the 
shore, some half mile distant, Mean- 
while the rest of the prisoners were sitting 
below in the “Hell Hole,” betting on their 
chances, for there is a strong current in 
this locality, setting parallel with the 
shore, and the water is infested with 
sharks. ‘The betting was two to one that 
neither of them would make it. Tt was 
learned by wireless, months afterwards, 
that the engineer was drowned but the 
Mate reached shore in an exhausted cone. 
dition, “The men had become separated 
inthe dark and the mate never knew for 
a certainty whether his chum had been 
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taken by a shark or had got exhausted and 
gone down, The mate stayed on the 
island something over two months. He 
had found a house there, fully furnished 
with quite a supply of provisions on hand, 
Lhe family that lived there was away on 
a visit, probably to New Zealand. Every 
thing indicated that they intended re 
turning ata later date. A calendar hang 
ing on the wall showed that the family 
had left there in April. Before they could 
come back and find their uninvited guest, 
he was taken off by a Jap cruiser whose 
attention was attracted by the signal fire 
which he kept burning day and night. He 
was landed mn New Zealand. [know that 
Frank Stockton wrote a story something 
like this years ago, but [have verthed this 
nece of recent history and can vouch for 
its truth. 

The Germans punished the prisoners 
for this escape by keeping them all below 
for twenty cipht days, with only an hour 
on deck each day. Uhey did not propose 
thae another escape should occur while 
at Pirate Cove. Uhey doubled the guards 
both below and on deck and in addition 
had twenty-four marines sleep on. the 
afterdeck with their muskets alongside of 
them. On this particular night the Get 
man satlors had stolen a couple of cases 
of whiskey from the cargo of the Alatunya, 
and many of them were pretty badly in- 
toxicated, ‘Toward midnight one of the 
guards down below aft Imagined that he 
saw someone making a sneak for the 
stairs leading on deck. Next moment he 
shouted “Help! Help!" and blazed away 
with his revolver in the general direction 
of the Staumway. Naturally, the prisoners 
sleeping on the far side of the stairs made 
a rush to get out of the line of fire. The 
guard saw this crowd rushing his way and 
ran on deck mmedtately, rousing every 
body on board by his cries. A’ peneral 
alarm was sounded and men and otheers 
poured on deck from all directions, Just 
then a shoal of fish some little distance 
away in the water made a disturbance and 
the German crew, thinking that some- 
body Wil attempting to swim ashore, 
opened fire on the fish with two machine 
guns. Also, everybody who had a rifle 
or a revolvet opened fire at something, 
One ofheer, who stood in front of my 
room, emptied his revolver into the air, 
just shooting because everybody else was 
doing it. Meanwhile Chief Officer 
Schmell and three sailors had jumped into 
the launch and, also mistaking the shoal 
of fish for prisoners trying to swim ashore, 
made for the spot — and were enthustastic- 
ally fired upon by the German machine 
guns in the dark. Tt sure was bum team 
work, and a miracle that Schmell and his 
men were not killed. “Phe launch was 
yunctured in several places. When the 
vig searchlight was put into commission 
it became apparent that there was nobody 
in the water. All the prisoners were then 
mustered out and counted, and as there 
were none missing the Germans decided 
that it must have been a false alarm and 
everybody blamed everybody else. When 
Schmell got back on the Wolf he was 
raving mad at having been fired at by the 
machine guns; he wanted to court-martial 
everybody, including the cook It always 
will remain a miracle that some of our own 
fellows weren't shot as the frenzied guard 
emptied his gun before running on deck. 

Before we left Pirate Cove the cargo 
and coal of the Matunga were transferred 
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to the Wolf; also nine passengers who had 
been allowed to remain upon the steamer 
so far and the balance of her crew. On 
August 26th the two steamers proceeded 
to sea and that afternoon the A/atunga 
was sunk by three bombs. Her otheers 
and crew and the sixteen soldiers were in 
the “Hell Hole” of the raider, but the 
nine PASSCHRLCES were piven qyubat ters on the 
same deck where we were. There was a 
colonel and a mayor, with his wife, both 
belonging to the Australian medical 
corps; three Australian military captains, 
three civilian planters who were en route 
for the plantations on the Ishinds, and the 
stewardess of the Matu nud. Vhis addition 
of prisoners to the topside was most wel 
come to me, | would have somebody else 
to talk to, and the coming of the two 
Women was a preat relief, as my wile was 
still very all. T fele that just the sound of 
their voices on that womantess ship would 
be a great comfort to her. But when they 
came into the cabin she would not believe 
that they were indeed women. She wes 
still a bie delirious and she thought they 
were some of the Germans dressed up to 
torment her. Twas more than glad of the 
chance to talk with the men and to pet 
news and opinions of the war from another 
source than the Germans You must 
remember that | had sailed through the 
Golden Gate in May when Ameritea had 
hardly realized as yet that she was actual 

ly in the wat It was then August and | 
was eager to know what steps we had 
taken and what we were planning to do 
The Germans had carefully kept from me 
any news that did not report German 
progress. “To my disappointment these 
Australians did not seem to realize that 
America was init also. Well, they know 
more about it now, and so do the Get 

mans. Bue LL had to go on, hoping for 
news of our part in the fight, and won 

dering how and when it might come to me 


HE day that the Matunga was sunk | 

had a glimmer of hope that we were 
going togetollthe raider, Oneofthe steam 
ers’ large life boats and a small gasoline 
launch had been transferred to the Wo// 
These were hoisted on deck and placed 
in such a manner that they could be put 
overboard eusily. Moreover, m that post 
thon they interfered with the movements 
of the bun crew. | knew from this that 
they were there only temporarily and | 
was hopeful they were there for us I was 
almost sure of it when one of the ofheers 
spoke to me as [ stood looking at these 
boats. 

“Have you had any experience with 
gas engines?” he asked me, apparently 
as a casual question, 

“Yes, sir,” L answered promptly, “quite 
a lot.” 

“This particular ‘make’ for instance?” 

“Sure,” said 1, and it was the truth; 
“TL used to own one of these engines my 
self.” 

He said nothing more to me but he 
was overheard repeating it to the Chief 
Officer. ‘That convinced me that Com 
mander Nerger was giving serious thought 
to landing the women and the child and 
the medical officers and that | was to 
handle the boats This would have been 
the logic al thing for him to do if he wanted 
to conform to the articles of the Geneva 
Convention, which specifically provide 
that medical officers, in the event of 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Uniformed Chinese laborers passing through British Columbia on the way to Europe, where 200,000 of them are now employed 


behind the lines in France and England 


John Chinaman Breaks Through 


How War Needs Are Breaching the Exclusion Walls 
Erected Against Him by the White Races 


N London, 


twenty-four months ago, 


one Wednesday cy ening 


there was 


amass meeting held on the corner of 


Pippot Street, Limehouse — to 
test against the influx of John Chinaman 
into bonny old I neland. 

Here in the Kast End of the 
greatest capital “yellow” peril” 
called upon all true Britons to denounce 
the yellow man in them midst. ‘This 
meeting was presided over by Robert 
Willams, of the National ‘Vransport 
Workers’ Federation. The big talking 
point of that London protest was the fact 
that, while there were 
cording to the Alien Repistration Act in 
the Poplar Distriet, only were in 
lodgings licensed by the London County 

Where it demanded 
enforcement of the law? Why 
were these Chinese allowed to live any- 
where at their heathenly pleasure? 

Lhe London navvies that night heard a 
srotest against “the Chinese invasion” of 
Sritaan. They knew that down on the 
London docks the re were two Chinamen 
to every white man the 
They knew that many of these 
yellow aliens were married. They knew, 
too, that a big Chinese restaurant had 
just opened down the West India Dock 
Road. 

The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
of the most powerful in England 
the protest into the Trades Union Con 
gress held at Birmingham. ‘There, alarm 
at the steady increase in the 
hands on Britain's 


pro 


world’s 


dodgers 


1000 ( hinese sta 
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It was an increase, true, since the 
stress of times had begun to. try 
Britain. But what England's 
seas wanted to know was: 
is “this ortentalizing’ of the 
marine to stop? 
In the ante-bellum days the Germans 

who first raised the cry of “yellow perl,” 
were using: John Chinaman 


ships. 
wal 
SONS of the 
When 
British 


scven 


remember 
more 
the Teutonic marine. Now when the war 
tied up Germany's ships overnight, the 
Chinese seamen made thetr way to Hol- 
land and thence crossed the Channel to 
London, to Liverpool, to Cardiff. They 
at lower pay 
and harder conditions than english S8Ca- 
men had. Now. the unions 
were Willing to do their bit for Jobn Bull, 
but they what was going to 
hapyp nafter the coming of peace, Would 
the Chinese continue to man John Bull's 
ships 
It ts 


were put on British ships 
seamen s 


wondered 


just this feeling of apprehension 
over the yellow man which led to serious 
disturbance ino London. Perhaps it is 
cheaper, the unions said, for British sea- 
power to lose vellow than | nylish crews in 
running U-boat blockades. But the Enp- 
lish seamen want it to be known that there 
must be no onentalizing of England's 
shipping after the war to meet German 
competition, ot Japanese competition, or 
any other maritime rivalry. 

Those Lords of Admiralty are refusing 


and more in the quiet expansion of 


to answer all questions raised in the House 
of Commons as to what ts happening on 
certain. ships. But) there are between 
7OCO and 8000 Chinese alone — seamen 
and denizens of the London and Liver 
pool docks in england, The Holt liners, 
the old P. & O., and other links of empire 
east of Suez, have John Chinaman on the 
On the 2nd of June, 1916, 
a Royal Mail steamship sailed for South 
America every oman-eyack a Chinese 
sailor. 
This had never happened before. 


’ 
shi YS roster, 


UCT is one manifestation of the de- 

cisive lifting of pates and barriers that 
has taken place since the white world 
went to war, 

From i844 John Chinaman has been 
going out into the four corners of the 
world more and more, a lowly seeker after 
fortune. Wherever he met the white 
race, sooner or later John Chinaman has 
had to po vellow and white have never 
mixed. Tt is a far ery from the sand-lot 
orators by the Golden Gate, from the 
goldfield riots of Australia, from the South 
African protests, down to the Wednes- 
day evening war-time meeting on the 
Piggot Street corner in London, But the 
fiatisthe same: ‘The Chinese must go!” 

Vet today m ( ‘hinese for decades 
finding a wall in every white man’s coun- 
try are numbered by the tens of thou- 
sand in the of the Allies, They 
have made good. ‘They are a war factor. 
His Britannic Majesty’s Chinese Labor 
Corps now behind the battle line in France 


service 
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John Chinaman Breaks ‘Through: 


is almost as large as the total Chinese, 
wopulation im the United States. The 


‘rench Republic has recruited a force of 


similar dimensions, bringing Chinese man- 
power Overseas for non-combatant and 
industrial work. Ieven teeming Russia, 
before its tragic collapse, had drawn upon 
thousands of Chinese for work as. fat 
west as the Ural mines. Ino rorg there 
were but 7000 in this rich country, but a 
four-fold increase brought the total to 
30,000. All told, 200,000 Chinese are 
“carrying on” in the war zone, laboring 
behind the lines, in munition works and 
factories, manning ships. 

Though the pages of no White Book 
say it, the break between the Chinese 
Republic and Germany was precipitated 
largely by the Allied dr; ifting of China's 
man-power. Even in its beginnings, the 
French and British mobilization of Chinese 
labor caused a diplom: itic battle royal. 

The Kaiser’s henchman in’ China's 
capital, the golden-handed |= Admiral 
Hintze, saw what those beginnings back 
In 1915-1916 meant, saw it before Eng 
land’s Director-General of Military Raa 
ways made Britain realize the possibili- 
tics presented by the systematic applhica- 
tion of Chinese labor to weak spots in the 
economic line of defense. 


In Shanghai one day the consulate of 
Ma 


the Teutons looked into the actions of a 
Chinese tron foundry with anxiety. The 
foundry seemed to have an insatiable de- 
mand for brass-smiths, iron-smiths and 
mechantes. “Then again one Chinaman 
would be seen talking most earnestly to 
another. Tt generally ended by China- 
man Number One taking Number ‘Two 
to a consulate with which the Germans 
had held no trafhe since a certain happen- 
ing in torg. Inside, a medical man and 
a mechanteal engineer would look over 


Chinaman Number ‘Two emore often 
than not, John Chinaman grinned and 
put his mark to a lengthy contract for 
service in France. 

This contract covered all the vicisst- 
tudes of this life and death. A’ photo:- 
graph was taken of the yellow recruit, 
Four copies went thet several ways: one 
to the factory where he was destined to 
work, a second was given his family, with 
advanced pay for a month and a half; 
the third went on to the contract he had 
just signed; and the last remained on hile 
at the consulate— for eventualities. He 
knew to a grain of rice the rations due 
him, 

He was piven free board and lodging 
from the beginning of the contract to the 
termination of his service for the Allie S, 
his itions being 700 grammes (approxi- 
mately 1! Vs pounds) of rice; » 200 grammes 
of fresh or salted meat, 
dried meat; 230 grammes of green vege 
tables, or 60 grammes of dried vegetables; 
1S grammes each of tea, fat, or oil, and 
salt, with cooking utensils and fuel suth- 
cient to cook the rations. 


IS living quarters were to be close to 

work, and beds were to be arranged in 
a satisfactory way; free medical attention 
was provided for every quota. Wages 
could be assigned, wholly or in’ part, to 
“the old folks at home,” proof of payment 
being given, Protection under the French 
law was accorded him, and he was to 
serve in France for two to four years, a 
olongation of time by mutual assent 
S ing provided for. He was not to be en- 
raged ino military operations; he was to 
Ke repatriated by the Allies; his pay was 
arranged on a sliding scale, from work- 
men to foremen, on a ten-hour basis with 
overtime at: rates which meant sudden 


or 100 grammes of 
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If he died 
brought 


wealth for him and his family 
OVeEr-«SCAS, his body would be 
back to the ancestral dust 

German intrigue- a campaign — of 
threats, lies, and bribery could not off 
set this munificent offer made by Allied 
interests. John Chinaman began to go 
overseas ina steady stream, 


The German Government peremptorily 
warned China that the Central moat 
considered this a violation of neutrality. 
Divers threats followed as to what would 
happen if China persisted. Perhaps this 
had just the opposite from the intended 
effect, for just about this time the Prussian 
policy of under-sea warfare began to hit 
China. Following the American lead, the 
Chinese Republic February, 1917, pro 
tested to the Teutons. 

The Foreign Ofhice cited the losses of 
“many Chinese 
on board foreign ships’; one was ‘the 
case of those who lost thew lives on the 
British steamer //arpalyec, torpedoed be 
tween Rotterdam and Neweastle”™; and 
others occurred according to this ofheral 
indictment “on two Japanese Steame#rs 
and on French and British merchantmen 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean.” 

Phe Feutons, hay ing thrown overboard 
international law, retorted that the doing 
to death of John Chinaman at sea “oe 
curred only ins connection with Chinese 
who had gone to the front as laborers for 
digging trenches or for rendering other 
war services, thus assuming the character 
of combatants with all the dangers at- 
tached thereto.” 

China’s answer put the whole question 
of drafting Chinese man-power for the 
Allies on another basis The Republic 
of China handed the Kaiser's spokesman 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Will John Chinaman be content to do back home after the war? 


It alao showe the settlement of Chinese labor all over the world 


Thies map shows the vast areas that are barred against him by the white man. 


Apparently the world atruggle is razing, for a time at 


least, the barbed wire the Caucasians had strung around their domain againaet the yellow man 








The Babe on Burro-back 


With Kyaks and Kids on a Midsummer Hrke in the High Sierra 


HEN a family includes a 


daughter of four-and-a-half 


years and a oson less than 


three, the conventional solu- 


tions of the summer vacation problem 
seem rather unsatisfactory So. owe 
decided upon a real vacation, a journey 
with burros i the Sierra Nevada. 
Some of our friends shook them heads 
atpour temerity in taking our younpsters 
away from the safeguards of civilization 
“Suppose you should need a 
But the wilderness held 


shysieran 
they exclaimed 
no perils for us; the worst calamities we 
could anticipate were such as we could 
treat successfully with our first-aid kit. 

W c possessed Trytae hy of the Hecese 
sary equipment from canoe trips 
of former years, and to transport 
it and our food, mstead of the 
usual kyaks of canvas or rawhide, 
three pairs of wooden boxes were 
made, put together with screws 
and provided with rope handles. 
These could be packed at home, 
ready for travel by rathroad of 
donkey. 

On a camping trip, the happy 
mean between too little food and 
too much bageage is difheule of 
attainment, The usual method 
of making out the “grub lise” ts 
to consult the book of some re 
nowned camper, who tells exactly 
what food to take for two men on 
a two-weeks’ trip. This is all righe 
if you like just what he likes, but 
if, as is usually the case, you want 
to take liberties with his list, you 
fearful lest either your 
appetite ot muscles suffer 
‘There is just one scientific and 
satisfactory way to do it to my 
notion 

A man needs from 2500 to 7500 
calories of energy in his food a 
day, depending on his size and the 
amount of work the trip demands, 
What you do, then, ts to make a list of the 
things you like, in the proportions that 
appeal to you, and then adjust the quant 
tics till you have, RAY, JOOO ¢ alories a day 
foreach member. You may calculate the 
fuel value of the common camp foods with 
sufhicient accuracy by the aid of the follow- 


be« ome 
yout 


in Yo approxiniate values: ‘ P 
BMP ( ilories per lb. 


All dry cereals, flour, rice, beans, ete 1050 
Sugar IS60 
Fats and oils, bacon, butter 3650 
Cheese 2000 
Chocolate 2850 
Milk, evaporated, unsweetened SOO 
Milk, condensed, sweetened 1500 
Dried fruit 100 
Canned fish 1000 
Canned chicken, ete 1600 


Our list of food included large quan 
tities of “authorized” flour, with which we 
made quick breads daily in our aluminum 
reflecting oven, oleomargarine, which 
keeps better than butter, whic h we spread 
on the bread, besides using tt for frying 


and shortening, cheese, which is a pood 


a0 


By Joel H. Hildebrand 


substitute for meat, and lots of chocolate 
and condensed milk, good for the children 
in lieu of fresh milk. 
made it possible to vary the menu with 


Some egpe powder 


Rice goes well with fish and accom 
panies well almost anything. Left over 
ican be turned into lusctous fritters with 
egg powder, flour, baking powder, supat 
and a little milk. 

The great day set for our departure 
finally arcived. We donned our camp 
clothes and took the tram for Sonora, a 
mountain town about seventy five miles 


( ake 





We led Buck and Waddle, each mounted by a youngster, 


prevented from falling off by the kyaks on each side. 


Mamie, the youngest burro, bearing the tent 


and blankets, forayed unrestrained 


northwest of the Yosemite Valley, our des 
tination, We spent the night here, and 
in the morning made the acquaintance of 
the three donkeys which were to carry our 
“outhe’ and the two children. When 
packed, each animal had a pair of kyaks 
squcezing his ribs. The tent and blankets 
were on top of one, and a child bestrode 
each of the other two, protected from the 
rather bare anatomy of the pack saddles 
by burlap pads, and prevented from fall- 
my by the kyaks on each side, 

We led Buck and Waddles, each 
mounted by a younpster, Maunie, the 
younpest animal, foraped unrestramed, 
though she kept up with us without 
ditheulty, as she was a fast walker, and 
could spend half the time eating and stall 
not fall behind the others 

As we departed through the town some 
of the inhabitants came out to watch 
and to wave us cheery farewells. One 
old dame called to us, That's the way I 
came to California, only To had one in 
each box as well as the one on top.” 


It was a great blow to my pride to find, 
on the afternoon of the frst day, that | 
had overestimated out progress Lhe 
trouble proved to be that Thad expected 
al reasonable distance to be covered aS 
time ehipsed, Whereas our true progress 
must, l discovered, be gauged ata tate 
of about one and a half miles an hour. 
This was rather trying to our patience at 
first, but as our minds became adjusted 
to it we found it quite satisfactory. Our 
object was a journey, not a destination, 
and we got more than two weeks of pood 
fun out ofa tap that an automobile party 
would cover ina day. People who travel 
by motor miss the songs of the birds, the 
rustle of leaves, and the flowers 
partly hidden im the RPASS, 

Our hirst camp was under a big 
digger pine in rather open country 
The day had been warm, and we 
were not yet broken in) to tramp 
inp, and we enjoyed the rest that 
came, first with supper around 
our fire, and then in the cozy little 
tent until morning 

A couple of hours travel brought 
us to the deep gorge of the ‘Tuo 
lumne river, offering us our first 
glimpses of the distant snow- 
covered mountains. We made 
the long, steep descent, crossed 
the river, a clinbed up. the 
other side, where we ate our mid- 
day lunch beside a small stream. 
We found a delightful campe-site in 
the late afternoon near a stream 
called Deer Creek, where we Ce. 
mained all the next day, loafing 
and reading, while the children 
splashed in the creek. ‘The next 
day brought us through Big Oak 
Flat to Groveland, in the country 
of the Forty-niners. ‘The valley, 
especially about the former town 
is a Vast expanse of gravel and 
ditches where the placer miners 
have overturned the soil and left it 
bottom up, after washing out the gold. The 
whole countryside entranced us. We sang 
and told stoves; we learned the names of 
the animals and birds; the different kinds 
of pine trees were distinguished by thei 
characteristic cones, needles and bark. 
We were always alert to notice an un- 
usual flower or butterfly. And so the 
happy hours passed as we plodded let 
surely along. 


N camp everyone had duties to per 

form. Nowhere else does one get suc h 
an appreciation of the necessary connee- 
tion between working and eating, no- 
where will a selfish character be more 
quickly revealed than in camp life. Many 
aman who can pass for a fine fellow in 
society has given himself away im camp 
by letting the other fellow wash = the 
dishes. Camp life ts such excellent train 
ing in grood natured cooperation and un 
selfishness, that we deem it a necessary 
part of our children’s education, Pen- 
cil, paper and scissors had been provided 
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The Babe on Burro-back: 


for the children’s amusement, in’ camp, 
but toys in general were found unneces 
sary, for nature furnished many new and 
stripe playthings, 
Gradually, as the 
asec nded to higher altitudes The dipper 
pine and the poison oak were left behind, 


days passed, we 


and: we passed through great forests of 


incense-cedar and yellow pine. Wild 
flowers beeame abundant, In 
many places the forest floor Waals covered 
The forests in 
remarkable for 


more 


for acres with) blossoms 
the Sterra Nevada are 
their open, park-like character; instead 


of a shut-in fecling, one has a sense of 


bemy he« koned m every direc fion by 
delightful mysteries lurking off among the 
great trunks. “The depth of the shade and 
the great columnar trunks gave 
acathedral-like atmosphere, and 
we passed through these quiet 
aisles with a sense of peace and 


worship. 


oan altitude of 6000 feet 

we passed Crane Flat and 
the Yosemite ranger station, and 
on up to the highest pontoon the 
Bip Oak Phat road, Gin Flat, 
at an altitude of 7200 feet. 
Here we selected aw camp site 
that afforded a marvelous view 
of the main crest’of the Sterras. 
The snow lay in great heaps all 
about us, and our two California 
children, who sce ho snow dur- 
ing the winter, were entranced, 
jayingin it tll their fingers were 
tue and their shoes soaked, 
The snow balls, snow men, the 
glorious view and some special 
feasting led us to tarry here over 
the following day. 

At this stage of our journey 
the normal and prudent thing to 
do would have been to descend 
into the Yosemite Valley and 
camp — there in conventional 
fashion, but we thought other- 
wise, The map showed a trail 
tunning from a point near Cas 
cade creek up over Tel Capitan, 
that great rock rising 3600 fect sheer out 
of the valley, and on to Eagle Peak, 
whence descent could be made over the 
Yosemite Falls trail into the valley. This 
promised some real mountaineering and 
proved irresistible. 

The ascent at first was very steep, and 
the trail looked as if at had not been 
traversed for years irequent recon- 
hoitering, was necessary, for the trail 
seldom showed on the ground, and blazed 
trees or rock monuments were few and far 
between. Once when hunting trail | saw 
a bear, which [ was content to watch 
from al distance. Bears in these moun- 
tains have no bad reputation, but a bear 
in the woods looks rather large, and a 
married man owes it to his family to be 
prudent 

\ little later a rattlesnake was dis- 
ae of, the only one seen on the trip. 
Ve had anticipated more danget on this 
score than from bears, and had provided 
ourselves, children included, with heavy 
leggings. On the march the children 
Were safe, being on the burros, and we 
never let them wander about camp with- 
out careful) supervision 

Kor three days we were at an altitude 
tinging from 7500 to 8500 feet, and since 
twas carly June we found the forested 


places deep in snow, We climbed ovel 
deep drifts, made detours to avoid others, 
and here and there fallen ties obstructed 
Our Way, We camped where we pleased, 
melting the snow for water. From out 
lofty position on the rin of the valley we 
caught glimpses of Bridal) Veil Falls, 
Cathedral) Rocks, Sentinel Dome, and 
the preat mountains beyond, and we 
breathed deeply ws out spirits drank inthe 
marvelous siphe of the Sterran wilderness. 

Not fat beyond here the trail suddenly 










A daughter of four-and-a-half years and a son 
leas than three. They went burro-back into the 


high Sierra, a glorious vacation trip for all of us 


ran out along the side of Tel Capitan in a 
way that did not look inviting, for the 
slope Was steep and the outer cdge of the 
trail was not banked up. Tt would be very 
Cusy for one to start downwards with no 
prospect of stop yng for about three 
thousand feet. We hastily forsook the 
trail and climbed up to the rounded top, 
where we camped, 

Next morning we decided to avoid the 
trail that ran close to the rim and to make 
our own way along the main ridge, At 
noon we were northwest of Eagle Beak, 
on a mountain called Boundary Hill, 
where we were on even terms with the 
famous Half Dome, and could look over 
it to the giant mountains beyond. Clouds 
Rest loomed up in the middle distance, 
and to the east, north and south, as far as 
the eve could see in that clear airy towered 
the snow-clad peaks of the main crest. 
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Boundary Hill proved to be a boundary 
indeed, for though we could look down on 
the Eagle Peak trail hundreds of feet 
below, we were separated from it. as 
ellectively as uf the Bottomless Pit had 
yawned before us A long reconnoiter 
showed no possibility of a descent any- 
where in that repion, sO we held a council 
with the map and decided that there 
were two posstbilities, one to returm by 
the way we had come, the other to CrOSS 
over to the northwest side of the mountain 
where the contours showed the slope to 
he a little less steep We decided to 
attempt the litter. 

By late afternoon we found ourselves 
flanked on all sides by deep snow, as the 
northwest slope gota little sun We 
camped on the only 
miles around big enough to hold 


spot for 
our tent. Our poor animals had 
not a bite of forage, and all 1 
could do was to divide out last 
oatmeal among them, a handful 
for cach. 

| lay awake a long time won 
dering what would be the best 
program for the next day. The 
prospect of a stl climb back to 
the topof the mountain and then 
several days retracthp out steps 
seemed like def at, sO) | Arose 
eatly, and leaving the family 
asleep went to ¢ xpl we, | found 
that we were on a shelf that ran 
north for a mile, bounded above 
and below by the smooth steep 
granite slopes. With a sigh of 
relief | finally found a descent 
that was steep but not impossible 
for the burros. I pushed on 
until | made certain of a way to 
the valley below, blazing the 
trees as | went to insure follow 
ing later what LT stall believe to 
be the only route by which a 
party such as ours could have 
descended at that time of the 
year. | pot back to camp at 
7.30 with better prospects for 
the day than had seemed possi 
ble the night before 
We spent the day making the slow, 
arduous descent. Since the children 
would have had difficulty in sticking on 
the burros’ backs on this steep scramble, 
we avoided possible falls by letting sister 
walk, holding mother’s hand, while 
brother rode on my back in a little seat 
invented for the purpose. Little did they 
worry about the dith« ulties we were over 
comimp, to them it was an adventure, of 
course, but a pleasant one. Late in the 
afternoon we arrived safely on Yosemite 
Malls creek. We cooked a sumptuous sup 
per and enjoyed a keen sense of triumph 
over preat natural obstacles as we relaxed 
about our little fire. 


HT. following day we dropped down 
over the Yosemite Falls trail into the 
valley, where we remained only a few 
days to rest and sell out burros Not for 
us the calm, easy camp life of Yosemite; 
we had tasted of the joys of the explorer, 
and in spite of a few uneasy hours found 
them good 
Had we not taken two little tykes 
burro-back safely over a high and dithecult 
country that is usually traversed only by 
strong men? We felt justly proud. And 
we had seen the Sierras at their best in 


the way that is best afoot. 














Any Little Charm to Keep 
the Hoodoo from Getting 
Off the Ground! 


The Bird-Man and the Rabbit's Foot 


Various Ways in Which American Aviators Carry 
Good Luck With Them Into the Air 


Hk knight of the Middle Ages in 
shining armor, riding ove 1 the brow 
of the distant hill on his life-long 
search for the Holy Grail, and the 
American aviator darting into the pale 
pink radiance of a Texas dawn to the roar 
of the prope ler of hus Liberty motor, are 
“brothers under thei skins.” Both, brave 
unto death, bow down them heads to the 
unknown force that intervenes in the affairs 
of humanity. Men have given it many 
names. Gamblers and the — birdmen 
gamble with their lives —callat the “Great 
God Luck; some speak of “Rates” the 
Orient cries “Kismet; Rudyard 
Kipling, with the rrony of genius, 
writes: “Phe grim humor of the 
gods if The 
skies nearer to the stars than men 
have ever ¢ limbed, but they have 
not solved the mystery. 


aviators scale the 


‘ Wit 
A talk with a friend who has \ \}| 
been exposed for the required \\\ 
aN \ | 
hundred hours to the contagion \\\ | 
. “oe " f \\ 
of the “bleak tmmensities, re Ni 
veals that he has been trans | 


formed into “something rich 


“7 
and strange” by his experiences 


He seems changed in appearance, Mt | 


somehow etherealized. Elis mind 
18 undoubtedly improved, Tle as 
more certain. of himself, less of \ 
many other things 

‘| hese CSN nttally 
younp men, thoroughly informed 
as tothe chemistry and mechan { 
ics of the universe, and with a 


modern \\\ 


dexterous mastery of half a 
dozen twentieth-century crafts 
at the tips of their fingers 
wireless, photography, metereol 
ORY, gunnery, and 
avintion have some / 
notions almost mediaeval in 

them mysticism Phey exhibit 

an almost old-matdish belief in 

omens and in the virtue of talts 
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By Robin Baily 


Drawings by Fred L. Packer 


mans and resort to pathetic little supersti- 
propitiating fate. 


stratagems for 

Ihe ped ultar 
attitude of 
mind that per 
vade S 


the COrps 
is, othe tally une 
derstood, lor 
Instance, the 











bunk of a man who has been killed in a 
traming accident PCM Mains unoccupied, 
The fledgling fliers regard the casualties 
as a case of bad luck, and as one of them 
said: “We run alot of risks but wedo not 
want toextend our credit account with fate 
more than is necessary.” 

So. the sleeping place of the 
man who makes the supreme sac 
rifice for his country when traming 
is left vacant, mute testimony to 
\\ oat trapedy. 

‘| he clothes of men who die in 
these accidents, only too frequent 
at the schools, are never worn 
again. In San Franeisco lives a 
mother swirled five 
thousand feet to death at a Texas 
field. In het possession are two 
costly aviators leather sky cous 
she would like to see used by one 
of his many frends among. the 
amen. But without beimp in 
formed of the feeling of the thers, 
her woman's istinet saved het 
from a blunder, 

When the cadet fromthe Ground 
School first arrives at the flying 
held he os apt to smile mndulpently at the 
CULIOUS NOTIONS of the Veterans A month 
later his slightly supercious attitude 18 
gone, ‘The intervention of luck into the life 
of a flier has been dramatically demon- 
strated daily. 


Ww hose son 


NIE student smashes his ship into a 
tangle of wire and splinters and escapes 
without a serateh, Another sustains 
what by all the rules ought to bea mild 
mishap, and through some trick of et 
cumstance loses his life. Such incidents 
make a profound impression on men ex 
posed to the OutTraApes of fickle fortune. 
One flier arrived at Call Field with a 
disreputable sweater, a souvenir of the 
gridiron, One breathless, sweltering day 
he left it in the hangar; later he met wit) 
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The Bird-Man and the Rabbit’s Foot: 


an ugly side slip, and only saved himself 


by a superhuman flash of dexterity and 
nervy After that he declined to discard 
his precious Mascot though the perspira 
tion poured down his cheeks in protesting 
nvulets 

It was suggested that a portion of the 
sweater might have the same effect. The 
flyer pondered and, deciding not to try 
an abrupt change of policy, untavelled 





awi pot wool Cold h day 
When he left for “Overt 
Phere’ he had merely a 
wristlet of the old jersey 
left but at was acting 
like a charm 

Lhis tale has gone the 
rounds of the ‘Texas 
fields in the form of 
hangar humor. [ts pt 
quaney as enhanced be 
cause the men who relate 
it with a smile wre all 
slaves to the Samhe 
weakness, 

Lhe hackneyed horrot 
of thirteen might have 
heen thought beneath 
the attention of — the 


touch of death one of them carries as a 
mascot the identification dise of a French 
soldier, brought back from the battle 
held by a friend. He is certaim that this 
token will neutralize any sinister in 
flucnee Ile has had some close calls, 
but so far has not even damaged a ship, 
and is convinced that at 
is because he has never 
left the pround without 





cavalry of the clouds, = 
yet many bird-men de 
cline to take a ship that 
bears this number or a) combination 
that wall yield the fearful figure. ‘They 
won't Say why, but generally admut that 
something emphatic and depressing hap- 
pened to them once with a thirteen mixed 
up with ot, 

On the other hand, some of the most 
brillant bird-men turned out by the flying 
schools regard thirteen in the light of a 
guardian angel, One in particular made 
his initial flight on December 13 in a ship 
numbered 4513. His first solo air word 
for flying alone—was taken January 13 
in ship 1363. The number in his graduat- 
ing class was 13. Hle began secondary 
training which includes stunt flying 
April 13 

In spite of the general inclination of 
with the 


contact 


aviators to avoid all 





the comforting presence of this faithful 
bit of metal. 


T Call Field a flying coat formerly 
owned by an instructor who had re 
martkable success in molding skillful at- 
men now realizes a princely sum when 
it is periodically put up for sale, Every 
wearer has been fortunate, yet for reasons 
which no one can explain but all seem to 
understand by intuition, it is believed that 
the protecting: properties of the sartorial 
treasure would evaporate if it were re 
moved elsewhere. So it remains part of 
the equipment of a famous university of 
the ar and the bidding is always brisk 
when there is a sale. 
One flier, endangered by serious engine 
trouble, remembered afterwards that he 
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had mounted his ship that morning on the 
righe side. Thenceforward with ostenta- 
tious claboration he went aboard on the 
left side, left foot foremost 

Boasting is not only frowned down 
upon by aviators as bad 
form but it is considered 
to be tempting fate and 
calculated to eall down 
retribution on the heads 
of even the mnocent lis 
teners If a 
displays al disposition to 
talk about his own fly 
my, it often a 
chorus, warns The 
flay’s out, old man, the 
flip'’s out u ‘The 
meantime from 


younpstel 


voice, 


words 
derive a 
the custom of hotsting a 


flap of strident colors 
to eall back the cadets 
from them practice in 
the au 


Occasionally a ther is 
serzed with a dishke for 
ab pre tne ular obstacle and 
performs veritable prod 
gies of aviation evading 
it \t the close of one of 
his carly adventures a 
flier collice d with a tele 

\fter that these necessary if 


phone pole 
undecorative details of the lands ape be 
Ile would 


came as a pestilence to him 
avoul fields of the most inviting spacious 
ness if there was a fringe of this special 
perl, and risk his neck ina nose dive into 
a space of dimensions, 
where an error im inches meant death 

A mere boy, yet with a hundred hours 
in the ami oi his past, crystallized the 
view of the American aviators ina sen 
tenee: 

“We may have our funny little frail 
tics, but, believe me, there is one thing 
that cannot frighten us, and that is a 
German. There is a super 
stition in the flying foree of the United 
States that it will bring good luck to the 
world to down a boche.” 


postapeestamp 


chron 











Nanny and His Lordship 


A Meeting of Extremes at Nugget Bar 


HAVE kept the hotel at Nugpet Bat 
for over twenty years, and Nanny 
was the best he Ip [ever had 
She just blew i, as you mughe RAY, 
pot down off the stage one day with a 
bundle under her arm and walked into the 
hotel 
“Pim hunting a job,” 
mp on table or anything 
stood stall, looking atime ma kind of hard 
way, as af she had sad all she was going 
to, and | muphe tuke her or leave het 
I had been a week with no help but the 
China boy in the kitehen, having let go 
the lase gurl E had for general good 
knowin 
where None 


of the mountain girls want to stay 


ahve NWS “YW wit 
‘and then she 


for nothingness, und not 
to look for another 


around such a dead place, as they 
say, but are set on pomp down to 
Sacramento or the emty, which they 
think as the first step to marrying 
someone who wall hang ‘em round 
with diamonds, or even breakiny 
mto the movies And | Was pretty 
tured after a week of at, baving 
prown heavy ono my feet, thouph 
the business wan fullas slack as at 
montly is these days. Nupgpet Bat 
isnot the plice at was when Jarvey, 
that | omarned in his old ape, tise 
kept hotel here All that keeps 
the house pomp now as some of 
the boys around town that eat here 
steady, andthe drummers that conn 
ThoWw and then I'd make a“ de al 
more, of course, if LT would sell 
liquor, bute TP closed the bar when Jarvey 
died, and bung up a preture of Frances 
Willard instead of Venus Rising from the 
Sea 

1 was sitting there in the old bat, domy 
my week's dacning, when Nanny came 
I looked at her sharp over my glasses, the 
way | have to when T want to really see 
anything They were Jarvey's 
and tts seems like there must have been 
something queer about hin eyes And 
she looked back in the hard way | have 
spoken of, like she was all ready at the 
flick of an eyelash to turn and march out 
of the place. But she didn't 
still and waited, het fingers moving moa 
jerky way up and down among the but 


glanecs, 


just stor nd 


tons of her coat 

She was a well-ebuile girl, not extra 
large, but with a look of strength about 
her. She had a good clean skin with no 
yint ont, and big gray eyes with black 
ashes. Afterwards when she took het 
hat off | haw that she had silky dark lant 
turned back from her face, without a frizz 
iit. Anda tableegirl that didn’t frizz ot 
part Was oa sight to cure the eye ache 
with me Phere hadn't such 
looking one come to Jarvey’s for many a 


uw po vl 


day 

Not that Nanny Wis 
understand, or anything like at 
have hel vel uf she'd smiled hore, for she 
had pood sound teeth, but smiling didn’t 
seem to come easy to het Montly she 
kept that sort of watehful, hard look, o1 


a beauty, you 
lt would 
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By Camilla E. L Kenyon 


Author of 


lie lordship didn't atop to 
find out why the bova were 
laughing. Tle picked up the 

flowera from the broken vane 


and offered hin handkerchief 


you thought i hard until you saw that 
it WIN really More NG ared | BRUCAS | 
realized from the first that af she didn't 
tell me much about her pase life it was 
because alot ofie wouldn't bear telling. I 
don't mean that the way it sounds, quite 

and yet there was a fellow that came 
up here from one of the valley toOwWwDN and 
started a lot of talk san he knew het 
when she worked nian eating-house down 
there Of course tight away there com 
menced to be trouble, but Nanny settled 
it for herselfiin the only way it could be 
settled, | puess, by handing two or three 
of them a black eye, and then they mostly 
let her alone. She came to me about it, 
too, and spoke up the mose direct Lever 
he id het 

“Te's lies, Mes. Jarvey, UI swear to 
that,” whe said, burt all the same there's 
lots LE don’t like to talk about, things that 
fait drove Ine to Tun away and come up 
here, where T hoped T could pet a fresh 


Spans th Doubloons 
















” 
utart but I can 


a pul never 
She stood staring off into a corner of the 
room as tf she saw something awful there, 
though it Was nothing but the what-not. 
“T puess there's a whole lot you don’t 
know, Mes Jarvey,” she went on, 
“coming of decent folks and all that I've 
been beaten around from piller to post 
and now 


ALUCNN 


ever since Twas ten years old 
| expect maybe you'll want me to move 
on, too, 

“Nanny.” says 1, “in the fest plaice 
I'm a professing Christian, and bound to 
hold out a hand to you were you never so 
sinful; for Tread my Bible different from 
some folks,” says IT, “which seems to 
think the mark of a saint is to keep asin 
ner from ever getting a chance to seck 


righteousness again, And in the wecond 
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Nanny and Elis Lordship: 


plac ec, I’m a housekeeper, and nm these days 
of slack belp a gurl that sweeps under the 
furniture without being watched don't 
need any further certiheate of charactet 
with me.” Lsays. “Anyway, you needn't 
think I’m blind, I've kept a sharp look 
out and I’ve seen the way you act in the 
diningeroom and all | hear young 
Becker had to have raw beetsteak after 
the eye you Rave him, 
Nanny.” 

“They are all alike,” 
said the girl, sell seariuy 


_ 


aheadofherinehat 

haunted kind of 

way. “Lhatemen.” 

Of course that was. before 
his lordship cAnic, 


FORE | goon to tell about his lord 

ship I stuppose Thad better stopandsay 
that of course L hired Nanny that time 
When she stood twisting her buttons in the 
bar. Notbut that most could puess it from 
What Ive said but then | have noticed 
how some folks want every little thing 
explained. LL hired her, and pretty soon ] 
Was having a hard time to keep from 
showing how pleased | was over the way 
she took hold — 1 didn’t want het PAN 
her price on me the fiese thing. TL needn't 
have worried; she never asked me for a 
What she eared about, 
place where she 


cent’s advance, 
| know how, 
didn't have anything to put up with like 
she'd had before and got a little human 


kindness ; work 


WAN 


She would 
around the house like she was doing it for 
love, and sometimes | would even heat 
Only at meal times, 
When she had to go into the dining-room 


besides 


her Sopp to herself 


Of course waiting on table was part of 


Camilla I. Lb. 


the old look would come back to 
It seemed like she thought a 


het job 
her face, 
man couldn't even say “hash” or “stew! 
without an insult went with at, and | KUCSS 
she had experience to back her, 
Nanny had been at Jarvey's about RIX 
months when his lordship came, Of 
COUTSE TnoNt folks didn’t really beheve he 
wasalord, and he himself never let on to be 
one, but tred the bent he could fo stop Us 
from calling himso. Bue the boys started 
right in that way, and pretty soon we was 
all doing it natural ane without thinking. 
It was his talk, you see, sO 
different from: ours that 
you wouldn't have be 
lieved at the same lan 
guage except for bemy 
able to understand 1 
gree tty nearly all, and hin 







clothes, bagging on him 


poods fit to lant 
tll Judgment 
Day. [le wore a 
little eye glass, 
too, till he lowe at 
falling om the 
creck one mipht 
when he was try 
ing to find his 
way home across 
the bridge from 
Welch's saloon, 
Tis trunk he 
" / called ita box 
biapes were the 
best made and of 
the finest leather 
I ever saw. 
When he regis 
tered at Jarvey's 
he made a sort 
of stylish looking 
serawlin the book that 


might have meant 
anything, so 1 june 
sand sir to ham at 
first, Te was queet 


how l hap ened tosay 
that, instead of asking him right out what 
his name was and why he hadn't learned 
to write when he went toschool It wasn't 
that there was any thing grand about him. 

le had a loose-built, thin fpure, with the 
kind of slouch that poes, among us, with 
sitting around the procery and 
whittling, As for his face, I knew the 
minute T laid eyes on him that he was a 
drinking man; TP ecouldn’t be fooled about 
that, for | had seen too many of them 
before Jarvey died and [closed the bat 
and hung up Frances Willard. All the 
same, TL called him sir, and the boys his 
lordship, until we found out his name was 
Pravis, and then they 
sometimes to Lord ‘Pravin It Wik a 
good while before TL knew what the whole 
of ait was Miles lredertck 
Wingates Travis. ‘Phinks [, his parents 
would have done better by him af they 
had Riven him a little less name and a 
little more backbone, Just enough to 
make him stand up atraiphet, instead 
of with that silly slouch be had! For 
with a stiller back and oa clearer eye 
Mile N Frederick 


of the handsomest-looking men the Lord 


atove 


( lange d Over 


Burpoyne 


would have been one 
ever let come imto the world for the con 
fusion of women 

I lis lordship had come to Nuppet Bat 
for the same treason that has broughe two 


ridiculously but made of 


and his couple of 





Kenyon al 


or three other innocents there inmy day; 
some sharper down below had sold him 
an old worked-out mine IL don't caleu 
late to say much about his lordship's 
mining venture, because what |oam oan 
terested in telling of is mostly Nanny 
Anyway, there wouldn't be much to say 
that was news; folks know. pretty well 
what to expect when his rian sort, 
that we COWS 
don't eat ‘em, meddle with mining. Te 
went off the first day to look at his prop 
with his pipe 


are so preen it's a inercy t 


erty an grand an you plesane ’ 
and his little round eye glass, and weaning 
uw queer sort of short bagey mwHts Mm a 
loud check. | don't know he cx 
peeted to find there, maybe a ten-stamp 
mull working full blast; anyway, he came 
back with a dashed, bewildered look on 
his handsome face that made you want to 
laugh and at the same time reach up and 
vt him a lietle You could see that 
ee Bar or anything like it was so 
new to his lordship that he didn’t know 
whether he was afoot or horseback | 
thoughe he would just make up bis mind 
to swallow his loss and po as quick as he 
could, but ne, he stayed, and even boughe 
a shovel and a pai of overalls and would 
pooup to the chum and dig round. And 
he patd old Andreasen to come and show 
him about sluremp. Phose fist weeks he 
kept clear of the two saloons m= town 
almont altope thet day, and 
even at mipht he would be 
bed pretty carly You couldn't notice a 
thing except a kind of dim, swimming 
look ino his eves; bis lee were tramed to 


what 


during the 
home and im 


carry him something wonderful 


HERE 

the house ae the time, 
place in the dining room when the others 
did, though at my litle table, of 
course, so that Gee and Nanny could serve 
up the meal and be done with it. So Thad 
we hance to notiee riplhit oll how different 
his lordship was from the other men in 
his way of treating Nanny The rest all 
had Jl free, poking Wall) with lhe tf, the kind 
any decent pul would want to slap thei 
OF course she had up 


a handful eatinp on 
and | took my 


were only 


own 


grinning faces for 
and done it, too, with Becker and one ot 
two others, but then they had piven het 
something she could puta finger on. You 
ean't black 
smirks at you away you don’t eare for, 
anyway you can't if you wreu purl with a 
living to earn like Nanny.  - had stood 
by her in the matter of Becker, and | 
would dean, but | couldn't have my 
boarders all drove out on account of het 
being over-sensitive, ax some might say, 
And Nammy understood that as well as | 
did; she just kept her eyes down and went 
about her business, never saying a word 
but “Meat pte ot 
slamming it down in front of them like 


woman's eye ypust because he 


baal d dinne t and 


she wished they might choke, 

IT said his lordship was different; well, 
didn't 
anything human, only 


he was, for he seem to notice 


Nanny ut all WN 
some useful preee of furns 
At the same 
and “af you 


aN if she WAS 
ture like a table or a chat 

time he said “Thank you,” 
as regularly as he asked for any 
thing or she broughe it Lue at 
as ait he to Nanny, to a 
fine-looking, strapping pul with her big 
hray eyes on his face ; vou uncle rstood it 


please,” 
wasn't 


Was Sayitip it 


was only the way he had been tauphe to 
behave to the kind of furniture that saw 
to his meals and such, 














It seemed to sutt Nanny, though, for his 
lordship’s victuals was all put before him 
quiet and Casy, and after a day or two | 
noticed that he was always the first to be 
waited on and pot the biggest helping and 
the best. | fLUcss all it amounted to was 
that it was a relief to her to have a man 
happen in that didn’t try to get gay, and 
could treat her polite without seeming 
to care whether she was sixteen or sixty. 
And yet, of course, may be even from the 
first well, his lordship was another kind 
of looking man from what you would see 
very often in Nugget Bar, different even 
from the drummers, who wore more 
jewelry and fancier clothes than he did, 
and yet hadn’t the style, somehow. 


[' was one of the drummers, Jake 
Speddy, who has traveled in groceries 
through the mother-lode towns for hf 
teen years, that explained his lordship 
to me. 

“He's a man,” he 
“T’ve seen a-plenty of ’em. They belong 
to some fine family back in the old coun 
try, and are brought up just to lazy along 
and be gentlemen, without anything much 


remittance said, 


to be toon in case they are younper sons. 
Of course the hustlers among ’em pet 
busy after awhile, marrying heiresses, ot 
landing government jobs, or going out to 
the colonies. But them that are natu 
rally soft stulfean’t 
stand the strain, 
and pretty soon 
they have done 
some fool thing so 
that the family for 
its own credit can't 
have ‘em around 
any more. The 
game then ts to 
ship ’em out of the 
country, with a 
small allowance 
payable while they 
stay away, and the 
promise of jail, 
maybe, if — they 
come back. Oh, | 
have seen a good 
few of the tribe up 
here in the mining 
towns. Mining 
seems to. attract 
fem like a_ light 
does June-bugs. 
Get the idea, | 
suppose, that they 
will make a_ big 
fortune in a_year 
or so, and go back 
home to show the folks that after all 
little Willie was the flower of the flock, 
only misunderstood. Oh, you needn't 
be afraid! I never seen one of ’em that 
was really vicious——kind of soft, that’s 
all. But if he sticks around here I'd just 
take pains to get his board paid in ad- 
vance, if Twas you. I expect they will 
clean him out of his remittance money 
pretty quick at Welch’s or Solart’s.” 

It was a day or two after this that his 
lordship, as you might say, noticed Nanny 
for the first time. It happened a little 
while before Sunday dinner, while the 
mealers were all there waiting in the old 
bar, under the picture of Frances Willard. 
Somehow the way mealers will gather 
before Sunday dinner and— sit round 
sniffing to make out what they are going 
to get always puts me in mind of a flock 
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of turkey-buzzards gathered to watch an 
Well, anyway, there they 
were, his lordship and all, when Nannie 
started to come in by the swing-door with 
alot of the flowers and greens she liked 
to have in the house, stuck in the old 
pitcher with the broken nozzle. At the 
very same minute Bud Harkins started 
to po out, with the consequence that 
pitcher, flowers and all was bumped out 
of Nanny’s arms on to the floor. Well, 
the boys all began to holler and laugh, 
good joke on Nanny; 


old COW die 


thinking it a 
Bud Ularkins, I 
thought he would 


split his sides, 




















his chest 


Nanny stood there, trying to wipe ofF 

the water that splashed over her face 
and dress. [got just a glimpse of her eyes, 
and [ guess if those fellows were alive it 
wasn't for want of her wishing she could 
kill "em each and every one, with their 
laughter like the crackling of thorns still 
on their lips. And of course they like to 
die with the fun of it when they saw how 
mad she was. 

His lordship had been standing staring 
out of the window with his back to us, 
and when the racket began he looked 
round, He didn’t act quick; naturally, 
being his lordship, he would have to take 
time for a good long look to find out what 
was the matter. But when he did find 
out, when he saw Nanny. standing there 
wiping the water from her pale face, he 
made a long stride across the room and 
began picking up the flowers and the 
pieces of the seichen, 

“So sorry-so. frightfully awkward, 
don’t you know?” he kept saying, as if 


How she managed to crawl in under 
the caved-in timbers and take their 
weight on her back was a mystery, 


but there she was, keeping them off 





he had done it himself. He whipped a 
fine handkerchief from his pocket. “Can't 
I offer you this yours is quite soaked. 
Sure you didn’t get a bit of a cut from the 
cahsee” 

He spoke to Nanny, poor Nanny who 
had come to me without a character from 
that eating house down in the valley, as 
if she had been the finest in’ the land. 
Of course | am not sure he knew it cas 
Nanny, only juste that it was a girl with 
dark hair standing there, her fresh white 
dress spoiled by a drenching, and a lot 
of men laughing at her. Anyway, he 
never stopped to find out, but acted 
prompt as if some one had pressed a 
spring in him. And the rest of the mealers 
were so taken by surprise that 
they quit hee-hawing and just 
stood gawking at Nanny and 
his lordship. 

And Nanny? Well, | wish you 
could have seen her face. — lirst 
the blank surprise of it, the 
suspicion. that this was some 
new kind of game being put up 
onher. Then the understanding 
that he meant it, that he was 
just speaking to her as he would 
to any woman, any lady, and 
showing her this respect and 
honor before a crowd that. be- 
haved as much as they dared 
like she wasn't worth anything, 
came into her big gray eyes. 
They had been dark and stormy 
before as the clouds that hang 
over the far peaks when there 1s 
thundering going on up there; 
now they grew as clear and deep 
and shining as two mountain 
lakes. Her forehead smoothed 
out and her lips parted softly. 
A nice bright) pink came into 
her cheeks. 

I said a while back that Nanny 
was no beauty, and as a regular 
thing she wasn’t. But for those 
ten seconds while she and his 
lordship stood looking at each 
other “a was handsome enough 
to have her picture in the paper. 

Just then Gee rang the bell, 
and the mealers broke for the 
dining-room, Nanny turned and 
hurried off to change her dress. 
Five minutes later when she came 
back to wait on table she was like 
her old self again, which means 
kind of silent, sullen and on the lookout 
for any one to get fresh with her. But she 
still had that bright color in her cheeks. 

I watched his lordship to see if he would 
be put out to find he had wasted all that 
politeness on the table-girl. But he never 
showed a thing, if he felt it, but went on 

° a °° 2 ” 
saying “Thank you,” and “Tf you please, 
and never seeming to look at her, even 
when Bud Harkins passed some sly word 
around and the rest all started snickering, 
I guessed right away it was some joke 
about Nanny and his lordship, but | 
learned a long while ago there’s a lot tt 
don’t do to see nor hear when you keep 
hotel, 

After this ie didn’t take me a great 
while to make up my mind how things 
were with Nanny. Not that she was 
careless about showing it my, the pains 
she took not to! But she couldn't help 
the glory coming into her face whenever 
his lordship happened in, when his 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Hiding Place 
of Vhunder 


Next Door to Utopia 
in the South Seas 


By Thos. J. McMahon 


URRAY ISLAND, “The Hiding 
Place of the Spirit of Thunder,” 
is a tiny islet only four miles in 
circumference, a detached 


member of the Torres Straits group of 
north of 


islands lying immediately 
Queensland, Australia. It 1s shaped like 
atop hat without the top, for it 1s really 
the crater of a long dead voleano thrown 
up some five hundred feet above the 
waters of the sea. Its shore line is the 
brim of the hat. 

very few hundred yards along this de- 
lightfully shaded walk about the island is 
found a small native village, the brown 
houses contrasting with the rich green foli- 
age on one side and the sparkling golden 
sands on the other. At early morn, at 
noonday, and at sunfall, the whole island 
sparkles like a briliant diamond ina setting 
ofopals, due to the remarkable number of 
corals of every color which flash back the 
sun from the sea. At all times this opales- 
cent effect is magnificent, and scientists 
of many parts of the world have journeyed 
here to study the coral insects and their 
work, 

The bosom of the crater that forms the 
center of the island is thought by the na- 





These pearl divers of the South Pacific are steady workers 


and a part of the community life that is nearly ideal 
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Thunder.” At one time the 
rumblings to be heard were 
credited to this awful spirit, 
who only came out to throw 
up flames and smoke and 
great boulders, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, were 
snatched up by other black 
giants and used for building 
fish traps—the great boulder- 
enclosed ponds which sur- 
round the island on all sides 
and which extend far fout 
to sea. 

However these “traps” 
may have been built, their 
walls are so neatly and 
symmetrically arranged in 
squares and circles that it is 
hard to believe that. the 


Here are the city fathers and the police force of Murray 
Island, who 


attendance of the community. 


The Murray Island barber evidently 
himself 
of his customer. But 
furnishes all the other barber shop 
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flowing lava could have done it. Daily 
the receding tide leaves great swarms 
of fish imprisoned within the rock walls, 
to be captured at leisure. 

The men sally forth into deep water 


with long spears with which they 










impale sharks, which abound, and 
large edible fish. ‘The dexterity of 
the men in throwing their spears is 
only equalled by their agility in 
dodging infuriated wounded sharks. 

‘The natives are noted for their 
fine features and their well formed 
bodies, being veritable giants. The 
men mostly follow the occupation 
of pearl divers and are excellent 
sailors. ‘They are highly intelligent 
and the Queensland government, 
to whose care they are committed, 
has, under the provisions of an act 
entitled “The Aboriginals’ Protec- 
tion Act,” dex ided to teach them 
boat building and other trades and 
to train them as pilots and scouts 
for the reef-strewn and dangerous 
waters of the Torres Straits. The 

* ~women, who walk with a distinctive 

queenly grace, are not like'the women 

of other black races, mere slaves to 
the men. ‘They rule in their homes but do 
not till the native gardens or assist in any 
rough work. They have very large families, 
often as many as fourteen, and are fond 
of adopting orphan children, so that it is 
often the case to find a family comprising 
twenty or more supported by one man. 
The children go to schools provided by the 
Queensland government. 

These people are deeply religious, un 
der the Anglican Mission, black lay- 
readers generally supervising the services 
during the absences of the missionaries, 
and delivering remarkable sermons. — E-x 
cept for some weird dances, nearly all of 
their old savage ways have gone. ‘They 
are easily hurt if spoken to in flippant 
pigeon English, for although they speak 
theirown' language among themselves, they 
expect plain, clear I nglish from others. 

aie Island follows a system of self- 
government which is very successful, A 
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white administrator sees 
that the men keep faith- 
fully to their work of 
pearling and shell collect- 
ing. No idling is toler- 
ated, for the men have to 
bring in stated amounts 
of shell each month in 
order to make sufficient 
money for the support 
of their families. ‘This 
rule is seldom disre- 
garded, for the men pride 
themselves on their su- 
yeriority of race, and to 
xe found guilty in the 
local court of laziness is 
a social sin not forgiven 
and hard to wipe out. 
The local court-house 
with its tiny gaol along- 
i more often empty 
than occupied—is a gar- 
ish building made of 
white coral, the veranda 
posts painted a brilliant 
red, 

The administrator has under him three 
native councilors and three native police- 
men in uniform, and they are usually 
men of stability, considerable wealth and 
some individuality. “These men see that 
the villages are kept clean, that the 
children attend school, that all appear 
regularly at church, that gossip is traced 
and gossipers punished, that the regula- 
tions regarding the sanitation of the vil- 
li iges—very consistently maintained—are 
implicitly obeyed, and, finally, that the 
natives never neglect their gardens. The 
result of this constant inspection is ex- 
cellent, for epidemics, once frequent, are 
now unknown. Due to wide supervision 
and a fine native intelligence, these people 
live in perfect harmony. 

Love-making and marriage are con- 
ducted somewhat in the white man’s 
fashion. The young lover signifies to his 
intended bride, by presenting her with a 
small bible, his desire to “walk her out” 
so that the village might know of his hon- 
orable intentions toward her. ‘This 
“walk out” generally takes place through 


side 


An expert of the Far 
North judging 


venison on the hoof 
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The Murray Island custom in matrimonial matters says that the young lover shall 
take his prospective bride by the hand and “walk her out™ 
Lane, thus signifying to the village his honorable intentions toward her 


a cocoanut grove on the beautiful walk 
around the island. 

On the day of the wedding the bride 
is sumptuous in white silk with wreath 
and veil, gloves and bouquet, and the 
service is conducted by the missionary, 
before a large, well-dressed congregation. 
The ei has one whimsical custom, 
the throwing of common flour instead of 
rice. ‘This covers the black faces of the 
bride and groom, producing a most 
ludicrous effect. 


HESE natives are noted for their 
hone sty, and every vill: age has what is 
called an “honesty board,” at the foot of 
which is placed any article found. Then 
the policeman comes along, makes inquiries 
and hands the property to the rightful 
owner, after astrict investigation as to why 
the article came to be lost or strayed. f 
the loser has been careless a fine is levied. 
No white man or native from any other 
place is allowed to land on this island 
without permission from the 
trator, and under no circumstances are 


along the local Lovers’ 


adminis- , 


they allowed to remain 
after nightfall except as 
guests of the administra- 
tor. This excellent law 
has prevented immoral- 
ity and the importation 
of intoxicating drink. 

Murray Island is 
crowned with a_ sunken 
table-land formed by the 
filled-in mouth of what 
was the volcano’s crater. 
It is on this table-land 
that the natives have 
their gardens, growing 
all sorts of tropical fruits 
and vegetables. ‘lhere 
are no fences to sub- 
divide each garden, for 
the rights of ownership 
are sacred. So honor- 
ably are they kept that 
no worker ever dreams 
of molesting a plant of 
another. 

As long as_ the 
Queensland government 
has the power to hold these interesting 
islands of the ‘Torres Straits group, 
the possibility of white men coming into 
contact with the natives in sufficient 
force to introduce evil is rather remote. 
At Murray Island, as on all the other 
islands, a miracle is being performed in 
the regeneration of the people, for not so 
many years ago, in the days of the pearl- 
ing industry, foreigners exploite d the 

natives to such an extent that they 
dwindled in numbers almost to be ac- 
counted a dead race. With amazing 
readiness under the sympathetic condi- 
tions of the act that protects them, the “y 
are now increasing rapidly; each island is 
self-supporting —that is, receives no aid 
from the government—and it is reckoned 
that in another ten years the people of 
the Torres Straits will be a working asset 
of great value to the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Murray Island is of tremen- 
dous interest as an example of what can 
be accomplished among black people 
through the paternal interest of a white 
government. 


Reindeer to the Rescue 


Some Side-hights on an Eskimo Industry 


By J. J. Underwood 


HREE dollars for a porterhouse!” 


he protested. “Say! Who do 

you think I am—Rockefeller?” 

His attitude was that of one who 
was not going to let anybody put any- 
thing over on him, even if he was in the 
Far North, a curiosity-seeker in the Land 
of Curtos. 

The sourdough waiter looked bored. 
“Prices are goin’ up in Alaska, same as 
any place else,” he said. “You can have 
reindeer steak for six-bits.’ 

Beefsteak, three dollars; reindeer 
steak, seventy-five cents! And the price 
of beef and mutton and pork becoming 
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higher every day—a condition that pre- 
vailed even before Wilhelm started out 
on his excursion in world domination. 
Clearly, Uncle Sam’s little pastoral experi- 
ment, begun more than twenty years ago 
with the purpose of relieving the con- 
dition of semi-starvation to which the 
Eskimos of northwestern Alaska had 
been reduced by the invasion of the white 
man, had reached a strategic point from 
which it could give old H. C. L. a kick in 
the ribs. 

There are more than 200,000 reindeer 
in the Alaskan herds. When the ice left 
Bering Sea this year, the first ship of a 
fleet of cold-storage vessels started from 
Nome for Seattle with a cargo of reindeer 
meat, to be sold in competition with beef 
and other meats. The average 
weightof the three-year-old deer, 
dressed, is 150 pounds. More 
than ten per cent of the rein- 
deer in Alaska are surplus 
males. 

The amount of reindeer 
to be shipped this year, to 
be sure, will not be sufh- 
cient to make an apprecia- 
ble dent in the price of other 
meats, but considering that 
reindeer double their number 
every three years, besides leav- 
ing ten per cent of the entire 
herd for the market, it will be seen 
that these northern animals soon 
will become a factor in the economic 
affairs of the nation. 

The range lands of the North are prac- 
tically unlimited. Moss is the principal 
item in the reindeer’s dietary and the 
great tundra wastes of the north Pacific 
and Arctic slopes are its feeding grounds. 
Reindeer moss grows as far south as the 
Aleutian islands and as far north as the 
Arctic ocean, making a grazing area of 
approximately 200,000 square miles. 

The 200,000 reindeer now in Alaska 
are the natural increase from 1280 animals 
imported into the territory from Lapland 
and Siberia in the period from 1892 to 
1906, at which time the foreign govern- 
ments placed an embargo on the further 
exportation of females. 

lhe reindeer is a domesticated caribou. 
Hundreds of thousands of wild caribou 
traverse the deltas of the Mackenzie and 
other northern streams every year, and 
it is presumed that where the wild animal 
will live, so also will the domesticated one 
of the same species. 

Many years ago a plan was devised by 





The antlers of this light four-deer racing team have been pruned 
back to prevent interference and the tangling of reins 
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which the missions in Alaska could acquire 
a numberof deer without cost, the missions 
agreeing to employ native apprentices for 
herding, these native boys being given so 
many deer for each year’s service. By the 
time they had completed an apprenticeship 
of five years, each had a small herd of his 
own. The rules under which the natives 
acquired these deer provided that they 


could sell as many male deer on the hoof 


as they chose, but the sale of living fe- 
male deer was prohibited. ‘The Govern- 
ment intended that the reindeer industry 
should be strictly an Eskimo monopoly. 










Reindeer grow fat on the apparently barren 
tundras of the North. Moss is their 
chief food, and they are good foragers 


Many Eskimos who became appren- 
ticed herders fifteen or twenty years ago 
are now quite wealthy, owning a herd of 
several hundred deer, worth upon the 
hoof about $25.00 each, and it is one of 
the anomalies of the country that some 
of them have thousands of dollars’ worth 
of meat walking around on the tundras 
and yet are short of flour and other food. 
Reindeer herders know not the meatless 
Tuesday, but for many of them every day 
is wheatless. ‘These conditions, however, 
prevail only in places where the herds are 
situated at great distances from the cen- 
ters of white population. Deer-men liy- 
ing near the mining camps find a ready 
sale for their product. 

Reindeer meat is juicy and tender; its 
flavor is somewhat between beef and 
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mutton, and it is not “gamey.” Miners 
and prospectors prefer it to other meat. 

That section where reindeer graze is a 
perfect outdoor refrigerator during eight 
months in the year. ‘Those living in this 
region usually buy reindeer carcasses in 
the fall, hang them outside, where they 
remain frozen, and saw off chunks as 
needed. 

With plenty of meat to sell, the Eskimo 
has become prosperous, but affluence has 
brought to him some of the troubles of his 
white brother. Time was when Mrs. 
Eskimo was happy if she had a piece 
of walrus or seal meat to cook over a 
blubber-burning lamp in an igloo con- 
structed of driftwood and banked with 

tundra-sod; when the killing of a 

whale was the assembling signal 

for the Royal Gorge. Mukluks 

of walrus skin were plenty good 

enough, and chewing. this 

tough leather to make it 

flexible was a work of con- 

tentment. A parka and 

trousers of hair-seal were 

considered the hall-marks 
of class. 

But that day of simple 
contentment is past. If 
Mrs. Eskimo’s husband or 
son owns a reindeer herd, she 

must have a  down-to-date 

range to cook upon. The old 
igloo has been converted into a 
cold-storage room, or a dog kennel. 
The living house must now be large and 
commodious, with more than one room, and 
it must be lined with nice planed lumber 
brought at great transportation cost from 
the United States. She must have a sew- 
ing-machine of the latest model. She must 
have skirts and underwear of wool, like 
her white sister, and her coat must be of 
the finest fawn-skin, trimmed with er- 
mine, or wolf, or wolverine, or Arctic fox. 
The tops of her mukluks must be of dif- 
ferently colored reindeer hides and gay 
with beads and other gewgaws. In a few 
cases she has been known to insist on 
white-topped kid shoes with high heels, 
and there is a case on record where a wily 
trader did a good stroke of business by 
showing a line of beautiful pink and blue 
corsets. 

‘To be sure, Madam Eskimo doesn’t yet 
yearn for grand opera. But she makes 


frequent trips to the big cities of the 
North, where there are crowds of people, 
and stores, and candy, and canned music 
pictures. Will 


Madam 


and moving 


If there are no dogs about, the sleigh deer is a tractable steed. 


His wide feet serve him very well as snow-shoes 
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Eskimo demean herself by chewing walrus 
leather these days? Not much! She 
chews gum, instead. 

Once a year the reindeer men and their 
wives hold a three days’ convention and 
fair, at which matters of general interest 
to the reindeer industry are discussed 
by the delegates, and reindeer raising, 
roping, deer throwing, rifle shooting and 
other contests are held. 

| have before me an account of the last 
convention held in the schoolroom of the 
metropolis of Mary’s Igloo. Lhe weather, 
according to this report, was mild and 
pleasant —about thirty degrees below 
zero, interspersed with an occasional 
blizzard. I note that Mr. Simon Muk- 
peadelok, delegate from Golovin, dis- 
sertated learnedly on the best methods of 
judging marketable deer, and that Mr. 
Look Oquilook, of Cape Prince of Wales, 
introduced a new harness for sleigh-deer. 

I observe that Mr. Abla Looglooena 
won the contest for the best method of 
slaughtering a deer, defeating Mr. James 
Pautuk and Mr. Tom Mukpeadelok. 
Mr. Harry Kagazeak won the five-mile 
double reindeer race, making the distance 
in sixteen minutes and twenty seconds, 
his animals carrying a burden of two 
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hundred pounds in addition to the driver. 
Mr. Jack Kowmok won the rifle shoot, 
making ten straight bull’s-eyes, thereby 
defeating Mr. Jim Eyuk and Mr. John 
Anarkartuk. Mr, Charles Kapak put it 
all over fourteen other competitors in the 
lassoing contest. 

Reindeer make fairly good pack ani- 
mals. They are easily trained—if there 
are no dogs in the vicinity. ‘They are 
good travelers, easily making thirty to 
forty miles a day across country where 
no trail has been broken for them, and 
need not worry about their food 
supply. White moss is found everywhere 
north of Dutch Harbor. But, because 
of the number of dogs in Alaska, | have 
some doubts of their universal use as 
pack or draft animals. 

Ihe Malamute dog is the deer’s great- 
est enemy at present, He is also the cause 
of considerable disagreeable friction be- 
tween the natives who own deer and those 
who do not. ‘The old cattle and sheep 
problem of the West is being repeated in 
the north. It is a question of whether 
Alaska is a dog country or a deer country. 

Deer herding offers few difficulties, 
one native and a few dogs being easily 
care for one thousand deer. 


one 


able to 


The best herd dogs so far developed are 
Scotch collies and English sheep dogs, 
which in some cases have been crossed 
successfully with the Malamute. ‘The 
new strain appears to retain all of the 
sagacity and gentleness of the imported 
animal and none of the savage instincts 
of their wolfish progenitors. 

Because the reindeer sheds both horns 
and hair every year, the branding-iron 
as a means of identification had to be dis- 
carded. When a fawn is a few weeks old 
a marked or numbered aluminum button 
is clamped to its ear. Every deer-owner 
has his mark or number, which is regis- 
tered with the local superintendent of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

The importation of reindeer into 
Alaska, besides making many missions 
self-sustaining, has elevated the Eskimo 
from the blubber-eating to the pastoral 
stage of life. The dream of aboriginal 
restoration has been realized in the north. 
The time has arrived when the reindeer 
men must find a market for their surplus 
steers beyond the local habitat, and with 
the price of meat constantly advancing 
in the United States, the introduction of 
this choice new article of diet should be 
more than welcome. 


John Browning s Gun Goes Marching On 


Giving the Yanks Preéminence in Machine-Gun Equipment 


EARLY seventy years ago a 

stalwart gunsmith by the name 

of Browning, a Mormon, packed 

his Lares and Penates into an 
ox-drawn prairie schooner and set forth, 
with thousands of his persecuted  co- 
religionists, across. the Indian-haunted 
plains for Utah, where he hoped to find 
refuge. At the little frontier trading- 
vost of Ogden he settled, twenty years 
vefore the building of the Central Pacific 
railroad, and there he proceeded to raise 
his family. 

In the early ’80’s his three sons, John, 
Mat and Sam, worked out a single-shot 
rifle—the design of John, the mechanical 
production of Sam, the commercial idea 
of Mat. ‘The Westerners of those days, 
when buffalo still lingered, looked 
upon the rifle and found it good, 
better even than the famous old 
Sharps. The brothers sent to Pitts- 
burgh for their raw forgings and 
worked them up by hand in their 
little shop. Then they put in a 
simple lathe and a milling machine. 
When they had made six hundred 
of these rifles a great eastern rifle- 
making company bought the patents and 
the right to the successful arm. It is still 
being made in practically its original form. 

Then came from the genius of John 
Browning a new repeating rifle. [t was 
followed by others, and the great company 
in the east bought the designs of the ob- 
scure Mormon as fast as he perfected 
them. 

Models familiar to every 
appeared steadily as the years went by, 
all from the little shop of the Ogden 
genius, never bearing his name, and 
going only to make more famous the 


sportsman 


By Edward C. Crossman 


This Utah man is the world's champion 


designer of firearms 


producing them. Browning 
designed seven models of lever-action 
repeating rifles; he designed — several 
repeating shotguns. When he evolved the 
great pair of self-loading guns, the Brown- 
ing auto-loading rifle and shotgun, the 
first successfulso-called “automatic” arms, 
they were snapped up by another arms 
company and produced under its name. 
Thousands of them are in the hands of 
,American sportsmen, Their prototypes 
were turned out in even greater numbers 
by the Fabrique Nationale of Liege—the 
machinery of which, stolen by the Huns, 
is now in Charlottenburg, Germany. 

Early in his history he produced suc- 
cessful automatic pistols, and early he 
made connections with an eastern com- 
pany to manufacture them. Every auto- 
matic pistol this company makes is a 
Browning gun, from the standard Govern- 
ment .45 down to the little spitfre, the 
automatic .22, 

Abroad, the Belgian factory produced 
nearly the same arms as this plant made 
in America. In 1914 the Belgian king 
decorated John W. Browning with an 
impressive sounding Belgian order on the 
occasion of the completion of the millionth 
Browning automatic pistol by the Licge 
plant. From the first to the millionth 
pistol, this arm = was practically un- 
changed. It was right from the beginning, 
which has been a peculiar characteristic 
of the Browning productions. 

It was one of these guns that shot down 
the Archduke at Sarajevo. Whatever 
may be said of the morality of the shoot- 
ing, the gun worked. 

Nearly a quarter-century ago Browning 
evolved a machine-gun. It turned out to 
be a good machine-gun, but like nearly 
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every other Browning invention it didn’t 
bear his name. It was adopted by the 
Army and Navy, and it fought in the 
Philippines and on various foreign fields. 
When the great war came the factory 
producing it worked night and day m: iking 
this Browning machine-gun for Russia 
and other nations of the Entente. A plant 
was bought by interested capitalists and 
turned from peaceful ways to making 
still more of these machine-guns. ‘This 
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This gas-operated automatic rifle is now a 
valued feature of the A. E. F. It is John 
Browning's best in a one-man weapon 


—which means a perfect arm 


is not, however, the Browning machine- 
gun, the chosen arm of our forces, the 
man-killer that is coming by the thou- 
sands through seven great arms plants in 
the United States. 

No Browning design has ever proved a 
failure. No Browning gun has ever been 
discontinued in manufacture. It is an 
interesting fact that John Browning, the 
plain Yankee of Ogde n, almost unknown 
to the layman, is the de ‘signer of the 
majority of firearms now in use in the 
civilized world. 

This is the unassuming chap who hates 
notoriety and who refuses advertising, 
who has watched his brain-children dis- 
appear behind the names of the great 
companies producing them, who toddled 
down to the Springfield Arsenal in April 
of 1917 to the machine-gun tests that 
were to settle the types to be made for 
our Government. 

We were at war; at war with the great- 
est military nation the world has known; 
at war with a nation that taught the world 
how to use the machine-gun. We had to 
have machine-guns, hundreds of thou- 
sands of them; we could not afford to 
make a mistake because it would cost 
millions of dollars—if it didn’t cost 
thousands of American lives. It was a 
case of starting from the ground up. No 
machinery was available for making any 
gun in the qui antities needed—in the time 
allowed. The capacity of several plants 
making machine-guns for foreign govern- 
ments were taxed at the time. To ask 
them to make guns for us was to take 
machine-guns from our allies, wherefore, 
knowing that we had to have hundreds of 
thousands of machine- guns, our board of 
officers commenced the trials with a free 
hand. No matter what gun was adopted, 
the machinery to make that gun had to be 
built from the ground up. 


John Browning’s Gun Goes Marching On: 








War has shown the need for two, if not 
three, distinct types of machine-guns. 
One, with tripod and with water-cooling 
to keep the gun from burning up during 
long stretches of automatic fire, to use on 
the defensive. A pair of guns of this sort 
may chatter the might through, firing 
through the darkness on a ‘ine of sight 
fixed by daylight, and spraying with 
deadly bullets a road used at night by the 
enemy, maybe two thousands yards away. 
Only the he avy tripod mount and weight 
in the gun can ensure holding the line of 
fire accurately against the vibration of the 
recoil, Only the water-cooling can keep 
down the heat evolved by the continuous 
blast of 4o00-degree 
white-hot flame 
through the barrel. 
Or the gun may be 
called on to lay a barrage of bullets on an 
enemy trench from which it is suspected 
an attack will start. One authority 
alleges that ninety per cent of the casual- 
ties of modern warfare are from machine- 
guns. 

The other type is the light automatic 
rifle carried in the front wave of advane- 
ing troops. It can be fired readily from 
the shoulder, one shot at a time like the 
ordinary military rifle, or by the throw - 
a latch it will fire with the rapidity of ; 
pneumatic riveter hammering together the 
plates of the steel ship. ‘The French use 
their nineteen pound Chauchat to spray 
the trench of the Hun in the fatal interval 
between lifting their own barrage and 
their arrival, bomb-preceded, at the edge 
of the trench. If the French automatic 
rieman finds the Hun resistance stiffer 
than expected, he snuggles into a handy 
shell-hole and proceeds to pop off Fritz 
whenever a head comes up into sight. 
Beside him the two men who brought 
along the ammunition packed in maga- 
zines slip him the crescent-shaped con- 
tainers as fast as the gun shoots itself 
empty. It does this at the rate of from 
150 to 200 shots a minute when set for 
automatic fire. 

John Browning came to the test with 
two distinct types of machine-guns. 
One turned out to be water-cooled, like 
the old Maxim and the later Vickers. 
In this type a jacket surrounds the barrel 
as the water-jacket surrounds the cyl- 
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inders of the gas engine, keeping the 
barrel from burning up. ‘The new 
gun, however, weighed but twenty-eight 
pounds, lighter than any water-cooled gun 
ever produced. It was fed by means of a 
woven belt holding two hundred and 
hfty cartridges. 

Also it ejected through the bottom of 
the receiver, instead of sidewise into the 
face of the nearest man or into the 
machinery of the airplane. ‘The jacket 
held three quarts of water—-which by the 
way, starts to boilafter five hundred shots, 
automatic fire, and boils away at the 
rate of one and a half pints for every 
thousand shots. 

The other Browning gun brought smiles 
of anticipation to the care-worn faces of 
the officers on the board. It was an au 
cooled ‘automatic rifle, but as much supe- 
rior in looks and proportions to the queel 
looking Chauchat, as our own infantry 
rifle is superior in these respects to the 
French Lebel. The sample submitted 
weighed seventeen pounds. 


¥ IE little gun looked like a rifle, not like 
amachine. It had a real stock. ‘The 
forestock was shaped like the forestock of 
the special single-barrel guns made for 
clay-bird shooting. It could be held 
easily at the shoulder, balanced as it was 
with the weight well back and not out on 
the barrel. It weighed not more than 
some of the heavy single-shot rifles used 
in the Schuetzen game of rifle shooting; 
not much more than the great double 
express-rifles used by British sportsmen 
in Africa. 

Now the Chauchat, the only gun to be 
compared to the light Browning, looks 
like something to be given to little Willy 
at Christmas instead of like a gun. From 
the muzzle extends some six inches of 
bell-mouthed casing, both to conceal the 
flash at night and to aid in drawing au 
through the casing over the barrel. It 
has thus the handsome appearance of the 
old-style blunderbuss. 

A steel cylinder an inch and a half in 
diameter runs back on top of the stock. 
Firing prone or off-shoulder, the rifleman 
snuggles his face against this cylinder, and 
firing it for the first time he says, “Now 

lay me,”” and hopes that he'll at least 
look natural when it is all over. A round 
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Sam. It is fed by belt, cooled by water, 


have taken it to France to raise 


and it never chokes nor tires. Our men 


the Germans already know what 
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handle extends down at right angles 
from the lower line of the gun for the grip 
of the left hand; there is sort of a pistol- 
grip for the right hand. Allin all it is the 
most clumsy looking war machine ever 
dignified with the title of rifle. 

Using it on the advance, the lrench- 
man hooks a sling to an eye where the two 
supporting legs join the gun well up the 
barrel, and the loop of the sling he puts 
around his neck and right shoulder. ‘Then 
with stock tucked under the right arm 
and gun held between hip and armpit, 
he salhes forth, spraying all before him 
with bullets from the monster, guiding 
the bullets only by the ‘‘feel” of the gun 
at the hip. ‘The accuracy is just what one 
would expect from this sort of aiming. 

This is the gun still used to train our 
troops on this side; very likely it is also 
in the hands of the troops on French soil. 
This is the gun that probably caused 
feelings of joy to pervade the hearts of the 
officers examining the Browning light 
rile—the Browning was so different. 


HE little Browning turned out to be 

gas-operated, which means that a little 
gas from the explosion within the barrel 
is taken out through a small pin-sized 
“port” in the barrel and used to drive 
back a piston in a cylinder under the 
barrel, precisely in’ gas-engine fashion. 
‘This works the mechanism of the gun. 
It was air-cooled, which means, like all 
air-cooled guns, it is practically not cooled 
at all. ‘Vhe short bursts of fire, with time 
between, and the rarity of long continued 
work, gives such guns a chance to cool. 

The cartridges were contained in a neat 
square sheet-steel box forward of the 
trigger guard, extending a little below 
the line of the gun. ‘The magazines held 
twenty shots, but forty-shot magazines 
were also tried out. “The touch of a catch 
dropped out the empty magazine, the 
sweep of a hand inserted another.  Be- 
cause our cartridges are neatly shaped 
rimless affairs they pack nicely in a box- 
magazine in double column. The French 
cartridge is shaped something like the 
little brown jug with the handle knocked 
off, and therefore must be carried in 
crescent form if many are put in a maga- 
zine, because the head of the shell is so 
much larger than the forward end. Like 
the Chauchat, little folding legs were 
placed at the forward end of the Brown- 
ing light rifle for use prone. 

The machine-gun test was to be 20,000 
shots per gun; then the gun was to be sub- 
mitted to a sand-blast to fill the parts 
neatly with sand and grit; after that it was 
to be fired automatically one hundred 
shots more. Only such hasty clearing of 
the gun from grit as a crew might give it 
in action was permitted; no dismounting, 
no time allowed for removing the sand 
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other than hasty blowing into the gun and 
striking it with the hands to jar loose some 
of the sand. Shells have been known to 
fill machine-gun parts with mud and grit, 
but even if half-buried, it is the business 
of the efficient machine-gun to resume 
hiring as soon as possible. 

The water-cooled Browning went 
through the tests with a ‘perfect score.” 
It fred 20,000 shots without breaking a 
part. It stopped not jammed some- 
thing like four times, two of which stops 
were from faulty ammunition. 

At the end of the 20,000 shots they 
sanded the gun. ‘Then they fed it a belt 
of one hundred shots and it fired them, 
automatic hire, without a stop ora balk. 
No machine-gun had ever been given such 
atest. No machine-gun ever passed any 
test with such a score. 

The little Browning air-cooled auto- 
matic rifle broke only one part—the fault 
of the men handling it. Desiring to cool 
it, they plunged it into a tank of water, 
and the sudden contraction broke a re- 
taining band on the piston. It broke no 
parts firing; the only stops arose from 
faulty magazines, light sheet-steel affairs 
that had not been tried out. The little 
rifle fired the last three thousand shots 
without a balk, and fired them—one 
thousand shots at a time—without cool- 
ing save at the end of each thousand. 
It fired at the rate of twenty shots in two 
seconds, automatically. 

Happy in the crowning achievement of 
his career—at the Oslerized age of sixty- 
three—Browning was again plunged into 
a state of uncertainty by a message from 
the Ordnance Department ordering him 
to submit a second gun of the water- 
cooled type, to be fired also 20,000 rounds. 
The second gun was sent down—and it 
fired 20,000 shots without a break and 
with three stops. ‘Two of them were due 
to faulty cartridges, one a bullet bent out 
of line, the other the absence of a flash- 
hole from primer to powder charge. They 
fired that gun 39,000 rounds before a part 
broke—a firing pin, the first thing to crys- 
tallize under the repeated blows. 

Following the adoption of these two 
Browning guns, Browning was asked to 
re-design the water-cooled gun for air- 
plane use, leaving off the water-jacket 
and using air for cooling, because the 
rapid motion of the plane makes this feas- 
ible. ‘The re-designed plane gun weighs 
eighteen pounds and it is belt fed. The 
Government feels that when the flying 
fighter has fired two hundred and _ fifty 
rounds he is either hors de combat or 
victor. He has no magazine to bother 
with, nothing to take away his attention 
from operating the plane. He points the 
plane at the foe and presses the trigger. 
lhe gun does the rest for two hundred and 
fifty shots. 
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So they put two such guns on a plane, 
mounted to fire at practically a common 
center, and they arranged them to fire 
together at the pressure of one handily 
placed trigger. They put a non-magnify- 
ing tubular lens sight between them, with 
a large lens at the eye end, and a cross- 
hair as the aiming point at the other end 
The fighter waits until the cross-hait 
touches the enemy plane, then he presses 
the trigger and two man-killers spout 
twelve hundred bullets a minute until he 
lets go the trigger. 

The success of the great Browning 
guns—now triplets: water-cooled, —air- 
lane, and light rifle—is due merely to 
wanted understanding of machine- 
run problems and his mastery of them. 
The violent hammering action of the 
parts of a gun operating six hundred shots 
a minute produces quick crystallization of 
the parts and breakage. So Browning 
arranged his operating mechanism to start 
the opening motion softly and to finish 
the eae motion softly. Neither gun 
hammers open and crashes shut, in spite 
of its high rate of fire. This is why one 
run shot 39,000 cartridges without a 
Sosa. 


O Uncle Sam adopted the Browning 

guns and paid Browning his own figure 
—one and a quarter million dollars. — It 
sounds large it was really a gift to the 
Government of, say, eight million dollars. 
The royalties on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Browning guns which the 
Government will) make would have 
amounted to nearly ten million dollars 
and this John Browning could have had 
if he had so desired. 

Then was started the making of the 
machinery to manufacture the guns. 
Today seven great plants are turning out 
the Browning guns. ‘The output figure is 
not comforting to the Hun who thought 
we didn’t mean business—but it is in excess 
of two hundred thousand a year. Our 
Ordnance Department is turning out these 
guns at a speed the world has never before 
seen. ‘The delay in making a gun lies in 
the machinery to make it. After the 
machinery is made the process is fast and 
Thousands of tools had to be 
made at a time when every other in- 
dustry using tool-makers was scrambling 
for them. By the time we are well en- 
trenched in France our armies will have 
more machine-guns than they need, 
better guns by far than those facing us 
across No Man’s Land. 

John Browning’s experience of nearly 
forty years in designing firearms has stood 
him in good stead in this emergency. No 
country in the world has as good a gun as 
the Browning, and no country has the 
machine-gun equipment we will have in a 
very few months. 
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Midnight Oil and An Orler 


The Story of An Apprentice Who Became a Big Shipfbuilder 
by a Commonplace Formula 


IVE of the men had gone in to 

deliver an ultimatum to the new 

boss. ‘There had been dissatisfac- 

tion in the ‘shipyard and some of 
that sort of unpremeditated sabotage 
that comes from a grumbling crew and 
that results in slack and slovenly work. 
No one wanted to hinder progress in the 
war; no one really wanted a strike or 
trouble. But the men felt, with some 
reason, that they weren't getting a square 
deal. So, as I say, five of them went in to 
call on the general manager. 

They came out with their shoulders 
straightened and their eyes shining. The 
shipworkers gathered around. 

“Well, what did he say?” 

The spokesman of the com- 
mittee took a chew of tobacco. 
“Say?” he echoed. “What 
he said was’ all right—he’s 
with us clear through to the 
end. But that ain’t the 
point,” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Listen. His door was 
open -wideopen, Hegrinned 
atus. He made us sit down 
and he shoved his papers 
away and we all talked. He 

why, by God, boy s, the 
new boss is just a plain guy! 
We're going back to work 
and work hard—and the 
first man that lies down on 
this fellow Armes is going to 
get the damnedest licking a 
shipbuilder ever got—going to 
get it from me!” 

This was early in May. As 
far as is recorded no one in 
the plant of the Moore Ship- 
building Company, at Ouak- 
land, has needed that licking 
yet. And the result of the 
morale built up by that one 
simple incident, as a_ high 
oficial of the United States 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 
told me the other d: Ly, Is that 
there is no more efficient com- 
pany of 7000 shipbuilders in 
America and no more success- 
ful shipyard executive than 
the Moore ¢ if iftsmen and that 

“plain guy” Armes. ‘Their 
cooperation, and the confi- 
dence it has engendered, re- 
sulted this summer in_ the 
announcement of the proposed 
doubling of the c apacity of 
the plant, a project that, 
consummated, will bring to 
the Pacific Coast the largest 
single shipbuilding unit in 
this country. 

A banker started me on the 
trail of this story. He said: 
“Why don’t you find out 
something about George A. 
Armes and write it.” 


He began as an oiler on a steamer, and studied nights. 


By Wilbur Hall 


“Armes?” [ re peate ‘dd. “Never heard of 
him.” 

“Probably not. He keeps no press 
agent. But you're going to hear of him, 
because he will some day be the Charles 
Schwab of the West.” 

From a banker, now, those are strong 
words, Ordinarily a banker tells you the 
worst from habit, for fear that you'll ask 
for a lower rate of interest or the exten- 
sion of a loan or something, and when he 
praises a man he does it with the muffler 
on and one eye on the man’s bank balance. 
Knowing this, therefore, | cocked one ear 





he took complete charge of a Government contract for 


thirty million dollars’ worth of ships 


The other day 


to my banking friend and edged my way 
into the office of Mr. Armes. He ts, as | 
learned there, the president and general 
manager of the Moore plant. He does 
not look the part, wa wip is something in 
his favor. ie is young, self-contained, 
friendly, alert, but very, very calm. He 
wears glasses, which prevents the un- 
observing from seeing that he not only 
can but does look through a caller in one 
quick moment. Tle has the quietest 
strong hands L ever saw and does not play 
with a pencil or drum on his desk or pull 
at his ear or do any of those nervous 
things that men do to hide impatience ot 
aid concentration, ‘The clearest impres 
sion | have of him ts one of receptivity 

a readiness to hear, to take 
in, to absorb; and the pleas 
antest is one of friendliness, 
as though business and meet- 
ing folks were fun for him. 

“About me?” he © said, 
genuinely surprised. “Why, 
there's nothing totell. | just 
started in as a machinist’s 
apprentice, then shipped as 
an oiler on a steamer and got 
to be chief engineer and went 
into the United States trans- 
port service, While | was 
superinte ne engineer, sta 
tioned at Jolo, in the Philip- 
pines, ‘ received a wire offering 
me the job of assistant engi 
neer-in-chief of the Union 
Iron Works: ind from there 

“Whoal”’ T said. “There's 
something missing here. 
Let’s go back.” 

“Bi ick? ae for?” 

“To pick up what might 
be hee the real insides of 
this story. You're only hit- 
ting the high spots, like 
‘Who’s Who.’ For instance, 
how did you get to be chief 
engineer when you started as 
an oiler?” 

“Working. And studying. 
Perhaps | forgot to say that 
I went to night school for 
three and a half years while 
I was in the shops.” 

“Oh, yes. You did forget 
that. A mere detail. But 
it helps me to guess a lot. 
After you became a_ chief 
engineer how did you happen 
to learn enough so that they 
Ww anted you as a supe rinte nd 
ing engineer in the transport 
sery ice . 


“T worked. And 
some more.” 

“On the company *s time! 

“Hardly. Evidently you've 
never been to sea! I studied 
most of my time when I was 
off watch.” Armes stoppe d to 
laugh. ‘We had a big Irish 
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studied 


?”” 
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second mate in the engine room of my engineer is the less he thinks of himself. half days too late. Armes didn’t worry 


first ship who used to see me figuring. 
‘Thot bye Ar-rmes, now,’ he used to say, 
‘he’ll be a shmart man. He’s at it iver- 
lastin’, an’ he niver uses a slate and rubs 
out the mistakes. He’ll do, thot lad!’”’ 

“After you became a real engineer | 
judge that you stopped studying then?” 
I interrupted. 

“Not hardly. I think I’ve read most 
of the books that have been written on 
marine engineering and shipbuilding. 
Some of them were wrong, but I found 
that out by experience. I haven’t stopped 
studying and I don’t intend to.” 

“Now, Mr. Armes,” I said, “we can 
go on—and you can hit the high places. 
The gaps can be filled in.” 


I DON’T think he knew just what I 
meant, but he went on from that 
point and in fifty words 
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It is even true that he doesn’t think much 
of his successful work. When someone 
asked Bill Mulholland, the builder of the 
Los Angeles aqueduct, how he contrived 
to carry out that great and daring proj- 
ect without friction and with very little 
lost action, he grunted: “How did I do 
it? I'll tell you, my boy—’twas with a 
few soft words and a pick handle!’ And 
after Goethals had finished the Canal and 
a Magazine writer wanted a hip-hurrah 
statement about it, the chief smiled 
kindly and said: “You can just say for 
me that we used enough tools and ma- 
terials and hired enough men to handle 
them.” 

So I could understand Armes. To him 
it was sufhcient—and more—to say that 
he started out at the bottom and worked 
and studied and got along. He did add, 





about himself—his mind was on the job, 
That leaves him a very poor subject for an 
interview, but a fairly safe man to trust 
with eight or ten million dollars’ worth of 
rane ggg and a few thousand artisans to 
run it. And finally, don’t forget the pic- 
ture of that earnest youth plugging along 
with his books in hours when the rest of 
the neighborhood gang, or the engine- 
room crew, or the engineers’ mess, or 
the gentlemen’s clubs in Manila were 
pitching pennies or smoking corn-silk 
in the alley or playing seven-up on the 
poop-deck, or whatever it is. Except for 
one thing the above paragraph contains 
more practical information concerning 
the popular subject of success and how to 
achieve it than you will find in all of the 
writings of George M. Cohan or any- 
where in “The Complete Manual of Bridge 
Whist.” 


Except for one thing, | 





summed up a_ career 
that, according to my 
eminent banking friend, 
is to end with a position 
in the West similar to 
that held by Mr. Charles 
Schwab in the East. Mr. 
Armes was engineer-in- 
chief for the Union Iron 
Works until last Nov- 
ember—the 27th, to be 
exact—when the United 
States Government com- 
mandeered his services 
on the shipping board. 
As assistant to Captain 
Pillsbury, chief engineer 
of the Board on_ the 
Pacific, Armes was doing 
invaluable work in speed- 
ing up ship production, 
but at that juncture, 
about the first of May 
of this year, the Moore 
Shipbuilding Company 
breezed along with the 
offer of its presidency and 
the camara management 
of its tremendous plant. 
I don’t know’ what 





The Colors At Home 


By Frederick L. Wheeler 


The blood in our veins runs hot and red; 
(God grant that our souls be white! ) 
And we stand, true blue, at the back tb 


of you, 


Though we be too old to fight. 


say, and that thing is 
hinted at in the anecdote 
with which this invalu- 
able little treatise first 
caught your critical eye. 
George Armes has no false 
notions about himself as 
a workingman. He is 
a workingman—nothing 
else. He can’t see that 
he is any better than the 
Bill Robinsons, or the 
Peter Slavokichs, or the 
Luigi Ardellis, or the 
Erastus George Wash- 
ington Lewises in the 
other responsible jobs in 
the yards. His door is 
always open. He talks 
language to 
the most left-handed and 
slow-footed rivet boy on 
the place that he talks 
to his directors or to 
chairman Hurley or to a 
magazine writer. He 
has just as much time 
for the troubles or griev- 
ances of a committee of 
boilermakers as he has 








happened —Armes has 
a way of leaving out 
all the really interesting and dramatic 
details, as you may have observed above 

but I suspect that his superiors in the 
Government service said to themselves: 
“Although we need this fellow he could 
probably be of just as much service, if 
not more, at the head of a great plant 
actually engaged in production, We'd 
better release him, with kind thanks and 
a silver loving cup engraved with good 
wishes.” At any rate Armes joined that 
growing army of young, virile, human, 
vigorous American executives who have 
shelved a large proportion of the shell- 
backs, reactionaries, crabs, grabbers, and 
slave-drivers who were once (but. will 
never again be, thank God!) our captains 
of industry. 

When I asked Mr. Armes to tell me 
how he succeeded—what ambition and 
push must do to succeed in the world to- 
day—he was rattled. Plain rattled. He 
was off his beat. 

“I’m afraid I’m not much of a lecturer 
on success,” he began, doubtfully. “En- 
gineers don’t exactly think that way. 
Our job is : 


Well, I knew that. The bigger an 





under pressure, that he never hesitated 
over problems, either of work or of career. 
“1 took some awfu! chances,” he ex- 
plained, “‘but I was lucky enough to get 
through. Also I began at the first putting 
my employer above anything else. 
worked long hours when it was necessary, 
and it usually was—aside from trying 
to learn as much as I could as I went 
along—that’s the whole story.” 
Doubtless it is, too. Armes kept his 
eye, not only on the fabled main chance, 
but on the Big Idea, and he kept it orF the 
time clock. With him the Big Idea was 
being as good a man itn his line as there 
was in the immediate vicinity, and 
presently he loomed up to such an ex- 
tent that employers began to see him, 
even when there Was a heavy fog. Hav- 
ing learned to make decisions in small 
things, for himself and in his own place, 
he found no difficulty in making decisions 
in bigger things, and from my observation 
I would say that employers will bet more 
money on a man who decides promptly 
and makes some mistakes than they will 
on the man who takes a week to think it 
over and is always right about six and a 


for an interview with 
the company’s bankers—namely just as 
much time as may be required for a proper 
discussion of the subject in hand. He ae 
callouses on his hands, and his feet are 
shod in shoes that he isn’t afraid to get 
covered with pitch or dirtied in the clutter 
of a hull. The men on the job get time 
and a half for overtime, but they can’t 
work long enough nor late enough nor 
begin early enough nor come often 
enough to find the boss away playing 
golf or swapping yarns with the timorous 
souls in the lounge of our swellest club. 
And the men know all these things and 
govern themselves accordingly. ‘The 
boss is on the job to make it ge, and he 
wants them to work to that same end, 
and that’s all he does want. So they’re 
there with him. And I’! bet as much as 
the three dollars that I owe a dentist that 
George A. Armes gets over with the men 
at the top—his associates and directors 
and the federal government and bankers 
and all those silk-hatted gentlemen—as 
much as anything because he can get over 
with the men below who get four or five 
dollars a day—or ten—and have never 
worn a pair of kid gloves in their lives. 
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Cattle Princess 


By Florence Ryerson 


ODNEY CROCKER sat at the 
opening of his tent and stared 
mournfully into the Arizona 
twilight. Beyond him a camp- 

fre was glowing and from about it 
came the sound of men’s voices. Rodney 
shuddered a little and kicked one boot 
against the other. If he had been a wo- 
man he would have wept until his hand- 
kerchief was a damp and unsightly wad; 
but being a man, and a soldier, it be- 
hooved him to buck up. So he swore a 
little, under his breath, in a rich southern 
voice and, turning into his blankets, tried 
to sleep. 

It was not with his full consent that he 
was there. Rodney was a Crocker, one 
of the Crockers of Crockerville, Kentucky, 
and the Crockers had always ruled. They 
were born to the purple and social dicta- 
torship was passed from mother to 
daughter, from father to son, in unfailing 
sequence. If Rodney was not yet the king, 
he was at least the heir apparent. In the 
words of his father, the Colonel, he was. 

“My son, Rodney, suh, a gentleman, 
born of a family of gentlemen!” 

At the head of the Crockerville Na- 
tional Guard he had fluttered the heart 
of every girl in town, for Rodney, six 
feet two, black of hair and blue of eye, 
was unusually good to look upon. There 
was every reason to expect that such a 
soldier would be as near the front in 
France as anybody. Yet a heartless war 
ofice had sent him and other unfortu- 
nates to the Three Bar Ranch in Ari- 
zona with orders to guard the line where 
the aforesaid ranch ended and an alien 
power began. The line was symbolically 
represented by a barbed wire fence. 

Now the Three Bar Ranch was a joke. 
Its owner, Orestes Perkins, familiarly 
known as The Old Man, had spent the 
greater part of an energetic life time in 
eating Mexicans alive. He hired men for 
their bad reputations and in times of 
stress took them from the penitentiary, 
fresh and unspoiled. As a_ result he 
found that the unpleasant business of 
losing stray herds over the border 
(through unexplained gaps in the barbed 
wire fence) stopped forthwith. In the 
end he gained a reputation across the 
border which had outlasted twenty pro- 
Visional presidents. It was generally be- 
lieved that all America might be invaded 
but the Three Bar Ranch would remain a 
Mexicanlessoasisina desert of dusky faces. 

Small wonder that Rodney Crocker, 
sat in his tent at twillght and brooded. 
The wagon train which he had sent to 
the Three Bar Ranch for water returned 
empty. 

“The Old Man says he hasn’t any too 
much water,” the man in charge of the 
Water wagon told him. ‘He’s fixing for 
trouble. Says he’s not going to have us 


cluttering up the ranch, 
Captain. He’s got two 
men with guns at the 
well.” 

Rod’s wrath boiled over. 
He had been spoiling for 
someone upon whom he 
could vent his rage and 
here was a victim outside 
of his company. He 
turned and, climbing into 
the wagon, ordered the 
private to drive back tothe 
well, The road wound 
across the flat country for 
perhaps a mile, then came 
to a low hill. 

“The ranch house’s on 
the other side of the hill,” 
the escort told him. ‘The 
well’s here.” 

He pointed to a wind- 
mill shaded by a discour- 
aged cotton wood. Under 
the tree lay two inert 
forms, a gun within easy 
reach of each. ‘The government cavalcade 
drew up and one of the men rose, stretched, 
yawned, and reached for his gun. 

“Tf I wuz you I'd let that water alone,” 
he cautioned, “They do tell ez how’t’s 
dangerous. "Tain’t exactly poisoned, but 
’tain’t healthy t’ cart away no great 
amount of it.” Rodney jumped from 
the wagon and approached him wrath- 
fully. 

“Look here!” he said. “I think you 
had better put down that gun. We have 
the power of forcing you to give us water, 
even if you don’t want to. We’re United 
States troops.” 

The man shook his head. 

“T ain’t heard o’ no regular troops bein’ 
camped here. It do seem to me j heard 
tell o’ a bunch o’ little school boys their 
mas hed sent on a vacation, but how’s I 
to know you ain’t Mexicans in disguise?” 
Rod turned on his heel. 

“Fill those casks!” he ordered the 
soldiers curtly and they obeyed, keeping 
a wary eye on the guardian of the well. 
Rodney stood over him sternly. 

“Put down that gun,” he ordered, and 
the man grinned up at him without 
complying. 

“Dear me!” he drawled. “The little 
bantam’s got spunk!” ‘The recumbent 
figure at his side rose to a sitting position. 

“You oughtn’t to tease the animals, 
Jimmy,” he reproved. 

Rodney ignored him. 

“Are you going to put down that gun?” 

“Come and get it,” said the man ad- 
dressed as Jimmy, and Rodney came. 

There was an instant of struggle, the 
man’s hands flew in the air and his gun 
fell to the ground. Rodney turned on his 
heel, leaving the other prone upon the 


“You're getting that rot from that two-by-four Captain down 
at the camp,” growled her father 


sand and found that he had a small but 
amused audience. 

Behind him on the road a rider had 
come up quietly and sat in the saddle 
watching the performance with dancing 
eyes. It was a boy of about sixteen with 
a tan face and wide brown eyes. He was 
slenderly built and the hand which held 
the bridle was strong but remarkably 
small. He was dressed in a well fitting 
riding suit with puttees, and on his head 
was a slouch hat which half concealed a 
mass of curling bronze hair. As Rod 
turned away the rider drew nearer the 
dazed Jimmy and spoke in a clear, boyish 
voice. 

“What are you doing there?” 


IMMY rose, somewhat sheepishly, and 

stood, his hat dangling in his hand. 

“Having a little fun with the Heroes,” 
he rumbled. The boy grinned down at 
him. 

“Looks as though the joke was on you,” 
he said. “Did Dad tell you to come out 
with a gun?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Not ezactly, but he didn’t tell me not 
to, either,” he added with a disarming 
grin. 

“There’s work to be done over yonder,” 
said the boy witha show of authority which 
the menevidently respected. ‘You and Jo 
had better get busy.” He turned to Rodney. 

“If they give you any more trouble, 
Captain, just let me know. You'll find 
the house over there,” he waved a hand 
in the direction of the hill beyond and 
Rodney bowed. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said in his best 
Kentucky manner. “And if you should 
care to come down our way I shall be 
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glad to show you the courtesy of the 
camp.” ‘The boy looked at him for a 
moment and then a smile the 
corners of his mouth. He his 
horse and galloped away, his shoulders 
heaving. 

“Who was that boy?” asked Rod as he 
mounted the seat beside the driver. 

“Boy?” said the private. “Boy?” and 
he grinned broadly. ‘That was The Old 
Man’s daughter.” 


curved 
swung 


N the porch of the ranch house the 
Old Man was watching his daughter 
descend the hill at a gallop. 

“Just met the soldiers,” she announced, 
vaulting from her horse. 

Her father’s face darkened. 

“What were they up to?” 

“They were down at the west wind- 
mill. Jim was making it hot for them. 
He got what was coming to him, though. 
And Dad,” she added, as an afterthought. 
“Their Captain’s a gentleman.  D’ye 
know it?” 

Her father shook his head. 

“They’re recruited from drygoods clerks 
and waiters,” he informed her.  “‘Ile’s 
sxrobably a haberdasher at home.” He 
ooked at her grimly. ‘Don’t you fall for 
it, now, Nina!” he admonished and she 
threw back her head with a shout of glee. 

“Te’s likely, isn’t it!” She perched on 
the arm of his chair and began rumpling 
his hat with an affectionate hand. 
“Why, Dad, they call me the Cattle 
Princess and it’s up to me to marry into 
the Royal Family. You needn't be 
afraid ll ever choose anyone who'll dis- 
grace you. He's got to shoot straight, 
ride like a oman, and, well ai her eyes 
looked off into the distance with a purely 
feminine gaze, “I’ve got to love him,” 
she added positively, 

“All right, Puss,” said her father. “I 
ain’t worried, but this gentleman business 
kind of got my goat. Iver since I gave 
you th’ two years at th’ finishin’ school 
you've kind of been too stuck up to go 
with the fellows around here. Not that 
I blame you any,” he added hastily. 
“You kin afford t’ wait, or t’? be an old 
maid if you want to, an’ | ain’t hurryin’ 
you into gettin’ married. But when you 
do, I want t’ be in at the round up t’ see 
that you don’t draw any culls.” 

His daughter gave him a swift hug and 
a peck on the cheek. 

“All right, Dad,” she said easily. “I 
promise I won't let anybody puta brand 
on me that you haven’t duly inspected 
and passed. But I don’t have to worry 
about it tonight.” 

When he was off duty, Rodney Crocker 
would seize upon oneof the company horses 
and ride into the low hills beyond the 
camp to reconnoiter and plan imaginary 
campaigns, his heart in France. 

It was upon one of these excursions 
that he discovered a tiny canyon running 
up into the hills. At the mouth of the 
canyon a huge rock jutted out, almost 
concealing the opening, and behind the 
rock a seepage of water kept the grass 
green and cool. It was not far from the 
camp, near enough in fact so that any 
confusion could be heard, but far enough 
away so that he could be alone. 

Rod slid off his horse, well pleased with 
his find, and stretched full length upon 
the grass while his mare munched the 
green at his feet. She was not much of a 
horse, as army horses go, and Rod re- 
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garded her with disapproval. To his cyes, 
used to the thoroughbreds of his home, 
the horse was little less than a disgrace. 

He was roused from his ploomy  re- 
flections by the soft padding of a horse’s 
feet and a light footfall upon the grass. 
About the rock appeared a boyish hgure 
leading a huge black horse. Rod_ rose 
hastily to his feet, his cheeks flushing. 

“Good good afternoon, Miss Per- 
kins,” he said. Nina swung about and 
waved a gauntleted hand in his direction. 

“Hello!” she said calmly. “You found 
my place, did you?” Rod turned toward 
his horse. 

“T assure you I didn’t mean to intrude.” 
The girl shook her head. 

“You're not intruding,” she assured 
him. “If you were, I'd tell you quick 
enough. Sit down,” and Rod sat. The 
girl loosened the girth on her horse with a 
practised hand, hobbled him, and turned 
him loose on the grass. ‘The girl regarded 
the other horse ct itically. 

“Get her at an auction?” she asked. 
Rod flushed. 

“The Government wished her on me,” 
he explained. He was about to say 
something of the two thoroughbreds he 
had left in the stables at home, but 
stopped, biting his lip. It might sound 
like bragging, he reflected. 

Vhe girl, noting his confusion, tactfully 
held her peace. When she resumed the 
conversation it was on an entirely differ- 
ent subject. 

“Where did you learn to fight?” 
misunderstood her. 

“Why, in the armory, at home,” he said. 

“Oh, no,” she shrugged, “I don’t mean 
playing around with guns. | mean where 
did yuu learn to knock down men like 
Jimmy Little.” 

“Oh!” he said, enlightened. 
little boxing at college.” 

“College! You've been to college?’ 

“Princeton, nineteen ten.” 

“T didn’t think,” she said, astonished. 
“T didn’t know there were any college 
men among you.” 

“Many of the fellows are from college,” 
he assured her. 

“L’m afraid they haven’t made it any 
too pleasant for you here, but you see 
my father is quite capable of taking care 
of his own affairs and it makes him furious 
to have the Government butting in. He’s 
like a lord here and everyone has always 
obeyed his orders, even I!’ she added 
with a little grimace. 

Rodney regarded her soberly. He 
didn’t know any girls at home who 
dressed like men and could talk to a fel- 
low in this frank and unconscious fashion, 
but neither did he know any one with 
such humorous brown eyes, such a mop of 
bronze-red curls. She was perfectly un- 
embarrassed, with the serenity of a 
princess who knows that she can do no 


Rod 


“T did a 


wrong. 

“What are you thinking about?” she 
asked him, and he answered her look 
frankly. 

“T was thinking you were different 
from the girls at home,” he said. “Dif- 
ferent and—nicer.”’ Wherein he showed 
himself a true courtier. 

After that they met often and before 
long Nina was perfectly well aware} of 
something Rod thought was a_ secret. 
Sometimes he would encounter her riding 
over the desert, coming from some corner of 
the ranch where she had been overseeing the 


men. At other times he found her sitting 
on the grass at the foot of the huge rock, 
reading. She usually was reading these 
days. A chance for someone to read with 
had carried her back to the days when she 
was fresh from boarding school and had 
brought home a taste for literature, which 
had died out under her father’s discour- 
aging eye. - 

“There’s no one to talk with about 
books,”” she told Rod one day and he 
nodded his head. 

“That’s the trouble with these people 
out here,” he informed her. “They do 
a lot but they don’t know what culture 
means. I don’t mean the kind of culture 
that’s tacked on the outside,” he added 
hastily, “but the kind that’s inborn. I’m 
a great believer in family,” he added, 
warming to his theme. “Like breeds 
like, and if a man whose forebears have 
been gentlemen for generations, marries a 
woman from the same kind of people 
He broke off suddenly. “Why what's 
the matter?” he asked, for Nina, her back 
turned, had risen to her feet and was 
tightening the girth on her horse. 
“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she said in a choked kind 
of voice, and swinging herself into the 
saddle, galloped off over the prairie, her 
bare head a spot of color against the 
gray sand, 

For a long time she allowed her horse 
full rein, then, in the falling dusk, turned 
him about and walked soberly home. 
On the porch her father sat, enjoying the 
cool of the evening. Nina nodded to him 
and going to her room, changed her riding 
suit for a dress of something cool and 
green. ‘Then she returned to the porch 
and nestled her glowing head against her 
father’s knee. 

“Dad,” she inquired. 
family?” 

“Family?” 

“Everybody else seems to have aunts 
and uncles and—and grandfathers,” she 
told him a little pathetically, “but | 
don’t seem to have any one but you.” 

“Ain’t | enough?” — 

“Of course,” she assured him. 
I mean, who are we?” 

“What’s that matter?” he asked sus- 
piciously. 

“It does matter. It stands to reason 
that if a man comes from a family of 
gentlemen Her father rose to his 
feet with something very like a roar. 


“Have we any 


“But 


“PF OOK here!” he said. “You're getting 
that rot from that two by four Cap- 
tain down at the camp. Oh, you needn't 
look surprised, young lady. I’ve known 
you were riding with him and _ talking 
with him.” He controlled himself with 
an effort. “Look here. You might as well 
make up your mind now as later. Your 
old Dad ain’t a gentleman, and he never 
was one. Do you want the story straight, 
or with curls and flourishes?” 
“Straight,” said Nina with a little sigh, 
and she perched on the arm of his chair. 
“It happened back there,” he waved a 
hand in the direction of the east. “I was 
a kid in one of those little southern towns. 
Dad was a kind o’ small farmer. Well, 
the war broke out n’ I went to th’ front 
along with the rest 0’ the fellows. Most of 
’em was gentlemen, but I never noticed 
they fought better than I did.” The 
bitterness of his tone showed a_ hurt 
which Nina had never suspected. 
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He didn't know any girls at home 


“We was quartered near a ranch house, 
called it a plantation there, and there was 
some fightin’? with the Yankees. ‘There 
was a girl livin’ in the place, Ruth her 
name was. I recollect she had black hair 
and big blue eyes, an’ I fell head over 
heels. Don’t know why, but she kind o’ 
liked me, an’ one day I had a chanct t’ do 
something for her. Saved her from some 
Niggers that had broken loose in the 
neighborhood.” 


The Codlish and the Cattle Princess: Florence Ryerson 


He was silent for a long time, sending 
up little clouds of smoke from his pipe. 
Nina watched him, breathless until she 
could stand it no longer. 
was that my mother?” 

Her father started. 

“Lord no!” he said. 

“Another fellow came along. 
my pal for all he was a gentleman. 
fought side by side through the whole 
When things were through, Ruth, 





who dressed like men and could talk to a fellow in this frank and unconscious fashion 


well, | could see she fell for his family and 
his name, so | never let on how I felt 
about her. I just got out.” He was 
silent for a time, then went on more 
naturally. 

“I drifted out here and begun pickin’ 
up land. By th’ time I was fifty they'd 
begun callin’ me th’ cattle king, n’ fg- 
gerin’ on th’ pile I had in the bank 
Then I married your mother. She was a 

(Continued on page 64) 












“Fighting Joe’ Warren, famous fronticraman, Seattle's new 
chief of police, is only six feet four inches high, but he looks 


taller than a totem pole to the Northwest bad man 


HIEF OF POLICE Joel Warren, 

heading fifty policemen, clamped 

the lid tightly upon Industrial 

Workers of the World in Seattle 
recently, landing more than two hundred 
in jail, thus marking once more Seattle's 
reply to past accusations that the city 
government ts not loyal. 

“Fighting Joe” Warren, “Alaska Joe,” 
is six feet four inches in height and 
weighs two hundred and fifteen pounds. 
He was born in Missouri and raised in 
the West. Famous as a peace ofhcer and a 
dead-sure shot with rifle or revolver, he 
is the terror of all bad men within range, 

In all of his many police exploits he has 
come out on top. Imagine the intensity 
of public fecling if the late “Buffalo Bill” 
Cody had been in all seriousness ap- 
pointed chief of police in New York City 
with orders to make that entire metropolis 
absolutely safe for everybody, all hours 
of the day and night. ‘That was just the 
kind of sensation created in Seattle when 
Warren took office. 

Besides being a two-gunned = fighter, 
Warren is clever in handling men. — [lis 
long and varied experience includes five 
years as chief of police in Spokane, two 
years as captain of police in Nome’s early 
days, several years as deputy U.S. 
Marshal in Alaska and eight years in 
Alaska as extradition officer, He has 
been on the trail of lawbreakers in’ the 
Pacihe Northwest since 1884. It was in 
1900 that he responded to the call of the 
northland, where the law and order ele 
ment offered to share their “dust” with 
him if he would master the bad men, 
who were altogether too numerous mn 
those days. 

“I’m undertaking this job in Seattle as 
a patriotic duty,” said Chief Warren, 
“not because | want it. With five hun- 
dred policemen, and backed up by every 
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Interesting 








good citizen, we ought to 
make the city ‘chemically 
pure.” 

A man of tron) was 
needed to replace Warren's 
deposed predecessor, be- 
cause a horde of undesir- 
ables had flocked to the 
Pacific Northwest to be 
near Camp Lewis and its 
4o,ooo men and Major- 
General Greene — had 
warned Seattle and ‘Ta- 
coma toclean house. War- 
ren’s cooperation in’ this 
work evoked public com- 
mendation at mass-meet- 


ings. 
Chief Warren under- 
stands men. “lL believe 
some men are totally 


bad,” he said, “so bad 
they haven’t one small 
redeeming trait. ‘This 
type, sometimes educated, 
sometimes illiterate, found 
in numbers fairly equal 
among the leisure class 
and the manual workers, 
is not amenable to any- 
thing except law enforcement. Many 
men are sent to the ‘pen’ for crimes com- 
mitted in passion without premeditation 
and their repentance is genuine. In many 
cases they come out good men and deserve 
every opportunity to find useful employ- 
ment and redeem them- 


Men count for naught 

duty is everything. In discipline and 
obedience, Seattle's police force must 
equal, if possible, the soldiers at Camp 
Lewis. The police must be brave but 
cautious, courteous but not subservient, 
bold but never rash. ‘They must know 
their duties and how to perform them, 
regardless of odds or cost. We will do 
team-work with the federal officers, the 
sheriff’s office, and the police especially 
of other coast cities. Undesirables must 
move or reform,” 

Warren served as captain of police at 
Nome during a time when the position 
required the acme of courage, tact and 
skill. While on extradition duty in 
Alaska--bringing escaped criminals back 
to Alaska for trial-—he went to Mexico 
to pet three desperadoes, including a 
much-wanted murderer. ‘Two Mexican 
officers who were coOperating with Warren 
were killed, bute he found his men and 
brought them out. Among the many 
notorious refugees he trailed and brought 
back were one from New York City, one 
from Chicago, one from the Canadian 
Northwest, and one who escaped from 
Nome in 1901 and was gone. eleven 
years. 

Asked concerning some of the great 
gun-men whom he had known, Chief War- 
ren replied: “They are passing. ‘The only 
one left is Wyatt Earp, who is living, I’m 
told, in Los Angeles.” 

Cuarves Putte Norron. 


work will do it. 





selves. I don’t believe in 
police persecution of ex- 
convicts.” 

The chief’s definition of 
constitutional rights, as 
affecting strike agitators 
and pacifist activities, fol- 
lows: “Every man’s rights 
end where another man’s 
rights begin. Everything 
favoring the war purposes 
of the Government is de- 
sirable and patriotic; 
everything hampering or 
conflicting with the na- 
tional program ts unpatri- 
otic and intolerable. Our 
easy-going, tolerant peo- 
ple must understand the 
war needs and purposes 
of the Government and the 
vital importance of team 
work, including every- 
body, to assure prepared- 
ness and victory. 

“Tomy policemen I give 
an order only once. No 
excuses for failure are 
accepted. Laws must. be 
enforced, Orders must be 
obeyed and the city made 
safe at all hours of the 
day and night for soldiers 
and civilians, men and 
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women. There are many 
handicaps in police work 
in every large city. They 
must be overcome. ‘Team- 


Not an idol from the Orient, but an ideal impersonator of 
oriental character. Miss Bertha Fiske, of Los Angeles, 
is aloo a gifted interpreter of the Chinese classics 
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-* an impersonator of Chinese fem 
ninity Miss Bertha Fiske of Los 
Angeles is probably without ao rival in 
the oceident, her field being the least 
invaded of all the mimic arts in’ this 
country. Not only has she succeeded in 
capturing the elusive characteristics of 
the Chinese woman from childhood to age; 
she has @imiltarized herself so thoroughly 
with the literature of the land of Confucius 
that her readings of translations from 
the classics are illuminating in) charm 
and educational ino value. ‘The lan- 
guid lady of high degree listening to a 
lute; a maiden wandering by the banks 
of a lily-lagoon; the wife of a mandarin 
smiling at her lord; a little Chinese girl 
of the long ago all these are at inter- 
pretative command of Miss Fiske. She 
reads with appealing delicacy the haunt- 
ing lines of Li Po; the romances of Po 
Chii-i, singer of love and. sorrow; the 
mysticisms of Kao-Shih. It was appro- 
priate, therefore, that Miss Fiske should 
have been invited to grace the ceremony 
when the famous ‘Throne Room tapestry 
from the Emperor's palace in Peking was 
placed on public view in Los Angeles by 
the possessor of that hist ric treasure, 
the daughter of the late F. F. Low, a 
former governor of California and minis- 
ter to China in the seventies. 

For forty years this priceless piece of 
Chinese embroidery has been in the Low 
family. 


It is twenty feet square, of bril- 
liant mandarin vellow and blue silk with the 


symbols of life done in pure 
gold thread. ‘The tapes- 
try is interesting not alone 
for its beauty. It is re- 
lated to a dramatic chap- 
ter ino the history of 
China’s relations with the 
outside world. In the 
fall of 1860, British and 
hrenech expeditionary 
forces entered the “Im- 
perial City” in’ Peking, 
and proceeded to the Li 
Pu, or Hall of Ceremonies, 
where the treaty of 1860 
was signed. ‘The foreign 
troops had sacked and de- 
stroyed certain — palaces 
west of Peking and had 
anticipated the looting car- 
nivalof Boxer daysof 1g00. 
‘The Chinese were not only 
embittered by this pillag- 
ing, but it was hateful to 
them even to have for- 
cigners given audience in 
any palace in the “Im- 
perial City,” which imme- 
diately surrounded — the 
“Forbidden City.” With 
the added humiliation of having to sign 
a treaty, while the emperor had fled be- 
fore the attack of the Westerners, the 
Hall of Ceremonies was considered de- 
cidedly profaned and its decorations 
must be renewed, With a fine sense 
of diplomatic thrift, these 
magnificent but “slightly 
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“Alderman of Oregon” is city superintendent of schools in 
Portland. He has hatched out more new, progressive 


ideas than any other educator on the Pacific Coast 


damaged” tapestries were 
later presented to the for- 
cign ministers. 

Jennie VAN ALLEN. 
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ee LDERMAN OF 
OREGON” is synon- 
ymous with originality and 
democracy in education. 
He has always stood for a 
school system that would 
give every boy and girl 
the necessary preparation 
for making a living. He 
has urged that the school 
link up with actual life; 
he has been in the fore- 
ground of educators in 
advancing industrial and 
vocational ideals, City 
superintendent of Port- 
land schools for more than 
four years, he has brought 
about many far-reaching 
reforms. A few of his 
working ideas are out- 
lined herewith: 

1. The “Two-group” 
plan, a modification of the 
Gary plan, is) used in 
grades above the third. 
ach teacher takes the 
subject for which she is 
best fitted. ‘The study pe- 
riod is made as important 
as the recitation period, 


Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, a distinguished lawyer of 


Wyoming, is one-hundred-per-cent efficient as a war-time 


Her favorite job is education of immigrants 


2, The “progression of teachers” has 
proved more than satisfactory to parents, 
teachers and children. ‘The teacher re- 
mains with her class two or three years 
instead of perhaps half a year. ‘Teacher 
and child become personal friends, the 
child regarding his teacher as his best 
advisor. 

3. Mr. Alderman is deeply interested 
in his night schools, believing that the 
school should extend its opportunities to 
adults and be the central organization 
for industrial and general community 
activities. Since the night schools were 
organized, the attendance has shown the 
largest proportionate increase of any series 
of evening schools in the country. 

4. ‘Thrift is taught in the grades by 
means of clever devices. The children are 
encouraged to have savings bank accounts 
and are taken to visit Portland industries. 
Little stores are established in the school- 
rooms where the children buy and sell. 
‘These stores give a “motive for produc- 
tive effort” in English, arithmetic, civics, 
current events, geography and good 
manners, 

5. Portland has a commercial high 
school, and polytechnic highs for boys 
and girls. Home gardening is carried on, 
the thousands of small gardeners market- 
ing their produce at the public market. 
The Vernon Community Tlouse, rented 
by the school board, was furnished by the 
boys, dee orated by the girls, and serves as 
a meeting place for various social activities. 

6. Tlome industrial work is encour- 
aged by means of school credit for home 
work. When Mr. Alderman was a princi 
pal in MeMinnville, Oregon, fifteen years 
ago, he originated this plan of correlating 
home and school. He startled the popu 
lation by assigning “five problems in the 
algebra text book, and five out of the 
book.” The five out of the book were for 
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Mrs. Nellie E. Morrow is a shipyard proprietor who bosses a $500,000 business in Seattle. 
She also keeps the home fires cheerfully burning for her big-business 
husband and their three children 


the girls’ preparation of meals, general 
kitchen work, and caring for one bed- 
room. The idea has spread until it is 
used almost all over the United States. 
Mr. Alderman is the author of a book 
dealing with his ideas along this line. 

7. “Opportunity Rooms” are a boon 
to the bright child as well as to the dull 
child, the individual method being used. 

Superintendent Alderman held the first 
county-wide children’s fair in the country 
in 1905 and has since extended the county 
plan throughout the state. 

CaROLINE Wasson THOMASON. 
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AKING American citizens is one of 

the many activities in which Dr. 
Grace Raymond Hebard, professor of 
political economy and librarian at the 
University of Wyoming, has been a 
path-breaker. Dr. Hebard inaugurated 
the first class in citizenship ever taught 
in Wyoming and was the first person to 
hold a class of this kind in a university 
building. Each alien who successfully 
completed the course of instruction re- 
ceived a certificate signed by the president 
of the university and bore the seal of the 
university. This certificate, also signed 
by Dr. Hebard, was officially approved 
by the U. S. Naturalization Agent after 
the alien was admitted to court and was 
signed by the judge of the district court. 
The acceptance of a certificate of 
citizenship by Judge Tidball of the dis- 
trict court was the first instance of that 
kind in the United States. It is under- 
stood that the judges of the several district 
courts of Wyoming are willing to follow 
the example of Judge Tidball whenever 
anyone whom the court can endorse is 
willing to do the work as Dr. Hebard 
has done. The course in citizenship con- 
sisted of ten weeks of study of two hours 
in the evening for one evening each week. 
Dr. Hebard’s career has been one of 
unselfish public service. She was the first 
woman to receive admittance to the bar 


in Wyoming. In 1903 she began to teach 
political and economic science at the 
university, later being made professor of 
economics and sociology, and through 
that work became intensely interested 
in the immigration problem. The result 
of this interest was the class in naturaliza- 
tion. She codperated with the U. S. 
immigration agent at Denver and with the 
district court judge at Laramie and proved 
to them the necessity of such work. 

As president of the State Board of 
Examiners for Teachers in 1909, Dr. 
Hebard became thoroughly acquainted 
with every branch of the state’s educa- 
tional system. She recently made a plea 
to the Board for Americanization of 
Immigrants, advocating the instruction 


in English, U. S. history, Wyoming his- , 


tory and the Federal form of government, 
and also asked for the appointment of a 
supervisor of immigrant education. She 
has been appointed by Mr. Hoover State 
Director for Library Publicity and head 
of the War Lecture Bureau of Wyoming, 
and has given as many as eighteen public 
lectures in one month on war _ topics. 
During the drive for the Third Liberty 
Loan she lectured in every county in 
Wyoming. When state regent of the 
D. A. R. she organized knitting com- 
mittees and had 140 knitters under per- 
sonal supervision in Laramie. 

At five o’clock every morning Dr. 
Hebard is hosing her own vegetables. 
Recently she won second prize with Miss 
Mabel Louise Anderson for this back- 
yard garden, spaded and_ tended by 
themselves. Loyal to Wyoming, Dr. 
Hebard refuses repeated offers of positions 


Acnes R. Wricurt. 
o> 


AM a shipyard proprietor simply 
because I love the work,” said Mrs. 
Nellie E. Morrow, a tall, attractive woman, 
asshe sat in her new roadster at the en- 
trance tothe Elliott Bay Yacht and Engine 
Company on the West Waterway in Seattle. 


elsewhere. 


“My husband and I started this yard 
eight years ago and it was a hard struggle 
at the beginning. I would bring my 
children down with me to the yard and 
put them in a bed to sleep while I looked 
after the office. Our business began to 
increase wonderfully a few years ago, for 
there was an active demand for ships on 
account of the European war. My hus- 
band saw an opportunity to organize the 
Elliott Bay Ship Building Company with 
yards about a mile down the waterway, 
where we could turn out bigger boats than 
we had been able to do in the past. He 
wanted to sell the smaller yard to out- 
siders and offered to make me secretary 
of the new corporation with a big salary, 
1 told him that I would prefer to run the 
smaller plant by myself, for it had always 
been my ambition to have a business of 
my own. He finally consented to sell me 
ninety-nine shares of stock in the smaller 
yard for one dollar. A specified sum of 
money had to change hands in order to 
make the deal legal. He retained one 
share of stock and became president, and 
I took the remaining ninety-nine and 
became vice-president with entire charge 
of the plant. My husband laughs and 
says that by that deal he lost an ex- 
tremely valuable employee and found 
himself the figure-head president of a 
corporation. He then went ahead and 
organized the Elliott Bay Ship Building 
Company and I began to look after the 
development of the smaller plant. 

“‘As our work increased in volume and 
money came more easily, I tried to stay 
away for a while, but it was impossible. 
I felt the same as if I had been robbed of 
my liberty. My three children are now 
at an age where I can have a great deal 
more of time to myself than formerly. 
I have a good housekeeper, so I feel that 
I am not neglecting home duties. I love 
the yard, and the ships and the water 
front. When I am working here, I know 
that I am doing something worth while 
for my country.” 

Mrs. Morrow is on active duty, manag- 
ing the offices, hiring the men, buying the 
supplies and making estimates on work 
from eight in the morning until five at 
night. She has studied draughting with 
her husband and is capable of doing that 
branch of shipbuilding work. 

The business, which was established in 
1909, grew in volume from $10,000 in 
1911 to $100,000 in 1916. Under Mrs. 
Morrow’s management, 1917 proved to 
be the best year of the firm, with nearly 
$500,000 business, and work booked for 
months ahead. 

Among the improvements at the yard 
have been three marine ways capable of 
handling ships of one hundred, three 
hundred and five hundred tons respect- 
ively. Ten thousand dollars has been 
spent for new equipment; the dockage 
has been increased 150%, and the largest 
marine railway in Seattle installed. : 

“T think that a woman in business 1s 
healthier than one who is kept in her 
home continually,” said Mrs. Morrow. 
“She has broader interests and has more 
of an opportunity to keep in touch with 
the outside world. If she 1s capable in the 
business, and enjoys it, I think that she 
can keep up her home life and still be © 
great assistance in bringing her husband 
financial success.” 

WarrEN EuGENE CRANE. 
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Nature's gifts of peace and beauty abide in this lovely land; and memories of scenes like these inspire our boys in the far-away mae 
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The Home in the West 























The inexpensive porch treatment and use of roof lines parallel to the street make this 


dwelling appear wider than it really is 


Seven Rooms and a Porch 


AKING the small house look 

large and the large house look 

larger is an art as old as the 

human yearning to have a 
home as big as the man-next-door’s. 
Westerners as well as easterners have that 
yearning—it is just plain human nature 
after all, but the Westerner has a habit of 
wanting his house to look large while in 
reality its interior has been reduced to 
the very minimum of floor space and 
housework. Climate has been largely 
responsible for those compact, collap- 
sible, disappearing living-quarters so 
popular in the southwest. Who wants to 
spend the day house-cleaning when sun- 
shine and fresh air tempt from out-of- 
doors? 

The seven-room dwelling shown here- 
with is actually only thirty feet wide 
across the front, but the inexpensive porch 
treatment and use of roof lines parallel 


to the street make it appear much wider. 
Front porch piers are of white cement 
plaster with plain red tile set diamond 
shape near the top and surrounded by 
four triangular pieces of split tile. Below, 
common red eight-inch brick have been 
set, a half brick, a whole brick and an- 
other half, respectively. The cap of each 
pier is composed of eight-inch brick placed 
on end and set in cement mortar with 
wide white joints wiped out one-half 
inch. The cap of the porch wall is simi- 
lar to the piers and the base is composed 
of a course and a half of the same style of 
brick. 

Porch roof rafters are supported by a 
rough redwood 6x8 resting on two short 
8x8 posts on each front pier. Across this 
beam the horizontal pergola beams have 
been laid to form a support for vines at 
the open end of the porch. Ferns, climb- 
ing roses and shrubbery make this a 
delightful outdoor sitting- 
room. 

The front door opens 
directly into a living-room 
12x18 feet and separated 
from the dining-room by 
bookcase buttresses. The 
north end of the room has 











been designed after the 
fashion of an ingle-nook. 
The general color scheme 
is brown, the woodwork 








is stained light mission, 
the walls tinted medium 





brown, ceilings cream and 
lower dining-room walls 
finished in brown leather- 
ette beneath the plate rail. 
The ceiling of the ingle- 
nook has been lowered one 











foot six and is supported 
by square esta beams 
resting across a continuous 
head-casing. Ends of 
these beams project six 








inches through a_ short 
dropped wall. A fireplace 
eight feet wide occupies 
the center of the north 





\ wall. Its face is of hard 
| | | ‘ Floor PLAN cement plaster, — tinted 
| ote brown, laidon common red 

ji 4 ; brick. In the space above 












the openingaGrueby art tile pastoral panel 
in dull green, brown, and blue has been set 
in the cement and balanced on either side 
by plain tile and brown pressed brick. A 
low brick hood of this same brick has been 
made by corbelling out the courses of brick 
above and below the arch of the opening. 
Along both sides of the fireplace are seats 
with hinged lids and simply designed 
arms stationed just below the head casing- 
beam. Over the back of each seat and on 
either side of the mantel are windows 
arranged to admit plenty of light and air 
to both ingle-nook and living-room. 

Simplicity and convenience characterize 
the dining-room. French windows open 
directly onto a cement-floored pergola 
which may be easily converted into a 
part of the room. The buffet is in the 
middle of the east wall between two doors, 
one leading to a breakfast room, the other 
to the kitchen. ‘The kitchen is oblong in 
shape, with sink across one end, cooler 
and cupboards adjoining it on the right. 
Stove space is back of the buffet wall. 
Nearby is a door leading to the breakfast- 
room, which is finished in plain warm gray 
paper beneath the plate rail, a gay brightly 
colored bird paper above, white enamel 
woodwork, ‘silvered electric fixture with 
iridescent shade and white ceiling. The 
room is small, well lighted and opens onto 
the pergola by a French window. 

The bed-room wing of this house has a 
southern exposure, a guarantee of fresh, 
clean, sun-dried sleeping-room atmos- 
phere. The den has a closet and may be 
used as a bed-room in emergency, the 
bath-room being accessible through a 
small hall. The other two bed-rooms are 
connected by this hall and each has a 
roomy closet. 

Sunlight in a bath-room is essential if 
absolute sanitation is to prevail. The 
south window in this one admits both 
light and fresh air and there is nothing 
more cleansing than that combination. 
The woodwork is white, the walls smooth- 
plastered and painted with white wash- 
able enamel; a medicine case with glass 
door has been built over the lavatory. 
Persts BINGHAM. 
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Love in a Barn 


HE was a business girl getting a 
good salary, he was a business man 
at the bottom of the ladder, and 
they did a very unbusiness-like 
thing. They formed a life partnership 
on the impulse of a moment, neither 
considering the warranted-to-wear qual- 
ities of the other. But the vows spoken 
in the church at the end of the street 
sobered them—these two young people 
on a happy half-holiday. In silence they 
walked the ten blocks to her hall bed- 
room. He left her at the foot of the stair- 
way and went on to his own bachelor 
apartment, where he sat up half the night 
taking inventory of his elcaaiees and 
possibilities, scared to the soul, not really 
knowing what kind of a wife he had taken 
unto himself that venturesome day. 
Under the dim light in her room, the 
girl was doing the same thing, adding and 
re-adding the items that represented her 
savings, and she, too, was frightened. 
One’s thoughts are not the same beneath 
(Continued on page 54) 
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“Goodness, Daddy! You’re Slow—The Car is Already Jacked Up!” 


Weed Chain-Jack 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate It 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 
or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 
erect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not necessary to get down 
in a cramped, strained position and grovel in mud, grease or 
dust under a car to work a “handle” that is apt to fly up with 
unpleasant results. To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, 
simply give a few easy pulls on its endless chain while you 
stand erect—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projec- 
tions. Yo lower a car pull the chain in opposite direction. 


Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected 
by a stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent 
rusting. Has a@ strong cap, providing the kind of support 
from which an axle will not slip, while a broad base prevents 
the jack from upsetting on uneven roads. Quickly adjusted to 
any required height by lifting the screw and spinning the cor- 
rugated “collar” shown in the illustration. Try it yourself— 
you will never be satisfied with any other jack. 


10 Days’ Trial 


If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for passenger cars, ; 
or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. 1 fh The J k 
For delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for passenger cars or $16.00 j ‘ e Jac 
for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied, return it to us and we That Saves 
will refund your money, / 7 r 

F Your Back 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


: | Height When | Height When |Height When Raised Pu 
Size Lowered Raised With Aux. Step Up rice 





8 inch 8inches | 12% inches 14'% inches $ 7.50 
10 inch 10 inches | 15%s inches 17%% inches 7.50 
7.50 


8 12 inch 12 inches | 18% inches} No Aux. Step 
MWA 12in.Truck| 12 inches | 19% inches| No Aux. Step 15.00 
AN 


| 


we The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
SRA this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 
Ss x 
© . 














iliary step as illustrated. When in operative position 


American 
Chain @mpany, inc. 


Bridgeport.Connecticut 
In Canada DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd. Niagara Falls,Ontario. 
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The full afpreciation of the e/g 
luxury of hot water is real- ] A 
tzed without noise, excess Hy 
heat, fumes or danger i. 
with 








It fits your 
range boiler 


. URLS Eecr RIC INSERT. | 


Water Heater 
IN the Spring and Summer 


months, or at any other time when 
it becomes necessary to employ a water 
heating appliance, the“‘Electric Insert’’ 
water heater becomes as much appreci- 
ated by the owner as the possession of 
a vacuum cleaner. It seems as though 
it had a/ways been in the household. 


Apfel’s “‘Electric Insert” Water 
Heater is the final success in heating 
water by electricity economically, effi- 
ciently and quickly. It is guaranteed as 
to workmanship and materials used 
and is not affected by the action of the 
elements, being completely immersed 
in the water at all times. Every unit of 
heat generated by your current is directly 
applied to heating the water. 


For further particulars ask your Electric 
Company, or write 


The Electric Sales Corporation 
Sole Manufacturers under Letters Patent 


147 Henry Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash, 
The Meyer Supply Company 


Representatives and Distributors 


1122 St. Clair Ave, N. E., Cleveland. Ohio 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco Van Nnys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 








This Can’t 
Happen if re 
you use only NE 


GOOD @LUC 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


Send 3c stamp for “GOOD LUCK 
IN PRESERVING”—teaches the 
“Cold Pack” method, with many 
delicious recipes. If your grocer 
doesn’t keep GOOD LUCK 
RINGS, send 15 cents in stamps for 
asample dozen or 25c for twodozen. 
BOSTON WOVEN 
HOSE & RUBBER CO, 
26 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Get Outdoors ! 


(Continued from page 16) 


“Tt may be added that no extensions of 
the hunting season or bag limit beyond 
those now specified in the state game laws 
could be legally made without action by 
the state legislatures, most of which will 
not meet until a year from the coming 
winter. Furthermore, any action which 
could be taken in this country which would 
contravene the Migratory Bird Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
as concerns the conservation of wild fowl 
would be deeply resented by Canada, 
which through considerable effort has se- 
cured the acceptance of all the provinces 
of the Treaty and of the Enabling Act and 
regulations whereby it is to be enforced.” 


NOW: all this thing comes down to the 
question of the setting hen. Mr. 
Hoover, as you may observe, has come out 
in favor of the setting hen of America. We 
pride ourselves upon being good business 
men. In what way have we shown our 
right to that title? It is simply a ques- 
tion whether we want an out-of-doors in 
America or whether we want to live under 
the German system of efficiency, with no 
individual development, with no indi- 
vidual spiritual opportunity. The wilder- 
ness runs far on the map, but in fact it 
is close cut today. On the Porcupine, on 
the Yukon, on the Kenai Peninsula—as I 
can personally attest, for I have been 
there—the market hunters’ boats and 
dog teams clean out the game for a hun- 
dred and fifty miles back of any settle- 
ment. If that limited market has eaten 
up the Alaskan game, what would an all- 
the-year-round, cold-storage market do? 

If the citizens of Alaska favor that sort 
of a law they will deserve no pity. They 
ought to know by this time what we know 
all through the United States—if you sell 
game at all you simply open ail the sea- 
sons, and open ail the markets. A loop 
hole is all the profiteering patriot asks. 
That such a thing as this should be asked 
today under the name of patriotism and 
in the shadow of this war is an instancé 
wholly discreditable, unworthy and de- 
plorable. It is a shame to America. 

In Chicago, not long ago, they arrested 
a university professor for running away 
with the wife of a lieutenant in France. 
The thing happened in a time of war. 
Did that justify it? I hope they will put 
that particular professor where he be- 
longs. The war does not excuse us of our 
other duties. It is a great American duty 
to take care of the honor and of the heri- 
tage of these men who are away at war— 
yes, and to give them a country to come 
back to, a country where in the future 
they may realize that there is a material 
life and a spiritual life as well. I don’t 
know that we shall ever beat Germany 
until we shall have cast away Germany’s 
ideals and taken on new and more worthy 
American ideals. 

I am glad to read that all the mountain 
resorts of the Canadian Rockies—Banff, 


Lake Louise, Glacier, the Arrow Head 
country, the Columbia River resorts, etc, 
—are open to the summer tourist traffic 
this year as usual. It has not been con- 
sidered best by the Government of that 
country to cut off all idea of rest and re- 
laxation. On the contrary, some of the 
wisest men in this country are beginning 
to say “I have lifted up mine eyes unto the 
hills.” 

Since all my life I have been endeavor- 
ing—with all too little appreciable re- 
sults, to be sure—to do something to 
induce Americans to go out-of-doors, to 
show them the difference between indi- 
vidual sport and gate money sport, to 
try to get them to go out and see the 
physically and spiritually beautiful places 
of this wonderful land of ours. I write 
with what might be called a biased pen, 
a prejudiced pen. But what comfort it 
must be to any of us who do love the older 
America and the out-of-door America to 
see some of the big men of our country 
side with us, as when Mr. Hoover says: 


“Any effort to weaken the present laws or 
in any way relax them in one locality would 
immediately lead to a demand for such re- 
laxation of laws in all other localities, in- 
suring a rapid breakdown of the whole legal 
structure of present game protection erected 
after efforts extending over numerous years.” 


That’s fine! It is one of the greatest 
declarations of independence we have 
had since 1776. The good and thinking 
citizens of America are going to stand for 
the man who will say that. They are 
going to be against any man who will try 
to go behind that statement in the inter- 
est of profiteering, whether personal, 
political or commercial. 

To be sure, one might write much more 
about this nook in the Rockies, sheltered 
in the bent arm of the great hills. Much 
could be said about the bluenessof thesky, 
much about the abundance of game and 
fish. But all those things are so small com- 
pared to the larger aspect! America is 
changing. We are upon the point of losing 
something of our late idea of material 
profits, of massed effort, of cattle driven by 
a superman, even of gate money collected 
by men commercializing recreation. The 
gentleman of old, who might have trav- 
eled with Lewis or Clark in buckskins 
and moccasins in the old times—where 1s 
that man gone? 


ELL, I like to think that some of his 

breed may be over on the firing line 
in France. I like to hope that there will be 
more of them in America after this war 1s 
over. If I could believe that, I would lay 
down my own pen the more readily when 
the time came to do so. Meanwhile, I 
invoke the aid of this Western magazine 
for the out-of-doors of America. We 
are going to need men. You cannot 
raise good men wholly indoors. 
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Winchester Model 94 


Why Sportsmen 


choose the “94” 


The Winchester Model 94 Re- 
peating Rifle is chosen by more 
sportsmen than any other because 
of its wide variety of uses. 

The Model 94, as nearly as any 
rifle on the market, is an all-’round 
rifle. 

Deer hunters choose it because 
it is a sure game-getter within the 
range that most shots at deer come. 


Campers and canoe hunters take 
it because it is accurate even for 
birds, makes very little noise, and 
will stand all sorts of rough hand- 
ling. 

New shooters prefer it because of 
its lightness and very slight recoil. 

Farmers demand it because they 
can get it in the exact caliber they 
need, at a low price, and can buy 
the ammunition for it anywhere 
that firearms are sold. 


Because of this wide adaptabil- 
ity the Winchester Model 94 is the 
gun for the one-gun hunter; but 
for the same reason it is also a 
great favorite with sportsmen who 
own many guns. 


The Winchester Model 94 is fur- 
nished in a great variety of styles, 
in five different popular calibers, 
.25-35 and .30 Winchester, .30 


Winchester Special, .32-40 and 
.39-55 cartridges, and in an extra 
light-weight model (weight about 
71% Ibs.) For the higher power 
cartridges this rifle is fitted with a 
nickle steel barrel. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a rifle lie in the 
barrel. On the quality of the barrel depends 
the quality of the gun. There is absolutely 
no difference in the standard of quality of 
the barrels on the highest and lowest 
priced Winchester guns. With Winches- 
ter the barrel is the gun and the single 
standard of quality has been attained only 
by the most unremitting attention to the 
boring, finishing and testing of the barrel. 


The same high quality of Winchester 
barrel is found in every gun made by 
Winchester. The great volume of guns 
sold makes this policy possible. 


The Wintieam barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 94 
has been bored to micrometer measure- 
ments for the cartridge it is meant to shoot. 
In rifling the barrel, the exact twist that is 
necessary to produce the best results with 
a given cartridge has been mathematically 
calculated and is verified by exhaustive 
practical tests before leaving the factory, 


A bullet fired from a Winchester barrel 
spins point on with unerring accuracy to 
the limit of its range. The Bennett Process, 
used exclusively by Winchester, gives the 





The few working parts of the Model 94 mean 


strong, smooth action 


Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish 
that, with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


What (F) means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed 
and Proved Winchester. This stamp 
stands for Winchester’s guarantee of 
quality, with 50 years of the best gun mak- 
ing reputation behind it. 

Every rifle that bears the name “Win- 
chester” and that is marked with the 
Winchester Viewed and Proved stamp has 
been fired many times for accuracy and 
smooth action, and with excess loads for 
strength. At every stage of Winchester 
manufacture, machine production is supple- 
mented by human craftsmanship. It is a 
test and adjustment process. 

It is this thoughtful care in manufac- 
turing that has produced in the Model 94 
a rifle of unsurpassed game-getting qual- 
ities and that has made it the favorite with 
hunters the world over. 

Write for details of Winchester 
rifles, shotguns and ammunition 

The Winchester catalog is an encyclo- 
paedia on rifles, shotguns and ammunition. 
Every hunter should have one. It gives 
detailed specifications of the Model 94 and 
describes at length the principles on which 
every one of the world-famous Winchester 
rifles and shotguns is built. Write today. 
We will mail you a copy free, postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 171 New Haven, Conn. 


MODEL 95—Lever Action Repeating Rifit, solid frame ortake-down. The 
Jirst box magazine sever action gun ever put on the market and still the 
standard of ttstype. Shoots heavy cartridges and delivers @ bullet with 


tremendous force at long range, 


Calibers .30 Army, .30 Government 
models 1903 and 1906, 303 British and .35 and 40S Winchester 


MODEL 9%—Levev Action Repeating Rifle, solid frame or take-down, 24- 
bok 


inch barrel, Made for .44, .38, 


and .25-20 Winchester cartridges. The 


most successful rifieever made handling these Popular sizesofcartridgis 


MODEL07—Hammerless, Take-down, Self-loading Rifle, 20-inch 
roundbarrel. This ts the world-famous .351 Self-loader, shoot- 
ing only its own .351 caliber Winchester cartridge. The favorite 
weapon of the modern hunter 


MODEL 10—Hammerless Take-down Self-loading Rift 
Shoots only its own Winchester 401 caliber cartridge. 


e. 
Wo 


rifle made equals the Model 10 for delivering five as power- 


ful blows in as few seconds 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Gans and Ammunition 





Begin the day with 
BAKER'S 
COCOA 


- 
“Is Itself a Food” 
A pure, delicious drink; 
should also be considered 
a valuable adjunct to a 
meal as it contains a large 
amount of nutritive matter 
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The Polished Nail 


(Continued Jrom page 19) 


this monument and father of the beauti- 
ful Miss Lilian who was rescued by The 
Unknown.” 

Vhirty-five minutes after the Colonel 
passed, the one-part story was added to, 
and became the extraordinary narrative 
which Old) Peter ‘Valbot and = Daddy 
Faulkner tell today. Up from the mill 
section on her way to the Ra harm came 
a thin, miserably-clad old lady, who, 
whether from fatigue or emotional ex- 
citement, chose to faint on the Square, 
within five yards of the monument. 

Iwo of the strangers, part of a visiting 
body of Iks, carried her to the stone steps 
leading up to the pedestal and seated het 
upon the fop step, so that her poor old 
frame could lean back against the base 
that supported the bronze figure. One of 
them fanned her with his hat, while the 
other brought water from the fountain 
and sprinkled it upon her wrinkled face. 

The faintness passed away and the old 
woman sat up. She stared around her at 
the strange faces, then she childishly 
fingered the granite base of the monu- 
ment, rubbing her work-worn fingers 
along the stone. And then the miracle 
happened. The eyes of the old lady fell 
upon the enlargec glass covered photo- 
graph of The Unknown that was let into 
the granite. She thrust her head forward 
so that her face nearly touched the glass, 
and for a long, long minute she scrutinized 
the features of the man; then she turned 
and with the manner of a child who has 
made a small discovery and murmured: 
“That’s Tommy! My Tommy!” 


T was the most astounding statement 

that had ever been made in Saxonville. 
No four words ever produced such a com- 
motion, 

Daddy Faulkner had the honor of act- 
ing as the first cross-examiner. ‘The 
woman's name was Elizabeth Parker. 
She was sixty-five years of age, and the 
wife of a man named James Parker, who 
had been crushed to death in the Saxon 
Mills fifteen years before. She answered 
all the questions in a childish fashion, het 
eyes fixed upon the photograph in’ the 
glass frame, her lips repeating at times the 
words she had uttered when it first caught 
hereye. “That's Tommy!” she would 
say over and over again. “My Vommy!” 

Phe news spread, and a crowd gathered 
around the monument. Up and down 
Asher Avenue went the word that the 
widow of a mill hand on the way to the 
State Poor Farm had claimed The Un 
known tS her son, and wople came run 
ning to the Square. Jaddy Faulkner 
was push dsaside” by Sergeant ‘Tom 
Hinckley, who was, in turn, deposed by 
Lawyer Ahearn, who later gave way to 
Mt Harrison Maple, Vice president of the 
Saxonville ‘Trust Company, in whose 
kee ping was the seven hundred and thirty 
five dollars found on the hero at the time 
of his death. 

The Unknown, according to the story 
of Elizabeth Parker, was her boy, Thomas 
Parker, who had left home at the time of 
his father’s death fifteen years before. 
He had corresponded regularly with her, 
and had sent her sufhcient money to keep 


her, but in the latter part of June, torg, 
he had written from Charleston, S.C, 
that he was coming home with enough 
money to purchase the little shack in 
which she was then living. ‘That was the 
last she had ever heard of him. For two 
years she had struggled to keep herself, 
loping every day that the expected son 
would arrive, and then, hope having died, 
she had given up the struggle and had 
decided to retire to the County Poor 
harm. 

“Have you your son’s. last 
asked Mr. Harrison Maple. 

“LT have it in my bosom,” she answered 
simply. 

She took it out, a soiled) finger-worn 
letter and Mr. Maple read it. Tt was a 
simple scrawl and it ran: 


letter?” 


Dear Moruer: 

I’m coming to see you at last. I've 
saved enough to buy your house unless 
the dogs want too much for it. I'm 
walking back and working a little on the 
way so | won't spend it. Vl be back a 
little after the Fourth of July. 

With love, 

Mr. Harrison Maple, after reading the 
note, beckoned to Sergeant ‘Tom Hinck- 
ley. 

“Have you got the list of the marks on 
the man’s body?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the sergeant. “I 
brought the list up when I heard someone 
was claiming that he was a relative.” 

Mr. Harrison Maple took the sheet of 
yaper which Sergeant ‘Tom Hinckley 
vanded to him, and addressed the old 
woman. 

“If the man was your son you will be 
able to tell us his body marks. What 
distinguishing mark was on his right 
breast?” 

“There were two,” answered the old 
woman, “A big brown mole and a little 
black one about an inch away from it.” 

“And what was wrong with his right 
shoulder?” 

“There was nothing wrong with it,” 
she snapped. “Tt had a sear on it where 
a Slav kid cut him with a bottle when he 
licked him good and plenty one day when 
he was swimming. Ask the Slav boy! 
He's a roller in the mills right now.” 

“And his feet?” asked Mr. Maple. 

“Tis right little toe was broken when 
he was five vears of ape, and it never set 
properly. ! 


Tommy. 


Sure it's Tommy, my Tommy! 
Ah, | know his face! TL haven't seen him 
for fifteen years but I'd know him any- 
You needn't ask me any more of 
you! questions. lll aHoOswet ‘om before 
you ask ‘’em. ‘Two vaccination marks 
side by side on the left arm, the third 
mark never took and he had a burn on the 
thigh, a little burn that you mightn’t have 
noticed, His brother bumped him against 
a hot boiler when he was a baby. He's 
my Tommy! My son Tommy that went 
away to make a fortune for me and never 
came back!” 

Mr. Harrison Maple paused and looked 
around helplessly at the crowd, ‘The 
Square was hlled with people who pushed 
and fought to obtain a glance of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Parker. ‘The old lady refused 
to move from the steps, and she sat there 
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fingering the glass of the photograph, and 
absorbing in a slow strange manner the 
story of the fire and the rescue of Lihan 
Saxon, Which story a dozen good-natured 
people were trying to tell her at the same 
moment, 

“And it was my boy that did it?” she 
cried 

“Yes, yes,” answered a score of people 
who had heard her answers and had no 
doube about the truth of her story. “Te 
did it, and Colonel Asher Saxon built a 
monument to him, He brought her down 
from al window on the fourth floor and 
died two hours afterwards without speak- 
ing a word,” 


The old woman placed the palms of 


her hands together and lifted her eyes to 
the blue spring sky. Her lips moved 
softly in prayer, and she was thus engaged 
when Colonel Asher Saxon) pushed his 
way through the crowd and stood before 
her. 

Colonel Asher Saxon looked a little bit 
upset. Someone had hurried full speed 
to the ofhees of the Saxon Mills and in- 
formed him that the widow of a man who 
had been crushed to death in the mills 
had claamed The Unknown as her son, 
and he didn’t look as if he was pleased at 
receiving the information. tle glared at 
Mr. Harrison Maple when Mr. Maple 
told him that the woman had described 
minutely the marks upon the body of the 
hero, and he looked around helplessly as 
if vainly seeking some weapon with which 
to upset her claim. 


ND just as Colonel Asher Saxon was 
searching fora means to knock the 
claim to young Harry 
Baxter, who is a sort of office assistant to 
Sergeant ‘Tom Hinckley, came running 
up with the polished horseshoe nail that 
had been the cause of so much specula 
tion. Harry Baxter thought it might: be 
wanted, and he had run down to. the 
volice station and got it out of ‘Tom 
linckley’s desk. 

It seems strange that Colonel Asher 
Saxon should pounce upon the nail in an 
effort to beat down the old woman, but he 
did. He snatched it out of | larry Baxter's 
hand and held it up before her, held it up 
high so that everyone could see it flashing 
inthe spring sunlight. 

“Now this,” he cried. “Can you ex- 
plain this? It’s a polished horseshoe nail, 
and by its appearance one would think 
the man who saved my daughter's life 
had carried it for years. As your memory 
for other things is so good perhaps you'll 
be able to tell us about this.” 

Kor a moment the old woman looked 
at the nail, then she slipped forward on to 
her knees and bowed her head in prayer. 

“Dear Father in’ Heaven,” she mur- 
mured aloud. “Dear Father, forgive me! 
Forgive me! I’m old, so very, very old, 
and | hate no one I don't! | don't!” 

“That is all very well,” said Colonel 
Asher Saxon when the old woman lifted 
her head, “but we must sift this matter 
to the bottom. Have you seen this nail 
defore ?”? 


widow's pieces, 


“Yes, sir,” she answered simply. 

“You know that your son carried it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Colonel Asher Saxon turned with a 
cynical smile to Mr. Harrison Maple and 


spoke in an undertone. “She's a wonder- 
ful fountain of information,” he remarked; 
then to the old lady he said: “We'd like 
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Neither ice nor hot water 
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Good News 


The need for true and 
thoughtful presentation of 
daily news of world events 
has never been greater than 
at present. 


For unfailing confidence in 
the positive progress of our 
Country and its Allies toward 
victory, for unwavering sup- 
port of every right activity 
for the common good, un- 
biased and unprejudiced con- 
clusions are essential 

These qualities are fully ex- 
pressed in the columns of The 
Christian Science Monitor, a 16-page 
international daily newspaper, pub- 
lished in Boston every weekday. 


Its own news-gathering service 
reaching to all parts of the globe, 
its editorial policy of constructive 
analysis and interpretation, and its 
household features make it an ideal 
paper for family reading. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy,is on general sale through- 
out the world at newsstands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. Yearly subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world $9.00, or one 
month trial subscription for 75c. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U.S. A. 
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for Tired Feet 
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Or, if you are very tired and your feet 
burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will 
be prompt and lasting. 
You will like the “feel” of this clean, fra- 
grant and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates 
pars a leaves no greasy residue 
and is intensely refreshing. Only 
a few drops needed to do the 
work, as Absorbine, Jr., is highly 
concentrated, 


Keep a bottle handy at home, at the 
ofhice, or in your grip when traveling. 
$1.25 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid. 

Send 10c¢ for Liberal Trial Bottle or 
procure a regular size bottle from your 
druggist today. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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to hear your story as to why this horse- 
shoe nail was carried by the man you 
claim as your son.” 

‘The old woman looked around her at 
the listening crowd, and a look of fear 
passed over her lined face. 

“It is Colonel Saxon | am speaking to, 
isn’t it?’ she murmured. 

“Colonel Asher Saxon,” answered the 
owner of the mills. 

“Well, I'd like to tell you the story by 
yourself,” said the old lady. “I'd like 
to tell it alone where no one would hear 
tc 

“Tell it here, my good woman,” said 
the Colonel smartly. ‘Tell it now.” 


OR an instant she hesitated, then in 
a low voice she began. 

“My husband, James Parker, was 
killed in the mills fifteen years ago. 
‘Tommy was a little boy of ten then. Jim 
was a good man. He never drank and he 
was kind to me. And I tried to be decent 
to him, but there were things I didn’t do. 
God forgive me. Little things they were, 
but they made big things. It’s true every 
word I'm telling you. True as the good 
book. ‘The night before he was killed he 
asked me to sew a button on the back of 
his trousers, but I forgot. I was tired, 
working and scrubbing like the wife of 
a mill hand has to work, and I went to 
sleep with the needle and cotton in my 
hand. Jim took the trousers away from 
me and told me to go to bed. ‘Never 
mind, Lizzie,’ he said, ‘I'll get along with- 
out it.” Always good and kind he was.” 

She looked straight at Colonel Asher 
Saxon for a full minute, then went on with 
her story. 

“They brought him home dead to me 
next day, dead and so crushed that I 
couldn’t have recognized him if it wasn’t 
for his clothes. And while they were 
carrying him in the door Lawyer Ahearn 
pushed a paper into my hand and made 
me make a mark on it by which the roller 
that mangled him was held blameless and 
only Jim was at fault. He gave me twenty 
dollars for doing that, for signing a paper 
that my Jim, who never drank, was a fool. 

“T looked at his trousers, Colonel Asher 
Saxon, looked at them after one of the 
men who was near him told me he had 
been caught by the waistband and 
dragged along the belting. I looked and 
found that Jim had used a horseshoe nail 
in the place where I should have put on 
the button, and the belting, the lie 


that should be railed off so that it couldn't 
grab your men, Colonel Saxon, had 
clutched the nail and pulled Jim into the 
rollers. ‘Vhat’s the nail you hold in your 
hand, Colonel Asher Saxon. I took it out 
and gave it to my boy, ‘Tommy, and | 
told him to keep it and when he grew up 
to drive it into your heart. Father in 
Heaven, forgive me, that’s what I told 
him to do—to put it into your heart, for 
you had killed my man!” 

She paused and in a silence that was 
terrible she pulled herself to the glass- 
covered photograph and gently stroked 
the glass that covered the enlargement. 

It was Colonel Asher Saxon who broke 
the silence. The eyes of the crowd were 
on him, and he looked at the faces as if he 
realized they wished some word from him. 
And still holding the nail he spoke. 

“And by God he did it!’ he cried. “He 
did it!) He pushed the nail— the nail into 
my heart as you told him to do!” 

He made an attempt to continue, then 
he broke down, and Mr. Harrison Maple 
led him gently away in the direction of 
the Saxonville Trust Company. 

Ten minutes later Lilian Saxon came 
in a carriage to the Square and, with the 
help of Mrs. Sullers, the Colonel’s house- 
keeper, got the widow of James Parker, 
the mother of The Unknown, into the 
Saxon carriage. Lilian was sobbing, and 
she kissed the widow when the poor old 
thing protested against entering the 
vehicle. She was driven off to the Saxon 
mansion, and the crowd cheered her as 
she drove away. 

Colonel Asher Saxon took his gruel like 
areal man. Fate had made a fool of him 
but he didn’t lie down under the blow. 
On the day following the great event, 
things happened at the Saxon Mills that 
surprised the oldest employee, the radical 
changes I mentioned—you can see some 
of the new dwellings which are being 
built for the employees. The first of 
these dwellings, immediately on comple- 
tion, was occupied by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Parker, mother of ‘Tommy Parker whose 
strange story is told daily in the Square 
by Old Peter Talbot and Daddy Faulkner 
whose price for the narrative remains the 
same, twenty-five cents in American 
money. ‘They lower their voices a little 
when Colonel Asher Saxon passes down 
Asher Avenue on his way to the ofhces 
of the mills, and, at Colonel Saxon’s 
request, they do not point him out to 
strangers. 





The Home in the West 


(Continued from page 48) 


a gas jet, alone, as they are on a glorious 
outing in a park with a charming com- 
panion, under blue skies and enveloped by 
lilacscents. But by the time the lilacs were 
dropping their leaves the man and the 
maid began to make plans for the future. 

They went to sce a bit of real estate 
at the edge of the little city. It had been 
an orchard, but was now cut into lots, 
and here and there ragged-limbed apple 
trees shook wholesome fruit to the ground 
and robins hopped about friendly-wise. 

“It’s a jolly spot,” affirmed the girl. 
“And there’s a building on it.” 


“Oh, that! That is nothing but a barn. 
Good little building, though.” ; 

Already the girl was exploring its 
cobwebby depths. “Why couldn't we 
live here?” she suddenly demanded. 

“Live here!” 

“Surely!” Her eyes sparkled delight- 
edly. “People do make barns over into 
houses. Uncle Henry is a_ carpenter. 
He'll give us pointers. We can’t spend 
much, but there’s a lot we can do our- 
selves, like painting and papering and 
yutting up wall-board partitions. Oh, 
ut I'm handy with a hammer—Uncle 
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Henry taught me. And | never pound 
my thumb!” 

‘So the little barn was remodeled, 
adorned with windows and doors, spiked 
with a chimney, finished with a stoop at 
the back and a porch in front, which was 
soon covered with roses and clematis. 
“We must have a lilac bush, a lilac bush 
for memory,” mused the girl. 

“That was a lucky half-holiday,” 
remarked the man. 

Working together, evenings and_ off 
hours, they became really acquainted! 
For there is no common interest on earth 
quite so subtly binding as the one of 
building a home. — By winter they moved 
in. A partition fenced off a tiny kitchen 
inone corner. ‘The other partitions were 
of wall board a bit over six feet high, 
looking not unlike huge flat screens set in 
place. As a matter of fact, they added 
openness and spaciousness to the little 
barn-house. ‘The loft above was floored 
and papered and made into two bedrooms 
with a bath-room between. One bed- 
room was rented to a business-girl who 
fell in love with its peacock cretonne and 
cracker-box furnishings and the privilege 
of getting her own breakfast on the little 
stove in the make-believe kitchen down- 
stairs. ‘he sum she paid for rent brought 
added comforts to the owners. And there 
the man and the maid lived happily for 
eight years, then they built themselves an 
up-to-date bungalow where they live 
happily still. Rutu Farco,. 


Nanny and 


Fike Losdibi 


(Continued from page 32) 


step sounded on the stairs even. And 
she couldn’t so much as tell him what 
was for dinner without a note in her voice 
like the low calling of the wood-doves at 
sundown in the pines at the edge of town. 
] tell you it worried me some. Nanny 
would black the eye of a Becker fast 
enough, but the way things look to a 
woman when she ain’t in love and when 
she is —well, you would have to allow for 
the difference, wouldn’t you, in deciding 
how far you could depend on her when it 
was his lordship? And with a girl like 
Nanny, that had no folks and not a 
friend in the world but me, you couldn't 
expect she would care much for any rule 
or law outside the man she loved. He 
would be her right, her religion, her God 
almost —if I darst put down such words 
without looking for them to scorch the 
very paper. 

Yes, I can tell you I was worried. But 
though I watched pretty close I couldn't 
see a thing to take hold of. On one side 
of the house there is a garden; it used to 
be a right pretty one when I had time and 
Strength to keep it tidied up. It has run 
wild now for many a year, and the little 
arbor in the middle ts all tumble-down 
and spidery. Well, two or three times of 
an evening, I half fancied I heard low 
Voices out there. I went so far as to try 
Nanny’s door. It was locked—but of 
course an active girl could have climbed 
out of the window if she’d wanted to. 
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You, too, can have a 
youthful complexion 
like mine—it isn’t a 
question of age at all 


To have that fresh, youthful 
complexion, that soft, velvety 
appearance so much admired 
—you need only use 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


which is distinctively different 
and better than other powders be- 
cause it is so fine and delicately 
tinted that it blends exquisitely 
with the complexion, giving the 
skin that clear transparency and 
velvety texture that only a perfect 
complexion possesses naturally. 
Delightfully perfumed with a rich and 
definite odor, Soft and light as down, 
adheres closely—doesn't blow off. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 
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Wetproof Steel Lined 
Shot Shells 


OUBLE your duck hunting luck in rough 

weather with the right shotshclis Remington 
UMC Smokeless **Arrow™ or “Nitro Club” Wet- 
proof Steel Lined “Speed Shells,” made to stay dry 
and firm as a bullet regardless how wet the pocket 
that contains them, and shoot right. 


There will be no hitch at a critical moment—no 
gun jammed with a water-soaked and swelled 
shell — no fizzled shots from mushy turnovers of 


the shell ends (crimps), or misfires from soaked primers. 
The same smooth working, high velocity and good 
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Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow™ and “Nitro 
Club” Wetproof Steel Lined “Speed Shells” are com- 
pletely proofed against wet by a wonderful and ex- 
clusive process. 


You will not be able to see the wetproof improvement, 
but you will know it is there when you put your shells 
to the test of shooting under conditions which only 
Wetproof shells can stand. 
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lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
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a4 er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 10c, 
Jj Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Next day, though, his lordship was just 
the same as he had been all along, with 
his ““Thank you’s,” as cool and uninter- 
ested as if Nanny was a wooden image 
that was fitted out for convenience with 
a tongue and ears. 

Then the thing happened that made all 
the difference. The first we knew of it 
was that his lordship didn’t come home 
for noonday dinner. Nobody knew why, 
unless he had got hung up at Welch’s or 
Solari’s, on the way back from his claim, 
where he still was going every morning, 
sticking to it better than you would have 
expected from the look of him. There 
were some remarks about it at the table, 
made with an eye on Nanny, for I guess 
none of ’em had missed seeing that she 
had a kind of weakness in that direction. 
Nanny kept her mouth shut like a steel 
trap, and there was a look about her that 
kept them from saying as much as they 
might have liked. But right after meal 
time I missed her and I kept on missing 
her the balance of the afternoon, till 
about four o’clock I made up my mind 
to find out what was wrong, and to find 
out, if I could, before anyone else did. 

His lordship’s mine was about half a 
mile out from town, and it was a rough 
kind of walk for a heavy woman past 
sixty. But I didn’t grudge it when I 
found what was waiting for me—Nanny 
with her back bent double under a lot of 
caved-in timbers, keeping them off his 
lordship, who was lying there awfully 
white and_ sick-looking, with his leg 
caught under a joist so he couldn’t move 
to get away. 


HERE was an old tunnel on the claim 

running a little way into the moun- 
tain, and in digging round his lordship had 
just loosened things up enough so that the 
roof caved in. Luckily—by the mercy of 
Providence, I ought to say—he was right 
at the mouth when it happened, instead 
of inside where no one could have got to 
him, though I guess Nanny would have 
tried to if she’d had to dig away the 
mountain with her bare hands. As it was 
she found him with the life being slowly 
squeezed out of him by the weight of the 
‘timbers on his chest, dying by inches, as 
you might say, and in horrible pain, too. 
How she ever managed to crawl in under 
the timbers and take all the heft of them 
on her own back I don’t know. But they 
had a hard job of it to get her out without 
the whole cave-in coming down on her 
at once. 

She was in bed a day, lame and bruised, 
and I expect it ought to have been a week. 
But there was no holding her there while 
his lordship lay in the same house with the 
most of his ribs broke and a sprained 
knee. She must be up and helping take 
care of him, though I had got in Mrs. 
Wilkinson, who has nursed all Nugget 
Bar for fifteen years, from borning to 
laying out. You would have thought 
poor Mrs. W., with her false teeth that 
don’t fit and a wen, was setting her cap 
at his lordship, the way Nanny acted 
about letting her do the least thing. The 
girl made me think of a cat I used to 
have, a peaceable cat enough at most 
times, but a perfect tiger when she ha 
her kittens, ready to claw your eyes out 
if you made like you would touch them. 
I ‘suppose after having snatched his 
lordship from the grave that way Nanny 
felt she had a right to him, at least while 
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Adds a pearly clearness 
Stays on unusually long 





Instant Beauty 1n Summer 


How can I become more attractive—now—today? 
The answer is Pompeian. A touch of Pompeian 
DAY Cream protects the skin from the sun and 
also serves as a Powder foundation. Now apply 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. At once you have 
an added charm of beauty, and with a fragrance 
that captivates thesenses. Faceshine disappears. 


Pompeian DAY Cream—A vanishing and 
greaseless cream that protects the skin from 
the sun. It also keeps the skin smooth and 
velvety. An ideal cream before applying a face 
powder. It has an exquisite, dainty perfume. 
50c jars at the stores. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder adds a pearly 
clearness to the skin. It stays on unusually long 
and has a refined, delighting fragrance. Cools 
and freshens the skin. It is pure and harmless. 
Shades, white, brunette and flesh (the most 
popular). 50c at the stores. 


Above products are guaranteed by the makers 
of Pompeian NIGHT Cream, Pompeian MAS- 
SAGE Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


The world’s most beloved little woman has honored the 
makers of Pompeian by posing exclusively for the 1918 
Pompeian Beauty Art Panel. Size 28x74 inches and in 
beautiful colors. Sent for 10c—together with samples 
of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and DAY Cream. Clip 


the coupon below. 
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(Stamps accepted, coins preferred) 


‘ : The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2168 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
s Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford Art Panel 
* and samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and DAY Cream. 
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I'm so 
glad 


we ve given 


: Binds ':.Cream 


such a thorough trial this summer, for it has kept 
us “‘good looking’’ all the time despite this rough 
garden work and weather exposure, My hands and 
arms are quite as soft and smooth as my cheeks and 
you are not nearly the ‘Indian’ of former summers. 
I am sure, this fall, that Hinds Cream will give my 
complexion the refining it will need to enable me to pass the close-up 
indoor inspection of all observers. 






Copyrsgnt “a 
AS Hinda 


It certainly does cleanse and soften and freshen the skin in a way that 
makes me exceedingly happy.—-You find shaving much easier since you 
vegan using Hinds Cream as an after-shave lotion, and that’s because 
heg g Hinds C ter-shave lotion, and that’s t 
the Cream so quickly cools and heals the irritated skin. —We have 
proven that Hinds Cream is a necessify in our home, and not 
an expensive one for only a few drops are required at each 
li I shall try the S d Powd 
application. / shall now try the Soap.and Powder, 


Hinda Cold Cream: Semi-greascless, highly rehned, Fotcomplesion and massage. 
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* Hinde Disappearing Cream: Vanishing, greaseless, fragrant, cleansing. 
Relieves catchy fingers. Ideal base for face powder, 


Adds to the skin-health and beauty of ite users. 
Has unueval cleansing 


Hinde Cre-mia Soap: 
Makes a rich, creamy lather in soft or alkaline water, 
and softening qualities 


Hinds Cre-mie Face Powder: Wonderlully soft, delicate and 


clinging. White and all tints 


Hinde Cre-mia Taleam: Charme by ite fragrance; purihed, borated, 
Superfine quality, Makes velvety solt askin, 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stampe with your request 
3 hinds of Cream Se. Taleom 2¢. Trial cake Soap, 6c 
Semple Face Powder, 2c,, Trial box, 12. Attractive Week - 
end Box, 35c. postpaid, 
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To (let Necessities are selling everywhere, 
!, postpaid in U. S. A,, from Laboratory 


Hinds Cream 


or will be maile 


A. S. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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he lay there weak and suffering and help 
less And his lordship) was always 
soothed and easier when she Wil by; 
it seemed like she managed to make her 
love a deep soft cushion for him to rest 
on, a cooling dew for his hot lips 
seen her send him off to sleep with just a 
touch of her hand on his forehead, and 
she bending over him with her face like a 
samt moa church window Thinks [, it 
must be almost like expenencing 
heation to care for any living thing Tike 
that, and here it ts happening fo a poor 
girl out of a low-down) cating-house 
1 couldn't help wishing that Jarvey and 
I had been younger 

Well, Wis he up and about 
than she to me, and the minute | 
looked at her | knew what she had to say 
It was like there Was a light shining out of 
her face, and yet she wasn’t laughing ot 
smiling or acting excited or seteup. “They 
were pomnp to be married, she said, and 
she hated to leave me sudden, and would 
gladly have helped me out anyhow, 
married or not, only he wouldn't allow it 

“Well,” said 1, looking at her over my 
glasses, and kind of measuring her to see 
how she'd fit her new character, “I 
should think a lordship wouldn't!” 

“He ain’t a lordship at all,” she said, 
flushing. “TL wish the Bar would get over 
calling him so. Of course T puess his folks 
are pretty swell Ht] deal different. from 
me, anyway.” She stopped, and some 
thing almost like the vol oat miserable, 
sullen look into her face. “But 
what's the odds?” she went on, cheering 
up again. “They are away off in the old 
country and won't trouble us, nor us 
them. I only wish 


FTERWARDS I knew what she had 

been going and didn’t— she 
wished the *y could pret quit of taking the 
remittance money. Nanny was a mighty 
proud girl in her own way. 

‘They went away from town to be mat 
ried, making the excuse that they wanted 
togo where the Episcopals had a church, he 
having been brought up to belong to that 
meeting. T expect there was a sight of 
talk, but T didn’t encourage anybody to: 
run to me with it. T just spoke up good 
and sharp once or twice about Nanny and 
how proper she had always conducted 
herselfin my house thoug hit was in the 
back of my mind all the time about those 
voices in the garden, But the truth is, 
L had grown fond of the girl, and T kept 
thinking how Tmight have had a daughter 
about the same age, and how if | had died 
she would have been anorphan, and then it 
might have gone as hard with her as it h: * 
with Nanny. Anyway, [| was bound s 
should have a fair chance in her new hie 

Before they went off to be married they 
had hired a little old house with some fur 
niture init, and Nanny that is, Mes. 
Miles lrederick Burpoyne W iIngate 
‘Travis bought a decent stock of linen 
down below with money saved from het 
wages. [t was pretty to see her working 
round her little house at. first, keeping it 
neat as wax and painting and putting up 
shelves 8 and so On with het own strong 
hands. Tis lordship WilS willing enough, 
I dare say, but unhandy, and he seemed to 
have a notion that things around a house 
just pot done of themselves somehow. It 
seemed like he had never been made to 
keep up the wood-pile when he was small, 
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GMC Trucks Are Helping 
Build for the Nation’s Needs 


























Today's Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 





ETWEEN the source of build- 
ing supply and the builder's 
scaffold stretches a wide indus- 

trial guif. That gulf is the problem 
of transportation. 


To produce is the earliest step in or- 
ganized industry; the consumption 
of the product completes the course. 


Between these two comes the all- 
essential connecting link distribution. 


Transportation is the chief element 
in distribution, so on transportation 
depends the very life of commerce. 


GMC Trucks are helping build for 
the nation’s needs in times of unusual 
stress. They are taking an impor- 


tant part in winning the greatest of 
all wars by building factories and 
munition plants and extending the 
nation’s highways. 


In this work, as in every line of 
heavy hauling duty, GMC Trucks 
are rugged and ready enough for 
every demand. 


Every step in GMC engineering since 
the beginning of the truck industry 
has been in that direction. 
Every GMC is road tested. 

Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Citle 


(382) 


TRUCKS 
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Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tremen- 
dous part in this Nation's mobiliza- 
tion for war. It continues vital to 


. ’ 
the Government's program. 


At the same time it has remained 
at the service of the whole people 
whose demands upon it grow apace 
with that of the Government. 


The public is entitled to the best 
service that it is possible to render. 
But the public has a partnership in 
the responsibility for good tele- 


phone service. 


It takes three to make any tele- 
phone connection: the person call- 
ing, the company, and the person 


called. 


all three the service suffers. 


Without the co-operation of 


The telephone company can 


make the connection, but no words 





One Policy 


JAE 


One System 


Eg ino? ae ye: ge 


can be heard at one end of the 
line which are not properly spoken 
into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker 
and the hearer is the same as the 
relation between the orator and his 
audience. Jt cannot be maintained if 
the orator turns his back to the 
listeners or if the audience is in- 
attentive. 

Telephone traffic must be kept 
moving. Speak distinctly—answer 
promptly—and release the line as 
Don't continue 


quickly as possible. 


reading when the bell rings. 

These seem little things to ask 
the individual telephone subscriber, 
but when the individual is multi- 
plied by millions all over this coun- 
try, it is easy to see how important 
it is that all should co-operate. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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This pure rose scented Powder is best. 


rere debtor em 


Antiseptic and Absorbent. 


‘Physicians recommend it 


Send 20c for an attractive Week-End 
Trial Offer Package containing four JAP ROSE 


der, Soap, Cold Cream and Tollet Water. 


° 200 “tive ok-E 
Send 20c 
miniatures consisting of one each of Taloum Pow- 
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JAMES 8. KIRK & CO.,630 E.Austin Ave.,Chicago,tI1. im 
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any of the chores of a rightly brought-up 
boy. But Nanny did it all gladly, and 
mostly when he was away from the house, 
so she could always be cleaned up and 
sociable when he was at home. Certainly 
if ever a woman did the best she knew 
how it was Nanny. 

I should have expected Nanny to show a 
more level head than to set her husband to 
puttering again with that poor old caved- 
in mine of his. But no, either she really 
believed in it, or she made out like she 
did, for she got him off regular, mornings, 
to go up there and work. At first, I guess 
it was because she was so anxious to 
get away from the remittance money, 
which she couldn’t bear to take from 
them that had been hard on her husband 
and would be hard on her if they knew 
about her. ‘Then, too, it was a link be- 
tween his lordship and his folks at home, 
and she was keen enough to understand 
that the more he forgot about them the 
better for her. Afterwards, when even 
she couldn’t keep on hoping, she held him 
to the work at the mine as well as she could 
because when he was there he couldn’t be 
down at Welch’s at the same time. 


FTER the first few weeks he was drop- 

ping into Welch's more often all the 
while. ‘Vhere was a game going on there 
pretty generally, and maybe he thought 
he might strike the luck that he hadn't 
at the mine. [| expect his lordship had 
set a lot of store by that mine in his secret 
heart, trusting init to bring hima fortune 
quick'so that he could fix things up at home 
and go back there. Of course he wasn’t 
one to stick by an idea strict and con- 
sistent, and he had been a deal too free 
with liquor from the first. But it got a 
lot worse after he married Nanny, for | 
guess he began to realize that even if the 
mine had turned out solid gold he never 
could go home now. [ expect he never 
did understand how far he had gone 
down-hill until he woke up to find him 
self anchored tight and fast at the bottom. 
Poor Nanny! She would have been glad 
and proud to be Miles Frederick's door- 
mat any time, or to be-cut up into little 
chunks if it was to save him from a ecat- 
scratch. Yet when he would be roused 
up sudden from the dozy, dreamy state 
that he was more and more apt to fall 
into, | have seen him look at her with 
eyes that said as plain as could be: Who 
what have I to do with you? And 
1 knew that for the minute he only saw 
her as the girl who had waited on table at 
Jarvey’s, a girl that anybody named 
Wingate-Travis would only notice as he 
did the furniture. And then he would 
remember that she was his wife 

Well, | will say this for his lordship 

except for a minute or two like that be 
tween sleep and waking he always did 
remember that she was his wife, that he 
had made her a Wingate-Travis and was 
bound to treat her like one. I never did 
see anything like the way he would try 
to be beforehand with her to open the 
door, even when he was so wobbly in the 
knees that it wasn’t easy for him to aim 
for it straight. And no queen could have 
been spoke to more lias. 1 couldn't 
help wishing Jarvey could have seen a 
little of it. L always did say there was no 
reason why a man should lay away his 
courting manners with his wedding-coat, 
done up in newspapers and camphor—to 
keep for next time, maybe. 


are you 
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A little bit of Home 








In—somewhere in—France there is a transplanted bit 
of America. 


This is the recreation center for American troops on leave. 


There are American theatres, American ice-cream and 
American sports. 


American trucks have played a large part in construction 


United States of buildings and athletic fields. 


American passenger cars help transport soldiers to and 
fires from the front. 


are Good Tires Motor trucks and cars have become a vital part of Ameri- 
can life and work, both at home and wherever our national 
enterprise is carried. 


The bigger the work, the more important it is to see that 
your car, commercial or passenger, is equipped with the 
tires of dependable service—United States Tires. 


United States Tire equipment is a requirement of econ- 
omy—more mileage—less cost per mile. 





It is also an essential to supreme motoring satisfaction. 





There is a United States Tire and tread to fit every indi- 
vidual requirement. We suggest a talk with the nearest 
United States Sales and Service depot dealer. 
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Big Increase 
in 


Porcelain Efficiency 


2": Times the Resistance 
to Breakage from Shock 


OW to make 


porcelain for 
spark plug insula- 
tion, offer greater 
resistance to shock 
and vibration! 


Ten years of origi- 
nal research work 
and the three-thou- 
sand-four-hundred- 


secret. 


Champion 3450 Porcelain offers two 
and a half times the resistance to shock 
and vibration compared with the best 


previous Champion porcelain. 


What an increase in that dependability 
which has given Champions their 


enormous prestige! 


See that the name Champion 2s on the 
porcelain of the plugs that serve your 


motor as well as on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 



























I guess it was about a year after they 
were married that Nanny began to do 
little jobs for me on the quiet that brought 
her in a few dollars now and then. Gee 
had gone back to China and I had a 
green Jap in the kitchen. So Nanny did 
my preserving for me, and the baking 
twice a week, and whatever she could 
that would let her keep out of folks’ 
sight. She would have died before she 
would have had it known in the town, of 
course and | knew it must have gone hard 
with her to acknowledge even to me that 
money was an object to her. But of 
course I had heard how his lordship was 
drinking, and how easy he was to fleece 
at cards. Just once I had the spunk to up 
and ask her straight out, “Nanny, do you 
ever regret it?” 


HE looked up and gave me a slow, 

wondering stare. 

“Regret it—regret that I have tasted 
perfect happiness, that whatever goes 
wrong I still have him to love and work 
for? Why, Mrs. Jarvey,” she says, 
“IT would think myself <a to work 
my fingers to the bone for him, even if he 
beat me up constant—and he don’t ever 
lay a heat on me. He’s a better gentle- 
man drunk than any other man in this 
town sober,” she says. 

“Do you remember,” she went on, her 
voice fairly shaking with the passion in 
it, “how at that very door yonder Bud 
Harkins pushed into me and_ splashed 
me all over and knocked the wi out 
of my hand? And how all those gawks 
stood there braying like so many donkeys? 
And how he came and picked up the 
flowers and put ’em all to shame b 
treating me as if I was somebody wort 
being decent to? And how he married 
me and gave me his name—me, that I 
guess if the truth were known had never 
had a right to any name before? Oh, 
Mrs. Jarvey, there is just one thing I do 
regret—it’s that I can’t take him with 
me to some place far, far away, where his 
grand relations could never get a word 
to him or he to them, where he would 
forget that things had ever been different 
with him—where he’d be mine, all mine! 
Mrs. Jarvey, do you know why I’m 
working for you? Not so much because 
I can’t get what I need from him—I 
always could by asking for it when it 
first comes, before he’s had a chance to 
spend it. It’s because that remittance 
money fair scorches my fingers. It 
comes from the people I want him to 
forget—from the people that will maybe 
some day try to separate him from me—” 
She stood there swallowing and —e 
her hands together, and for my part 
had to take off Jarvey’s glasses and wipe 
them on my apron. I guess when all is 
said and done that poor nameless eating- 
house girl had something in her life that 
don’t come to every one of us, even 
though a good deal more respectable. 

But, after all, it wasn’t his lordship’s 
seople that Nanny had to be afraid of. 
? was something the wisest of us couldn't 
have foreseen. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Just how this unforeseen peril overcame 

Nanny and how finally she won what 

to her was a great victory is told 
next month. 
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ousands of Western Fariners- 
Look = r the Giant Trade Mark 


‘ARM POWDERS 


TUMPING — AGRICULTURAL 





The Giant trade-mark on each 
case of Giant Farm Powder is put 
there for your protection. When 
you see it you know you are get- 
ting the real Giant Farm Powder 

‘tthe kind that has been cutting 
blasting costs for more than half 
a century. 


Giant Farm Powders— Eureka 
Stumping and Giant Stumping 
have become so popular that many 
other high explosives are often in 
error called ‘‘giant powders.’”’ 
Don’t be misled. There is only 
one brand of Giant Powder. De- 
mand the genuine. 


«e . . 
| have tried all stumping powders on the 
market under every practical working con 
dition,’’ writes James Foran, Big Lake, 
ae . . 
Wash., hereafter I will use nothing but 
Giant.’’ Joseph Labunski, Cedar Camp 
d Ch ’ P, 
Ore., says, Whenever I use powder, it 
will be Giant.’’ 
Send Coupon or Postal mentioning this Paper 
and you will receive free the big book 
“é . 9° 
Better Farming. It shows how your 


head can help your hands in making farm 
work easier, cheaper and more. profitable. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 


Everything for Blasting” 


Home Office: San Francisco 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Spokane 


BME ewe RRR eee eee 
MARK AND MAIL THIS FREE BOOK COUPON 
THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., First National Bank Bldy., San Francisco (242) 


Send me 52-page illustrated booklet ‘Better Farming.”* Tam especially interested in 
(please check) 





Stump Blasting Ditch Blasting Subsoil Blasting 
Boulder Blasting Tree Bed Blasting Road Making 
Name Address 










The Codfish and the 
Cattle Princess 


(Continued from page 43) 


poor little thing. A school teacher out 
here for her health. Died when you was 
two years old. - don’t know nothin’ 
about her family.” He put out his arm, 
almost pathetically, and drew Nina to him. 

“You're all your old) Dad has, girl. 
Don’t you think you can cut out this 
Captain man and stay with me?” Nina 
nodded, choking back a lump in- het 
throat. 

“T couldn't marry him if | wanted to,” 
she assured him, and burrowed her head 
against his shoulder, 


OD sat upon the huge rock at the 

mouth of the canyon and watched 
Nina ride away and as the little patch of 
color disappeared over the brow of the hill 
something rose in his throat. Suddenly 
he felt alone, very much alone, and 
several things were plain to him that he 
had not known before. 

“TL wonder what [ said to make her 
angry?” he remarked softly, and then, 
“She’s--she'’s as sweet and prickly as a 
little cactus blossom!" after which he 
blushed a little, looked around quickly to 
see that no one had overheard and catch- 
ing his horse, rode slowly back to camp. 

But on the morrow there was no time 
for cactus blossoms. Word had been sent 
from across the line that bandits, desperate 
for food, were hidden in the hills waiting 
for a chance to slip across the border and 
rarner a harvest of fat American cattle. 
Te began to look as though the boys might, 
after all, see some poor imitation of active 
service. They patroled the border with 
much enthusiasm, but the wary bandits, 
chuckling to themselves, slipped through 
a guard of troops five alles above the 
ranch, and, neatly drove a small herd of 
cattle across the line. Once on the other 
side they grinned derisively, while the 
soldiers cursed their fate and waved frantic 
but helpless fists in the general direction 


| of Mexico. Orders were that they must 





stay upon this side, 

Rod where he sat in his tent the 
situation became unbearable and he 
ordered a horse saddled and galloped off, 
ostensibly to look over the defenses, but 
in reality to get away from the hopeless 
gloom which pervaded the camp. A mile 
down the road he met Nina, riding her 
black horse. She pretended hot to see 
him at first, but he put his mount squarely 
across the road and waited for her to come 
abreast of him, 

“Well?” she queried formally. 

“TL want to explain why [haven't been 
around,” he said. “There's been so much 
trouble with the Mexicans that Thad to 
stay incamp.” 

“Did you know that we had lost some 
eattle?”’ she asked with needless sarcasm. 

“T know,” he said miserably, ‘It 
seems dreadfully stupid, but it’s one of 
the things that happen sometimes. Isn't 
there something | can do to square my- 
self, Nina?” 

She considered him coldly. 

“You might bring back our cattle,” 
she suggested. 
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“RESTC: 
SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


HEN the choir of feathered songsters rouses you from 

sweet repose and the sun pours through the lattice "tl 

s glory overflows wide awake, refreshed and eager for 

the work pl lies ahead, aren't you glad you had a “Restgood"’ 
curled hair mattress on the bed! 














The “Restpood” weighs forty pounds and contains all new sanitary 
curled hair, encased im a wide varie ty of ticking in stripes and art 
patterns. 


\sk your dealer to show you the “Restgood.” Tf he cannot, write 
us for the name of the “Restgood” dealer near your home and our 
beautiully dlustrated booklet on the “Restgyood” line. 


Address Dept. 5-59 


a 
PWILSON & Co, a 
vy Vv 


CHICAGO 


Makers of the famous line of Restpood” 
camp bedding colls and camp equipment 
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Motoring to Victory 


Since the advent of the automobile, civil- 
ized man has motored here, there and 
everywhere. Now, the armies of the 
civilized world are motoring to Victory. 
The first Battle of the Marne saw the 
real beginning of the use of motored 
vehicles in warfare; the Battle of Berlin 
will be the crowning triumph for the 
motor. 


QUAKER TIRES 


5000 MILES 


You can help hasten the day when the victo- 
rious Battle of Berlin shall be fought by making 
the fullest possible use of your car to save 
time, conserve man-power, relieve railroad 


Adjustment 
Guarantee 


congestion, assist in Liberty Loan drives, Red 
Cross work, etc. You can use your car more 
and reduce the mileage cost by equipping with 
sflirdy Quaker Tires—the kind that offer a 
43% better adjustment guarantee than the 
usual 3500-mile ‘‘standard”’ adjustment. Ask 
your dealer to show you Quaker Tires or write 
for the name and address of the nearest Quaker 


dealer. 

Quaker City Rubber Co. 
PHI HIA _—— CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
629 Market St. 182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 














{deal for camp, home, lawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat 


REAL BED~—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a 
minute or two and as quickly taken down. Folds like an 
umbrella and can easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 
springy andcomfortable. The trestle work constructiontakes 
up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itself to all 
uneven surfaces. Stands high off ground, a protection against 
dampness. Large and strong——will sustain over 800 pounds. 
Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made of best 
quality canvas, hardwood and new process rust-proof iron, 
At Tent, Awning and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price, 
Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 

Telescope Cot Bed Co. - 536 East 79th St., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco 

















“But that’s impossible.” 

“Perhaps it’s not as impossible as you 
think. I know where they are.’ 

“Where?” the question burst from him. 

“In Paloma Pass. Miguel, my horse 
boy, knows. ‘The Mexicans know they’ re 
safe from attack and they’re camped there 
for tonight. In the morning they'll goon.” 
She looked over the horizon with elaborate 
unconcern. “A company couldn’t get 
them, or ten men, or even two, but one 
man might sneak up unobserved and—” 
she waved her hand and dismissed the 
“But of course you're not in- 


subject. 
Goodby,” and she spurred her 


terested. 


| horse and dashed away toward the ranch 


‘his reverie. 











house, leaving Rod to ride slowly and 
thoughtfully back to camp. 


NCE there he found a surprise wait- 
ing. His father, the Colonel, had 
arrived, and was sitting upon an empty 
box, drinking in the camp ent him. He 
rose at Rod’s approach and bowed formally 
as one officer to another, then grasped his 
hand with childlike affection. 

“Ah’ve come, my boy,” he announced. 
“Ah couldn’t wait any longah! As a 
citizen of Crockerville ah wished to see 
the post occupied by the Crockerville 
boys.” He waved a hand in the direction 
of the khaki-clad figures about him. 

“I’m awfully glad to see you, Dad,” 
Rod said. “But really, you know—” The 
Colonel was blissfully oblivious of any- 
thing but his own enthusiasm. 

“As a veteran of our glorious rebellion 
ah have come to give’ you the benefit of 
my advice, suh. Now in the wah—” he 
was safely launched on an intricate ac- 
count of a campaign waged in the early 
sixties and Rod, only half listening, con- 
tributed an occasional exclamation as the 
tale demanded. His father’s supply of 
anecdotes was unlimited and the nearness 
of the camp drew from his brain memories 
that had lain buried for fifty years. 

“Yes, suh,” he finished. “My old 
comrade and I did it single handed. Five 
horses we stole from the Yanks with a 
codfish, suh, a single salt codfish.” 

“A codfish!” said Rod, coming out of 
“Codfish!” 

“Codfish,” said his father firmly. 
“Anything that’s salt’ll do, but codfish is 
best.” He rose and took up his soft hat. 
“Ah must be ridin’ back to town, son. 
But first ah want to show you suthin’ ah 
brought foh you.” He led Rod to the 
stable tent and in the stall, in-place of 
the ragged mount which was still at the 
ranch house, stood his thoroughbred, 
Rex, from home. 

“Thank you, Dad,” said Rod, pressing 
the old man’s hand, and there was some- 
thing very like a catch in his voice. 
“And, Dad, if anything should happen to 
me, if I don’t see you again, I wish- 
wish, oh, nothing, never mind,” and he 
rode away, while the Colonel rode slowly 
back to town, shaking his white head. 

There was more than paternal fondness 
behind the Colonel’s visit. Hints of the 
charms of Nifa had drifted back, from 
certain Crockervillians, and the Colonel 
had come West to prevent a_ possible 
misalliance. 

Rod sat for an instant in his tent, re- 
garding the canvas wall with a thoughtful 
stare, then he grinned a little to himself, 
and entering the mess tent issued there- 
from with a newspaper parcel which held 
a new munition of war. 
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s definitely limited by our 
transportation facilities. 
Railroads and highways 
are now wholly inade- 
quate. But only our high- 
ways are capable of quick 
and flexible expansion. 
Permanently constructed 


road systems, which will 
stand heavy motor truck traffic and 
connect main producing centers, 
are aS necessary to winning the war 


as are ships and guns. 


Industry has been hampered because railroads 
could not carry the fuel and raw materials 
needed for the vast output of war. Motor trucks have had to 
go to the relief. But motor trucks cannot operate efficiently 
nor economically without a hard, even road surface that re- 
mains so in all kinds of weather. 


Commerce of war has first call on our railroad 
facilities. Other business will have 
to take its chances. Short-haul rail traffic will be discouraged 
{not prohibited. Without interurban truck service over our 
highways, merchants will run short of goods and the con- 
sumer will feel the pinch of doing without. 


Agriculture is making records to keep a steady 

stream of foodstuffs flowing from 
farm to shipping point and from shipping point overseas to 
feed our army and our allies. We athome must rely more and 
more upon perishable produce which cannot be shipped abroad. 
But a steady and abundant supply in city markets cannot be 
assured unless motor trucks can operate at good speed over 
toads which are passable every day in the year. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE HIGHWAYS? 


What we do in this war re 


Unimproved Road, Whatcom County, Washington 


Labor is short. Every worker left at home has double 

duty to perform. Machinery must be made to 
multiply man power. Fast-moving and heavily laden trucks 
must replace teams and drivers — provided the roads 
permit. In this way time will be saved and many more 


men released for war needs, 
War means quick movement of marching troops, endless 

motor truck trains, heavy batteries of cannon, And 
quick movement means broad, hard, even roads. Military 
authorities in this country have repeatedly called attention to 
our lack of strategic highways so solidly built that they can 
stand the weight and speed of military maneuver. Concrete 
roads should radiate from training camps, forts, munition, in- 
dustrial and producing centers like the spokes of a giant wheel, 
‘They may some day prove our defense against hostile invasion 


Most war production is finally and completely consumed — 
wasted. Not so with the effort expressed in roads of con- 
crete. They are an enduring asset destined, both in war and 
peace, to play as important a role in the development of national 
welfare and wealth as did the ratlways in an earlier era. 


What it costs to build important highways of concrete is a small item compared with what they earn. 
The labor required is nothing compared with the man power they release and the wealth they creave. 
Railway equipment needed for hauling the necessary materials of construction is an infinitesimal part 
of the transportation facilities they provide. Concrete roads are needed now to help win the 
war. They mean investing money in permanent construction instead of wasting it in temporary repairs, 
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Campers! 
Be sure to take along 


Carnation Milk — 


Multiply the pleasure of “camping out” by taking along plenty 
of Carnation Milk when you go on your hunting, fishing or 
motoring trip. 


gee 


Campers and picnickers can always rely upon this safe, con- 
venient and economical milk supply. 


Carnation Milk in hot coffee certainly “hits the spot.” 
and cereals are doubly delicious with Carnation Milk. 


Berries 


Carnation Milk is pure cows’ milk evaporated to the consistency’ 
of cream and sterilized. 


As a drink, just add equal parts of water. When used in 
place of cream, serve as it comes from the can. 


Carnation keeps indefinitely until opened— but keep in a cool, 
dry place. As little or as much as is required can be put away 
for future use. 


If Carnation Milk is not already being used in your household, 
take a few cans home and let your folks give it a good trial. 


Send for Special Recipe Book 


Our Free Recipe Book, which gives over 100 practical recipes—including the 
Story of Carnation Milk—will be sent free upon request. Write for it today, 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
962 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 
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Nifia sat on the porch by the Old Man, 
and restlessly twisted her fingers to- 
gether. Every few moments she rose to 
her feet and paced the length of the house, 
staring out into the starlit night with the 
air of someone who expects something. 
Her father, from his great chair, regarded 
her thoughtfully. 

“What's up, girl?” he asked. 

“Nothing. I thought I heard some- 
thing, that’s all.” 

“This cattle thievin’s makin’ you ner- 
vous,” her father observed. “If that 
plaguey bunch o’ idiots on th’ border 
wuz any good—” Nina turned on him, 

“Don’t you talk that way!” she burst 
out. “I can’t stand it! How do I know 
he isn’t getting shot this very minute?” 

“Who's getting shot?” asked her 
father, dazed. 

“Rod,” said Nina. “The Captain,” 
She buried her head in his shoulder with 
a little wail. “I can’t stand it. I sent 
him to get back those cattle, and he'll 
get killed. 1 know he will, I know it!” 

“Sent him to get ’em back!” She 
nodded, her face still hidden. 

“They’re at Paloma Pass. I wouldn’t 
let Miguel tell you because I wanted him 
to have a chance. He’s gone after them.” 

“But,” sputtered her father, “it’s 
across the line!” 

“T know. But I told him to go, and 
I know he went. He—he loves me, you 
know,” she explained needlessly. 

The Old Man grunted. 

“Look here!” he said; “you promised 

a. I 
that I’d be in at the round up. Do you 
think you’ve played with the cards on 
the table, Nina?” 


HE lifted her head from his shoulder 
and sat on his knee, looking earnestly 
into his face. 

“T have!” she insisted. “I’ve only seen 
him once since, and that was by accident. 
I was horrid to him, and now I'll never 
see him again. I'll never see him again!” 
Her face disappeared again and the Old 
Man had a bird’s-eye view of a tousled 
head and heaving shoulders. 

“Ahem,” he rumbled. ‘Ahem! Perhaps 
I'd better send out a relief expedition, eh!” 
The head shook an emphatic denial. 

“T want him to do it himself, even if he 
gets killed,” wailed Nina. 

For a long time they sat there and 
gradually the sobs came less strongly, the 
breathing was more even, and_ the 
tousled head on the Old Man’s shoulder 
was still. The clock struck eleven, 
twelve, one, then as though Nifa were 
a little girl again, he carried her very 

ently to her room and laid her on the 
Bed. Then he walked on the porch out- 
side, smoking furiously. 
Morning came and Nia woke in the 
dazzling sunlight, a little dazed, to find 
herself still in the clothes of the evening 
before. She dashed cold water upon her 
eyes, brushed back her glowing hair, and 
joined her father on the piazza. He took 
her hand, and silently pointed to the 
horizon where two horsemen were riding 
rapidly toward the house. 
As they approached Nifa’s grip tight- 
ened, and an exclamation burst from her 
lips. 
“Tt’s Rod; he’s safe, he’s safe!” she 
cried, half sobbing her relief. 
She would have run to meet them, but 
her father threw his arm about her 





shoulders and held her back. 
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One Good Cup Deserves Another 


HERE’S a wealth of cheer in a cup of 
‘i Ridgways India-Ceylon Tea. 


It possesses that fragrancy of aroma with a 
richness of flavor sought for by all real lovers of tea. 


And good Tea is not a luxury. On the contrary, the 
: better the grade the more economical it is—the 
d greater the number of cups you can make from a 
pound of the best quality. 





























Our famous blends cannot fail to win your favor in- 
stantly. They represent the handiwork of the world’s 


. greatest tea experts, with the choicest growths from 
; most fertile gardens in India and the Island of Ceylon. 
: Let your next order be for a pound tin of 


: Ridgways Tea 
f “Safe-Tea First” 


- FOUR CUPS New York Office 60-62 Warren St. AT YOUR 
FOR A CENT Chicago Office 210 N. Wabash Ave. GROCER’S 
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Why Not More and 
Better Wheat in 
California Pr 


EOPLE from the east, north and south, many 

people right here in California believe that this 
great state is a wheat-raising state nolonger. Years 
ago, California was one of the greatest wheat- 
raising states in the Union. Its broad fertile fields 
gave forth golden harvests every year. Then 
came the orchardist and the vineyardist, who con- 
verted the broad acres into beautiful orchards and 
vineyards. California is famous the world over 
for the magnificent orchards and vineyards which 
grace its hills and valleys. 

And in a few years, California will come into 
its own again as a wheat-raising state. This fame 
will come to the Golden State when the two 
million acres of pasture and other uncultivated 
land are sown to wheat. These two million acres 
of available land with ordinary careful methods 
of farming can be made to produce at least 
14,000,000 bushels of wheat each year, which, 
with the 7,000,000 bushels now produced, would 
make 21,000,000 bushels of wheat in the Golden 
State. 

The Sperry Flour Co. is sincere in its desire 
to educate business men, bankers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, real estate men and other owners of raw 
or cultivated Jand to the fact that California can 
be made a wheat-raising state once more. The 
wheat land has not played out and with even 
ordinary methods it can be made to produce a 
splendid harvest. But with modern up-to-date 
farming methods, the 2,000,000 acres of uncul- 
tivated land in California can be made to produce 
a bumper crop. 

To all you readers of Sunset who may wish 
authentic information on the methods to use in 
raising more and better wheat in California, we 
extend the services of our Farm Bureau. At the 
Sperry Experimental Farm, Farmington, Cal., we 
have tested out and graded various wheats, and all 
this information is at your disposal. This company 
wants to help you to raise more and better wheat. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


General Offices: 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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“T reckon you’d better see whether he’s 
made good, daughter,” he drawled. 

The two men came toward them, and 
swung from their horses at the gate. 
Rod came up the steps, a white-haired 
man following with stately grace. 

“T came to report that your cattle had 
returned, sir,” said Rodney hastily. 
“But I’d rather you didn’t say anything 
about it, if it’s the same to you.” 

The Old Man regarded him thought- 
fully for a minute, marking the frankness 
of his gaze, the breadth of his shoulders. 

“Mind telling me how you did it?” he 


~— ; 
od looked at the ground and a slow 
blush mounted to his brow. 

“TI crossed the border last night,” he 
said. “I hadn’t any business to, but 
Nina—” 

“T know that part,” said the Old Man 
laconically. ‘Go on.” 

“T sneaked up. Paloma Pass,”’ continued 
Rod, “‘crept on my stomach through the 
brush and hit their sentry on the head. 
*Twasn’t hard, they’d all te drinking.” 
“H’m,” said the Old Man. “And 


Rod wriggled uncomfortably. 

“I—I took a piece of codfish—” 

“A what?” roared the Old Man. 

““A piece of codfish,” said Rod, “and of 
course the cattle followed it and came 
home.” 

“They couldn’t have followed it!” ex- 


| claimed Nina. 


“Well, not exactly,” said Rod, “but 


| when they got out they seemed to know 
’ 


the way.”’ The Old Man smiled. 


“Mind telling me where you learned 


| that codfish trick?” 


“From me, suh!” said the Colonel, 
stepping forward proudly, and bowing 
with southern grandeur. ‘From his old 
Dad, Colonel of the Seventh Confederate 
Cavalry, suh. I worked that trick back 
in the sixties with Red Perkins, and we 
got five horses belonging to the Yankees.” 

“Hum,” said the Old Man, seeming to 
ignore the interruption, and turning to 
Rod. “You weren’t quite as smart as 
you think for, son. Onct you’d opened 
the corral you couldn’t have kept th’ 
cattle in with a whole’ salt mine. They 
were jest nat’rally bound to break for 
home. That little codfish idea might hev 
worked with a bunch of Kentucky horses 
but Texas Longhorns—” he grinned 
cheerfully and turned to the Edlonel. 
“Tt was some night we worked that little 
dodge—eh, John?” 

“We?” said the Colonel, puzzled. 
“We?” Then a light of recognition came 
into his eyes. 

“Perkins—you—you aren’t Red Per- 
kins of the Seventh, suh?” 

“The same!” said the Old Man, and 
smote a mighty thigh. 


A* hour passed and the Colonel, walk- 
ing arm and arm with the Old Man, 
was sunk in a sea of reminiscences. 

“And Rod—he’s like his mother, 
Ruth,” he ended. ‘You remember 
Ruth, Red?” 

“Yes,” said the Old Man calmly. 
‘Seems like I recollect her some.” 

“Ah married her,” explained the 
Colonel. “And speaking of marriage 


naturally brings us to the subject of our 
young people. Ah think it would be a 
good thing if we consented to the match 
and, er gave a sort of blessing, eh?” 
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“Hum,” said the Old Man thought- 
fully. “Perhaps. But I reckon you'd 
have to travel some. They left an hour 
ago, and you couldn’t see daylight ’tween 
their horses!” 

“They have no time to lose,” said 
the Colonel. -“My son is ordered to 
France, suh!” 


Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Bristol, Conn. 

A youngster, just 19, who has been in 
the Radio Department of the flagship in 
the 1st Flying Squadron for some time 
past, in foreign service, writes: 

“T receive Sunset O. K. Would 
be lost without SUNSET monthly. 
John.” 

I also prize SUNSET and am interested 
in all its contents with one exception: I 
regret the “Finis” of “Spanish Doub- 
loons”! M. P. BEECHER. 














Tucson, Ariz. 
I have only lived one year in the West. 
[ was born and brought up in New York 
City and its vicinity. I am very much in 
love with the West and I am very fond of 
your very fine and interesting magazine. 
Can hardly wait each month for its ap- 
pearance. Accept my thanks for the 
pleasure it affords our family. 
Bessie Pyatr GRANVILLE. 


A. E. F., France. 

Have just finished reading “Life and 
Jack London,” which I enjoyed very 
much. Knowing Jack London for twenty 
years and being the son of J. M. Heinold 
(who started this great author along his 
wonderful career) the story is sincerely 
appreciated. GeorceE J. Herno.p. 


Lillimoe, Victoria, Australia. 
As one of your far-off readers (although 
a neighbor in the Pacific) I would like to 
say a good word for your magazine, of 
which I have read every issue for the last 
ten years. Wo. S. Corsetr. 


Oakland, California. 
SunsET—This magazine is the best ex- 
ponent our western world of the United 
States possesses, and with it is united a 
general literary character, unsurpassed 
by any contemporaries. 
OakLanp ENQuirer. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I have always been very much inter- 
ested in the West. One can’t help be- 
coming more so after reading your 
Magazine. Georce A. HENpRICKs. 


Manteca, Cal. 

I am deeply interested in your dis- 
cussions of the industrial problem. Your 
article on “Hewing to the Line” voices 
my ideas exactly. I cannot see what any 
labor can gain by trying to block the U. S. 
and Allies in their effort to suppress 
Kaiserism. Where, oh, where would we 
be if the Kaiser should win this war? A 
slave to a ruler whose passion and aims 
cannot even be classed as those of a beast. 
Employer and labor must be made to see 
that we are fighting a common enemy. 
We must stick to facts. We have no time 
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Save More Time | 


For War Work 
7 oo can 


socks, or prepare surgical dress- 


ings, or 


food, or gather subscriptions for Lib-¢ 
erty Loans, Red Cross, Thrift Stamgs 
Mf 


or other relief funds. - Save somg@a 
your TIME and. give it mg Ar:,/ 
country’s cause. 
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United Electric Co. 
Gentlemen: Please send me 
absolutely free your illustrated 
klet, *‘The Master of House- 
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Street 
City State. 
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Figure Out What One 
Corn Costs 


Cost of Having 


Figure the hours which a corn may 
spoil—the best hours that you have. 


Figure the hours spent in paring it 
—just to lessen the pain for a time. 


Figure the torture, the discomfort 
which nothing can repay. 


Then remember that all is needless. 
It is folly, it is out of date. The day 
of corns ended years ago, when Blue- 
jay was invented. 


Millions of people never know a 
corn ache. Nobody ever should. 
Those who do either coddle corns, 
or use some old-time treatment. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New York, Toronto 
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Cost of Ending 


In time it takes a jiffy—just the 
moment needed to apply a little Blue- 
jay plaster. The money cost is about 
four cents. 


The corn pain then stops instantly, 
never to come back. The corn itself 
disappears completely, and usually 
with one application. 


There is no effort, no discomfort. 
You apply the Blue-jay and forget the 
corn. Try it tonight. What it does to 
one corn it will do to every corn that 
comes. As one goes, all will go, and 
as soon as they appear. 


You may save a thousand hours, 
perhaps, by proving this fact now. 





BE 


Blue -jay 


Stop Pain Instantly—End Corns Completely 
Large Package 25c at Druggists—Small Package Discontinued 17) 


Corn 
Plasters 

















FISCHER AUTO BED 


Meets every requirement of the Auto camper. It is a bed, not a hammock. 
The car cushions rest upon an adjustable steel frame that fits any car with top 
up or down. It is non-breakable, non-bendable, non-bunglesome. It is small 
and compact, folding into 30 in.x $ in.x 6 in. It is easily adjusted and has 


neither nuts, bolts, buttons nor strings. 


In three minutes your tonneau can 


be converted into a private bedroom that is more comfortable than a lower 

berth. It will save its cost in hotel bills in less than one week’s outing. 
Manufactured by 

FISCHER AUTO BED AND CAMP CO.,., Inc. 


202-8 Hippodrome Building, Seattle, Wash. 


State make and model of car when ordering by mail. 


Agents write for special introductory offer. 


Casper Fischer, Sole Patentee in United States and Canada 








Introductory 
Price 


$17.22 


Plus express 
charges 





for petty grievances. If either one shirks 
it may at any time send us kneeling at the 
feet of a monster beast. What would it 
profit any individual to gain untold wealth 
and lose this war? They would be com- 
pelled to hand it all over to the Kaiser. 
I certainly commend SunssT for the stand 
it has taken on this issue. JACK WaRE. 





The Sea 
Wolf's Prey 


(Continued from page 23) 


capture, shall be set free at the first 
available opportunity. The medical 
officers knew these provisions well enough 
and did not let them go unrepeated, you 
can believe. Moreover, Nerger had ac- 
tually told my wife and me that he would 
land us at some safe place as soon as he 
could do so without jeopardizing his own 
safety. He also told the medical officers 
and the women the same thing. Certainly 
the moment had arrived. The Wolf was 
about to leave the Pacific ocean, having 
finished her activities in that locality. 
At that time, none of us had information 
regarding the raider’s previous move- 
ments and no knowledge of her mine- 
laying operations. Nerger could have 
landed us then with perfect safety to him- 
self and his ship. We were sure he was 
about to do so. You can imagine what 
this meant to us. We had it all doped out 
that after sinking the Matunga we would 

roceed off some island that was inhabited 

ut had no wireless or cable connections, 
and there the women and the medicos 
and Juanita would be put in the life-boat 
and I would tow them with the launch 
to some nearby harbor. On such an 
island we would get on very well, and 
sooner or later, when the raider was far 
away, taking her pack of prisoners to the 
prison camps in Germany, we would be 
picked up by some trader or patrol boat 
and returned to our respective countries. 

It seemed too good to be true. And it 
was. At the last minute we saw the boats 
ordered over the side, but instead of being 


| loaded with the eager passengers who 


stood around hoping until the last, they 
were fastened to the Matunga and went 
down with her. I claim that this was the 
acme of inhumanity. It meant more than 
merely keeping us on board and taking us 
to Germany in defiance of the Geneva 
Convention. The German might just as 
well have condemned the women and 
child to death, there and then, because at 
that time there was less than one chance 
in a hundred that they would not be 
killed or drowned in some fight. I don’t 
believe that there were five men in all the 
raider’s officers or crew who expected the 
Wolf ever to win safely into Germany. 
It was a bitter disappointment and 
mighty hard to bear. There was small 
consolation in the typewritten notice over 
Commander Nerger’s signature which was 
put up on the walls of our quarters. 
We were notified that in the event of the 
Wolf engaging an enemy, a boat would be 
lowered and the women and medicos and 
the child would be placed in it under my 
charge—this providing that the weather 
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conditions were favorable. I could imag- 
ine just about how much chance there was 
that there would be time to execute this 
maneuver, but it relieved the anxieties 
of the women considerably. They not 
only felt that it would mean escape from 
death in action but that it would mean 
our landing somewhere soon. It is quite 
possible that this is the only reason this 
notice was given us. But even if I stood a 
reasonable chance of being given a boat 
and of being able to get the family and 
the others into it, I knew that the poor 
devils down in the “Hell Hole,” my old 
officers and crew among them, had little 
or no chance of being saved. They would 
be battened down and go down with the 
vessel, should she be sunk, without a 
fighting chance for their lives. Even if 
the Germans should release them at the 
last minute, what hope had they of rescue? 
Under the most favorable circumstances 
the raider’s equipment of life-boats and 
rafts would be sufficient for probably 
three hundred and fifty at the outside and 
there was a total of about seven hundred 
on board. The German crew would 
naturally have the life-saving equipment 
for themselves and our poor chaps would 
have been left to drown, for there were 
no articles of an inflammable or floating! 
kind around her decks. : 


OOR as the prospect was for ourselves 


even, I was grateful that the women | 


drew some encouragement from the Com- | 
| ¥f you do not find the Racine shirt 


mander’snotice. Ithelped to sustain them 
when, on the night of September 5th, 
near the northwest approach to Singapore 
harbor, there came the tensest moment in 


all the fifteen months of the Wolf’s his- 


tory. Going up the Java sea we had con- | 
tinually sighted vessels, and it was only | 
the barefaced gail of the raider that had | 


saved her from destruction. Only a 
month previous the Australian govern- 
ment had sent wireless messages broad- 
cast, stating that there was a raider some- 
where in the South Pacific or Indian 
ocean and giving a complete description 
of the Wolf. Yet here we had gone steam- 
ing calmly along as though bound for 
Singapore, meeting many merchantmen 
and at one time actually seeing the smoke 
from five torpedo boats moving along in 
squadron section. When we would pass 
a vessel close to there would be but a 
couple of men about the decks, doing odd 
jobs of painting and repairing. It 
reminded me of descriptions of the vam- 
pire with the baby stare. After the man- 


ner of merchantmen we ignored all signals. | 
So far, because of this innocent appear- | 


ance in her carefully planned sheep’s 
clothing, the Wolf had passed in safety. 


But one night, at 11.30, just as I was | 


dozing off to sleep on my bed on the floor 
[heard the call to stations and sprang to 
see what it was all about. I looked out of 
doors and saw the two ship’s surgeons pass- 
ing aft, with their first-aid kits strapped 
to their waists. Slipping to the rail I 
saw that all four cannon were swung into 
position, clear for battle, and I could also 
see that both of the raider’s torpedo 
tubes protruded over the side. On the 
o bow was a small cruiser or battleship. 

tom where I stood I could see her funnels 
and two masts and the outlines of her hull. 
She was traveling without lights, the same 
as we were. j slipped back into my 


on closed the door and switched on the 
ight. 











A Friendly 
Shirt 


HERE’S something akin 
to good-fellowship in the 
friendly feel of a Racine 
flannel shirt — something typ- 
ical of the Great West. It is 
full-cut to give your muscles 
lay, and your body a chance 
“preathe.” 
You will take pleasure in its 
broad-shouldered, honest com- 
fort, indoors or out, at work or 
play, all the year round. It’s 
the kind of shirt. you hate to 
throw away when you finally 
wear it out. 
The friendly pal — at work or 
play, at home or away. 


Sip 
ArinyShirt 


jor real sertce 


USARMY 














mptly, write and tell us the name 
of your favorite dealer and we will 
Gee that you are supplied. Insiston 
Racine. 







Collar Attached or Neck- 
band. Cotton or Flannel 


**Soft Shirt Specialists for 34 Years” 











camps of the United States. 
to you—it will cost you nothing. 


460 FOURTH STREET 





VISIT A CANTONMENT CAMP! 


For the use of your spare time, we will give you a free trip to any of the great army 
Send name of camp you wish to visit. 


Write to 


SUNSET CAMP TRIP ASSOCIATION 


Let us explain this 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 

















Look at these! 
HERE are new, vacuum-pro- 


cess air-free balls having a 
thin shell almost a part of a 
tightly wound core. 


DUNLOP VAC 
GOLF BALLS 


have more perfect sphericity and 
better balance, are steady on t! 
green and are wonderfully responsive 
in the long game. 


Golf professionals sell 
Dunlop VACS 


“30’’— medium size, medium weight 
“29’’—small size, medium weight 
“*31’’—small size, heavy weight 








$1 each $12 a dozen 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


NEW YORK: T. W. Niblett, Suite 2014-A, 805 Fifth Ave, 
TORONTO: Danlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd, 

















WE WILL SEND 
YOU ANY DIAMOND, 
ATCH, JEWELRY, SHOWN 

IN OUR CATALOG FOR 
FREE EXAMINATION 


There are over 2,000 photographic 
illustrations, Anything you select 
will be sent, all shipping charges 
pepe by us. VO AND 
MINE THE ARTICLE RIGHT 

IN YOUR OWN HANDS. If you 
are perfectly satisfied, keep these 
lection, and pay on our easy confi- 
dential. charge account plan; Cata- 
F, Rives full particulars, OUR 
ATCHES are splendid values, 
—— by the factory and 






















The Handsome Solid Gold 
LA VALLIERE 


here shown, is our big leader, 
Four beautiful, [omy pe genu- 
ine Diamonds, Catalog. 


Terms: $2.50 a Month 





With stores in leading cities, and 
our extensive Mail Order House, 
44 our large purchasing power puts 
us in position to make prices 
which are impossible for small 
concerns to meet, 


National Credit Jewelers 
DEPT. D 966, 108 N. STATE ST. 
7 CHICAGO, ILL. 
BROS&CO. {868 Stores in Leading Cities 
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The pen that 
taught the 

WII worl | 
a habit ———— ee pes: 


ae cemeewe we ee tenement ne ee 













The Fountain Pen Habit) took 
hold with the perfection of Water 
man’s deal It developed with 
the general knowledge of the 











lev \ Ne) pen's suces Foday it} issa 
anes Soldier universal habit, With people who 

‘ have used Waterman's Ideal 
} ailor there is no substitute, Quality, 






merit and tis func ss have earned 
for it the right to be asked for 
and purchased by name— Water 
nuin’s Tdeal 

For over thirty-five years this 
pen has madeall writing and elet 
real work casier to accomplish, 
with a preat saving of time and 
muiteriats 

Waterman’s Tdeal today is the 
one little tool that is keeping: the 
home and its absent ones in 
constint touch, Tt is helping to 
do the work that is falling: upon 
the depleted home forces 

Select a Waterman's Ideal that is 
accurately suited to your hand 
and charneter of writings and it 
willserve you well for many years. 
The makers are interested in the 
success Of every pen wherever it 
goes and as long as it lasts. 

















Sold At Best Stores 


PL. BK. Waterman Co., LOL Broadway, New York 
PH School St, Beste 115 So. Clack St. Chien iT pos St, Son Fre 
TATe &. a eames wm, Rensredl 41 Kingsway, Leaded: wid 6 Rue Monsigny, P 

















: Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. 

Make your bath a luxury. Doa't bathe in hard water; it roughens and eaninie athe akin. 
A apoontul of BAI HASWEET in your bath brings the nol t ness ol rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers, A BATILASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates, 

Small eize 35c, large aize 75¢ at all Drug and Department Stores, of by mail Co Dept. MH. 





Utilize your spare time as a Sunset Represent- 
ative and turn your earnings into War Savings 
. > ° Stamps. Send for particulars today. 


Agency Division, SUNSET MAGAZI NE, San Francisco, Cal. 























“What is it, Stan?’ asked my wife, 


breathlessly. 


“There's going to be a battle, Mamie,” 


1 said, ‘and we must all be ready for 
orders seg 

She did not seem to be much frightened 
“That means that they'll do what they 
say in the notice,” she said, glancing at 
the wall while she kot mito her clothe s 

I was dressing Juanita, sle« }V and pro 
testing, as swiftly as T could. “Why, of 
course,” | agreed, but my thoughts were 
black. At any moment | expected to heat 
the crash of the raider's guns and the 
answer from the ceumser. But no orders 
had come to us and I felt that none would 
come CTO BE CONTINUED) 


John Chinaman 
Breaks Through 


(Continucd from page 25) 


at Peking his) passports. So Germany 
lost pain, huoshar CnemMy Was pre sently 
aligned agaist the Prussian cel polish, 

It is the Bettish who have used China's 
muinepower to the nth degree taken it 
from the hardy, lean, upstanding North, 
organized it, puto rt into France in con 
tingents of non-combatant units. ‘The 
systematic use of Chinese in France— to 
varallel thei use at sea had been 
ywoached by a British official attached to 
the legation at Peking, Licutenant-Col- 
onel Robertson The proposal gathered 
dust in the War Office at London. Ne- 
cessity finally broughe ite to light. The 
Director-General of Military Railways, 
Sir Erie Geddes, wanted it. He got it, 

The project first called for 15,000 men, 
gooo being allotted the military trans 
vort. Four days after the decision had 
wen reached, the scheme which has 
placed between 75,000 and 150,000 Chi- 
nese workers for Britain in France was 
evolved. On the i&8th of January, to17, 
the first contingent of 1eoo left Wet-hat- 
wei, the British leasehold in North China, 
for the front. A month later the second 
detachment was on its Willys by March 
the erstwhile German base in the Orient 
beeame a eres: depot for forwarding 
units from Kiao-chow, with headquarters 
at ‘Tsinechow. In oa year the Chinese 
Labor Corps of Britain yes, its units 
are drilled, uniformed, and equipped 
numbered 45,000 in France. With 1918 
drawing to a close, this should be over the 
100,000 mark, 

There could be nothing haphazard 
about such an achievement, No non- 
government agencies worked as did the 
Allied interests in the early days through 
South China. Tt is under the adminis 
tration of the British Government, with 
a personnel composed of officials who 
know China and the Chinese. Beneath 
these are a Chinese secretariat, interpre 





ters, police . and so on, 

ach recruit has to pass an army exam 
nation sixty out of each one hundred 
are rejected, ‘The successful are serubbe d, 
outhtted, and organized into units of 
fifteen called p'eng. Ivery section has a 
leader chosen by the vote of the unit. 
very man is registered, brass wristlet 
and finger-prints forming the basis of 
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Kdentiheation The sections are whipped 
into shape, the rangy North Chinese so 
different from those emigrating to Amet 
iain the past from Kwantung —develop 
inginto an efhetent machine while waiting 
the Admiralty notification that a trans 
port has been allotted for a certain: time 
to carry a contingent of from 

OO I: uropeward 

The organization doing: this is efficient 
from start to finish. Tt has been worked 
out to the nicest detail of the compound 
with ts othees, of bar 
hacks or accommodation go-downs, police 
mterpreters’ quarters, cook 
hospital and officers’ mess. Tt is 
a costly Process, \ first-class interpreter 
or clerk receives $1.00 a day in France in 
addition to 


1000 to 


administration 


(Quarters, 
house, 


a month paid his 
family in] China $69 gold in’ all) pet 
month; a skilled fitter cents a 
day in France plus $15 a month in China, 
or $30 in alls a section leader commands 
25 cents each day overseas mn addi 
tion to the $6 monthly due him in China, 
making $12.60 in all; a coolte even has 
his 20 cents a day in France added to the 
$5 a month in China, of a total of $10. 
Between the low standards he has been 
and being given) board, 
lodgings, and outht, John Chinaman. ts 
better off than he or his kin have ever 
been He can allot this sudden wealth to 
whom he pleases. The Pay Office is an 
index to the Herculean task. Tt has 

stall of nearly a hundred Chinese clerks; 
for every Chinaman enlisted, there is a 
page carrying his account im minutest de 
tail for the thirty-six months of his con 
tract the English are not expecting 


he $3 
the fyo 


gets 50 


accustomed to, 


peace tomorrow, 

yer whae will happen when peace 
comes upon this red world — a world 

turned fopsy-turvy by the white man’s 


Great War, which has taken John China 
man from Shantung, Chihli, and Kwan 
tung to that battleground in France? 

No attempt ts being made to fe him 
permanently into [urope'’s agriculture, 
into the social ecconomy of bonny old I npe- 
land or France. John Chinaman is just 
art of the great Allied military machine. 
le hever Was there before; he 1S only over 
there today because there are not enough 
White men to go around; and he will go 
home to the East when Prusstanism is 
beaten. 

Yes, John Chinaman will go back. 
Phat makes this drafting of China’s man- 
power one of the supremely important 
events in the Great War. ‘The family of 
hations is taking on a new meaning 
John Chinaman over-seas has place in 
it. As Tealian harvest-labor before the 
war went to and from Argentine for a few 
months’ work, so the Chinese have pone 
to Kurope to labor under contract and po 
again. Perhaps this action wall 
have a bearing on the solution of the Fat 
West's agricultural labor problem. 

Do not believe for a moment that the 
armies of Chinese in Europe will forget 
the lessons taught them in the West 
When these sons of Han come home, the 
Great War will be found to have given 
birth to a new East. 

The West, too, is changing. Is this 
greatest of wars to bring this twain to a 
better understanding? In the momentous 
years coming, John Chinaman will be 
more than interested in the answer he is 
helping to make 


home 
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NARRY your drips ™ 


on the running | | 
board, Motor | . 
iste everywhere find j 
the Bulldow Lugvage 


Guard the most eth 
clent and satisfactory 
made in takings care 
of their luggage while | 
traveling. \ 


It holds grips of apy 
size firmly to the 
running board of the 
car, doing away with j 

the crowding of foot \ 
room, You ean pile 


one drip on top of the " 

other as the duard is ] 

long enough to take ) 

care of three good 

sized guilcases, 
i Ce | 

When not in use the ii | 

Bulldod Lugwaue ig 

Guard can be unfast ) i 


ened and carried in | 

the pocket of the car wet 

It takes only a few 

seconds to take it off 

or pul it on It in | 

made of the most 
substantial material throughout 
sc asOonsA, 
carry a Bulldog Luggage Guard with you, 


“Won't Let Go 


If you send us the price, 
Luggage Guard, 
dealer has one in stock. 


CHAS, A. BACON & CO., 





and will wear 
If you are doing any touring this summer, be sure to 


Bulldog Luggage Guard S 


you will receive by return mail a Bulldog 
or you may find that your nearest accessory 


Should you not be satisfied with the one we mail you, you are 
privileged to return it and money will be refunded, 


We make to order waterproof coverings for luguage 


Address: BULLDOG LUGGAGE GUARD CO.,, 38 Elm St., Nashua, N. H, 


Pacific Coast Agenta, 417 Montgomery St., 








for many 





Price, $2.50 


San Francisco 
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“Mm—m—m-”"” } 
Baby just loves his 


Baby Educator 


FOOD 


Teething Ring 


Made of honey-eweetened 
cereals, baked hard 


NSoothes—-F reds 
om Noursshes 


To Dealers aby 
demand for there 
\Aak your wholesaler 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR 
FOOD CO. 
13 Educator Building. Boston N 







amen, 





CRACKERS 





THE FACE CRUTCH 


Lifts the eagatog fleah back to ite original place, and holda tt 
there, amoothing out the lined from around the eyow and mouth 
It ia worn vader, and concealed by the hair 

Hend three cont atamp for booklet 


The M1, Company, Post Office Nox Y87, Mrooklyn, NOY 





Can You Put Your Finger on Hazebrouck? 


Mach day maker an unheard-of place famous Can you 
follow the fortunes of war on the Weatern Front? “No 
ordinary mapa show theae towns 

Through an unusual arrangement with the publishers we 
are able to offer a 28x 32 inch, colored map of the 
Weatorn Front, with an index showing every town, hamlet, 
road, railroad, hilland canal, [t nelle everywhere for 500 
Wo will mail it to you today for 20 conta, 


MAP DIVISION, SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 Fourth Street San Franciaco, Cal. 

















Prot, I, Nabert’s 
MALVINA 
ORKAM 


fa aaah aldto a aoft, ee 
Ine 4 


healthy akin, 


1 

Uso Malvina 
Lotion and lohthyel 
foap with Malvine Oream 
to improve your oom 

pleaton, 
At all drugglata, or sont 
poatpald on receipt of price, 
Oream 600, Lotion 500, Noap She, 
PROF. 1, HUNKRT,Toelede,Ohble 











A new device 
that will put 
ice in every 
home having 
electricity, 
for lesa than 


NO ICE 
THIS YEAR ;: 


haa been invented by Fred W. Wolf, 
Dept. 408, 321 N. Wells Street, 
Chicago. Mr. Wolf wanta local dis 
tributors everywhere, and is offering 
free option on an agency contract with 
each $100 demonstrating outfit. He 
will nond particulars free to anyone 
interested. 

















Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 


OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 





The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
beat class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere." Its 
Wy patronage is from 


the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the story. ae af 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California 


B. W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 








SUNSET SERVICE BUREAU 


is a department conducted as an aid to Sunset 
readers in supplying complete and reliable 
information about the Weat The service is 


free. Can we serve you in any way? 


SUNSET MAGAZINE - SAN FRANCISCO 














PAINT, VARNISH, 
KALSOMINE, ETC. 


will not adhere fixedly if applied in 
any way which does not rub them in- 
to the pores of the surface covered, so 
as to permanently bind them. Throw- 
ing paint, etc., at a surface is a cheap, 
make-shift method, gives only a skim 
coat, which too often brings trouble. 


Rub In good Paint, Varnish, 
Kalsomine, etc., with 








WHITING-ADAMS 





and they never let go, Crawling, cracking, peeling and 
other deviltrice are sinful ae well as expensive, and can be 
avoided, GEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITEMATURK, Dept, A 
John&. Whiting-3.5.AdamsCo.,Boston,U.S.A. 
Mrush Manufacturers for Over 100 Yoara 
Whiting Adame Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and OMcial 
Blue pibeon, Higheet Award at Panama Macific Kap'n, 1016 
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Soldiers 


ua very special war correspondent at the front? Why not let your fellow-readers 


Hlave yo 
of SUNSET share your soldier's letters? 


inicres{in 


to those who do not know the fighting man himself. 


Letters 


Let us see the passages you consider the most 


If they are suitable for our 


use wwe wall publish and pay for the best of such letters, with or without the name of the 


j 
weriler, as you direel 





This boy doesn’t think much of the 
He has 


found France much less exciting than 


war as far as he has seen it. 


Camp Lewis. 











Somewhere Outside of Germany. 

I find considerable ditheulty in writing, 
over here, because the censor has got a 
goat that belongs tome. Lhaven’t a com- 
plaint in the world except that T have to 
hold in so on things I'd like to tell. Not 
that | desire to say things that can’t be 
said, but | refrain from saying anything 
in order to keep well within the three-mile 
linnit There will not be a bit of news in 
this letter because it is 
letter that is eminently satisfactory to the 
censor, In these days we try to please 
him and we do not give a whoop whether 
our friends remain ignorant or net, 

Asa matter of fact, this has been a nice, 
comfortable war for me thus far. Take 
today, for example, 
thrills it has been! A bugle at 5.45 
started the day; breakfast at 6.30; drill 
from 7.30 to 8.30; office work from that 
time til noon; an hour for lunch; then 
oflice work until 6.00; 5.00 to 6.00 retreat, 
dinner and wash-up. Then a walk, the 


Y. M.C. A. and presently bed. Tam 
convinced that tomorrow will) be like 
unto it About the only difference be- 


tween this and the office in San Francisco 
is the difference in the speech of the public. 
It was a great deal more exciting at Camp 
Lewis, Where | had Post 13 when on regi- 
mental guard, Not long after [arrived 
at that incubator of fighting cocks, we 
were put in quarantine for measles; 
before that quarantine expired we were 
ut in for spinal meningitis, Just the day 
before that quarantine was to expire, the 
Mumps came sneaking along wad we re- 
mained two more weeks in quarantine for 
that. | was set free on a Friday, after 
seven weeks’ captivity, On Sunday morn- 
np I awoke the proud Possessor of the 
mumps. From where | was put at the end 
of the mumps ward I looked down a row 
of cots some 120 feet in length. Upon 
the pillow of each cot rested the head of a 
gallant soldier, stricken low by the mumps. 
Upon the swollen jaws of each head was a 
growthof beard varying in length with the 
veriod the disease had been enjoyed, 
have been in France for some time now 
but I have not seen anything like it. 
Yet | have covered a lot of ground over 
here and seen much, as a tourist personally 
conducted by the U.S. A. Lam going to 
return some time for a real visit. ‘This 
car-window sight secing is rather super 
ficial and unsatisfactory. My reference 
to car windows is a perfect example of 
camouflage. ‘The next time you have the 
opportunity to approach a mild-mannered 
and experienced old cow, ask het if she has 
evel traveled, If she replies nan ff ead ask 
her what kind of a ear it has been her habit 


to travel in. Her description is sure to 


just the type of 


Note how full of 


tally with the one [I'm leaving out here for 
the sake of the censor. 

My spectal traveling companion has 
been another young hero, who slept in the 
bunk under me on the transport coming 
over. My friend is an attorney and an 
honor graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Tle is the epitome of soldierly un- 
tidiness and unpunetuality, When he has 
money he msists upon and cannot be dis- 
suaded from spending every cent, and | 
benefit much thereby. ‘The rest of the 
month he is the most constant and sys- 
tematic borrower in the world, with the 
result that we have a razor in. common, 
soap In common, writing paper in com 
mon, and so on, everything but tooth 
brush and gum. 

L had the great good luck to meet my 
kid brother here, unexpectedly. He is an 
officer in the aviation corps. When I met 
him | tore off one of the ot little salutes 
that was ever torn off. [te took him en 
tirely by surprise. Tle was nineteen only 
last month and he hasn't been an officer 
very long and he was intent simply on 
grabbing my hand and saying “hello” to 
his elder brother, forpetting the necessities 
of military etiquette. But Lam a private 
and, moreover, a stickler for military 
etiquette, for LT have been in places where 
officers are as thick as- I have to think 
of something nice to say here as thick as 
clover ina clover-patch. No calisthenic 
drill equals the exercise | got in saluting. 
It is with a sense of irretrievable loss that 
[realize that 1 shall never rough-house my 
little brother again. Rough-housing an 
officer is frowned upon by the military 
authorities. T would be likely to get a 
thousand years ina dungeon on Alcatraz 
Island, or somewhere, or a year's K.P. 
(kitchen police). I'd choose the dungeon. 

I feel that L wouldn’t be any more lost 
there than Lam right now, ina garden spot 
of France with a warlike uniform and an 
armored hat to wear and only office work 
to do, and known as No. 296,463. As far 
as [’ve seen this war [ don’t think much 
of it and I don’t care if the censor knows 
it, either, Lesnie R. Curries. 





His hat is off to the poilu, who is 
certainly unbeatable, even if he isn't a 
Harrison Fisher type of fighting man. 








In Ambulance Service 

with the French Army. 
The other day we Americans received 
a batch of magazines from home. On 
many of the covers were pictures of tall, 
square-jawed, sunburned young men 
with steel-blue eyes and determined looks. 
These, | take it, are types of the fighting 
men that America is sending over. ‘The 
type of fighting man we have been seeing 
here during the year that we've been ovet 
is not the broad-shouldered, keen-eyed 
American of Collier's and Life; not the 
stocky, bulldog type of Punch; no, not 
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cither of these. Imagine a muddy road 
with puddles on both sides and up the 
middle, and splashing through it a small, 
bow-legged man ina dirty horizon-blue 
uniform. He has some four or five 
“musettes’ (packs) strung around him, 
a pinard can and his sack, with his mess 
kit on top, overtopping his head by three 
inches or more. Over and above him 
towers his rifle, while at his side is the 
bayonet, Hlow he ever pets the gun and 
bayonet together is a mystery; he might 
be able to reach the end of the muzzle by 
standing on his toes, but how pet. the 
bayonet on, unless he lays down the gun 
or climbs up a bank. He is often” be- 
whiskered; more often be-moustached; 
always there is bush somewhere on his 
face. He does not create the same im- 
ywession as a Harrison Fisher man. He 
ooks) as if) Villa’s army could) dash 
through him at will. But when he says, 
“They shall not pass,” they don’t. 

My hat is off to the “poilu.” T have 
seen him now in all phases — save victory. 
Ile is certainly unbeatable. ‘This winter 
and during the spring T saw his light- 
hearted side--pay, good-natured, con- 
vivial, yet always ready to drop anything 
he is doing to lend you a hand. But dur- 
ing these last ten days of the terrible Ger- 
man drive, | have seen the qualities which 
make him the man of men. Outnumbered 
four to ones without food for four days; 
without sleep or tobacco; haggard, 
stumbling, unshaven and bleary-eyed; 
cursing everything and everybody down 
to Hell and back again; his comrades dead 
or wounded, his officers the same; yet al- 
ways going on fighting, making the Ger- 
man pay for every inch of ground. [have 
driven him, when he was so covered with 
blood and bandages as to be hardly ree- 
ognizable as a man, over roads which 
equal our Western mountain roads for 
roughness, and not a sound out of him, 
Last night [| carried a young artillery 
man; he had a piece of “éclat” in his lung 
and his suffering must have been terrible. 
For forty kilometers I carried him over 
roads that were just bumps, ditches and 
holes and not once did he groan or com- 
plain. It was one of the most wonderful 
exhibitions of sheer grit I have seen, I 
only wish I could play up to it. ‘To tell 
the truth, this carrying the wounded is 
rather getting to me; I’m as jumpy as a 
eat. 1 dread the moment they will bring 
the blessés down and I have to go out and 
drive, with every nerve on edge lest [ hit 
a bump and make the ride a worse hell 
for the man inside. Doing this, over a 
road pitted with shell-holes, for thirty- 
six hours at a stretch, is no joke for any 
of us. But I’m going soon on permission 
into the pleasant land of Savoy, where tt 
1s beautiita and quiet, and I'll come back 
in shape for more of this. The end of the 
bloody business is not yet in sights at 


least we cannot see it. Perhaps back of 


the lines things are beginning to turn 
toward peace, At any rate, our own boys 
are in it at last. Grorce Horanina. 





Here are two letters in strong contrast, 

one gay, back of the front, the other 

tragic, amid bursting shells. How 
does your boy write? 
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“SOUTHERN 


domi hy sown os 
of KODIAK 


Sea Trips Offer 
Maximum Pleasure 
at Minimum Cost 
When a person travels for pleasure he 
naturally takos a sea trip. When for any 


other reason he must travel, he will find 
numerous reasons why he should go by sea. 


Ocean stoameore have advantages in 

space, equipment and oonveniences§ for 

travelore absolutely impossible in other [\. [ete] 
kinde of transportation, ¥ “ate 


Fares are lower than any other way. i teagelciy,\ 


A comfortable borth and excellent meals 
are included in fares without extra cost. SEATTLE 


Coastwise ooean routes are naturally 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than land routes, 


Paciric Steamsnip Company 


General Offices 


L. ©. SMITH BLOG., SEATTLE, WasH. 

201 Broadway, San Diego 
PRINCIPAL )624 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
TICKET 663 Market St., San Francisco 


OFFICES 808 Second Avenue, Seattle 
1123 Paclfic Avenue, Tacoma 


If you are coming to Califor- 
nia, whether to visit or to make 
this your home, 
Ee should have a 
Savings Bank, copy of this new, 
Loe Angeles, California complete Map of 

Mente et nary 6| Los Angeles and 


of your newest map of 


Low Angeles and South- 1 Southern California. 


orm California 





Fill out the coupon. Mail 
today. 


Mie LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Bank for Everybody” 
SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 




















FARMERS 
WANTED 


To help develop every tillable 
acre of the rich fertile farm land 
in this County. We want prac 
tical, far-seeing, energetic, men 
who underatand stock-raining, 
dairying, poultry-raising, gen 
eral farming and fruit-growing 
l neouragement “iven thone 
who will establish homes and 
show a willingness to work 
Your reward, amde from aiding 
your country m time of atrens, 


will be profit and contentment. 


MONTEREY 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


in 100 miles south of San Fran 
cisco, on the main coaant line of 
Pacifte 


the Southern railway. 


This County ts famous for ite 
mild and equable climate and 
beautiful seenery. ‘The rainfall 
in ample and crops yield abun 
dantly. Good markets. bx 
cellent schools. Fine highways. 
Write for illustrated literature 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PATENTS 


Startling Patent Facts. Send postal for 1018 
Kdition 00-page book Free, Your tdea may mean a 


fortune if handled rlahtly Learn how my service 
differs, Send aketch or model for actual search 
George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 25-1, Orlental 
Hide, Washliogton, DD 


Patents, Trademarks and copyrights, Our 
handbook on patenta will be sent free on requent 
All patents secured through us are described with 
out coat to the wee in the SclentiNe American 
Munn & Co, Patent Attorneys, 675 Woolworth 
Hide, N. ¥.; Washington, D. C., offlee, 685 F mt 


Wanted An tdea. Who can think of some 
alinple thing to patent? Protect your fdeas, thoy 
may bring you wealth Write for “Needed Tnven 
Hona” and “Patent Buyers,” Randolph & Co, 
Patent Attysa., 687 F., Ww ashington, DD. 

Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 In prizes offered for Inventions 
Our four books aent oes. Bend aketch for free 
opinion as to patontabiltt y. Vietor J, Kvana & Co 
Patent Attorneya, 741 Ninth, Washington, D. © 

Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free, Iiigheat references, Heat regulta, 
Promptneas assured, Send rsketch or model for 
search, Wateon KE. Coleman, Vatent Lawyer, 624 
V Street, Washington, D.C 

SONGS, STORIES, ETC, 

Write the Words for a Song. We write muate 
and guarantee) publisher's acceptance Masbornlt 
poema on war, love or any aubje Cheater Munt 
‘o,, 538 8, Dearborn St., Suite % . Chieage 

Write a Song Patriotic of popular. 
compose mualc and guarantoe publte ation = 
words today Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Mock, 
Chicago 


Make Money 











Writing Short Stories or 
Articles ile pay Spare time or regular work 
Sond for Free Information, United Prow: Syndicate, 
Dept, 8, Low Angeles, California 


HELP WANTED 
Agents 640 0 wock selling quaranteoed hostery 
for men, women and children Must wear 12 
months or replaced froe Agents having wonderful 
succes, Thomas Mfg. Co,, 2270 North St., Day 
ton, Obte 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ingrowing Toe Natl Appilance. Immediate 
and permanent relief by a allver automat le appli- 
anoe, oasily adjusted. ‘Mrculare free, Voeerlean In- 
growing Too Nail Oo., 510 Main Mt., Cincinnati, O 

Freet An interesting book on automobile 
economy; repairing, tire upkeep, increasing mileage, 
ete.; tiny aluable to every owner, garageman, dealer, 
Automobile Digest, 89290 Butler Witte Clacinnatl, 
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SUNSET, the 


Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 


Walter V. Woehlke 


The follow tog venereal questions nnd answers are 
typlenl of the serviee stipplied by the Tureau 
tanipa should be enelosed tietters of fmautry 
vod fall tae and address platoly written 


Address all communion tions to Stet Magagine 
Service Hureau, 40 Pourth Street, San Franeisoo 
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The Coachella Valley 


O. | o am destrous of obtaming 


disinterested information im regard to the 


Coachella valley Lam anxious to know 
if the climate is tolerable im the summer 
for PECESODS UNE de to the moderate temper 
atures of the northeastern part of the 
United States \re the prospects for 
successful date culture as promising as it 
would appear from the articles of George 
Wharton James \re the posstbilities 


for successful apriculture in the valley 


pood 
valley, like Mecea, Indio, 
Coachella, . ete Hlow are the 
schools, ete Does profitable agriculture 
in this locality depend upon a substantial 
capital of at least 416,000 or £20,000. 


R. L., Warre Pratns, N.Y. 


A. Conditions in the Coachella valley 
will be found ina general way very similar 
prevailing in the linpertial valley. 
really an arm of the Imperial 
and of course, all of this section 
in reclaimed desert land. ‘The greater part 
of the Coachella valley lies considerably 
below sea level, but at both its rims are 
high mountains, ‘Phe soilis hirgely sandy 


towns i the 
roads, 


to those 
In fact it ts 
valley, 


loam, 
the valley, where it approaches the Salton 
Sea and where the drainage Is poorer, al 
kalt is prevalent 
the Imperial valley is obtained through 
canals drawn from the Colorado river, 
but in the Coachella scetion water is sup- 
artestan and pumped wells, 
Climatically it is also very similar to 
the Imperial valley. It is perfectly true 
that the heat of summer is a very real 
drawback, in this, asm other similar sec 
tions of the arid southwest. Neverthe 
less the phenomenal agricultural produc 
tivity of the soil is largely due to this very 
heat, makes possible the rapid 
KR rowth of Cy irly speck bse CrOps, such “vas 
cunts sloupe fy RrApes, tomatoes, eppe plant, 
ete. In face itis a veritable hot "ct 
| 0s rainfall rarely exceeds three inches a 
year, and through irrigation, growing con- 
aioe are artificially regulated. We 
would not say that the summer heat was 
and in truth tt is much more 
“hot spells” 


plied by 


Ww lite h 


intolerable, 
tolerable than some of the 
that must be endured at times in’ the 
northeastern United States. The actual 
temperatures themselves are a great deal 
higher, 110 and 112 deprees hot being tne 
common, but owing to the almost entire 
absence of humidity such heat is very 
much more bearable than the figures 
would indicate to any one who has not 
experienced this dry heat. Another 
ameliorating feature is the very general 
coolness of the nights, The winter cli- 
mate is mild and pleasant. 

We know nothing of the particular 
land that you have in mind, nor are we 
familiar with the articles by George 
Wharton James, mentioned in your letter, 


some 


\\ hat popubition have the chief 


although toward the lower end of 


‘The water supply of 
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suggosts: 
that before you spond a pennyon your news lothes 
hefore you even plan your season a wardrobe, you 
connull ite series of great Autumn and Winter 
Kashion Numbers, beginning with the 


. . 
* Autumn Millinery Number 
(Ready Now) 
In the next few montha, during the very period in 
whieh Vogue's special Paahion Number appear, you 


will be aeloeting your entire wardrobe for the coming 
Winter, and paying out hundreda of dollars for the 
muita, vata, gowns, and accesnorion that you select 


Ank any reader of Vorue, and ahe will tell you that 


$2 Invested in Vosue 
a tiny fraction of your low on 
one ilhehowen hat oor gown 


Will Save You $200 


Thin year, above all others, when extravagance and 
wante muat be avoided, you ahould have Vogue at hand 
Por new, every woman muat devote even more than 
her umual care to the selection of every detail of her 
wardrobe, no that not one hat, gown or wrap may re 
train unwert and ite price waatod 

The gown you buy and never wear in the really expen 
rive gown, Cloves, boots, hata, Chat mine being exactly 
what you want are the onoa that coat more than you 
oan afford 


Here Are Your 9 Numbers: 
& Ten if you mail the coupon now 
Autumn Millinery Mept. t 
hit ie hate Nate thattake the veil and hate that 
iy te wowna, velle, and eolffiures 
Mopt, 16 
The cartiont advance taformation trom Paria on the new 
Paving you rom the coatiioat of all errors 








silhouette 
a wrong atart 

Varle Opentngs 
The combined fashion eahibite of Paria, 
deacrtbed by Vogue’ a own artiete 

Mma < Pachlone for Wart 
r te the fashle 
" who winhes to qurtell her onpense 
lonet eacrifloiog emartions 

Winter Fashions Now, t 
Mhowlog the mode fn tte winter culmination, late, fare 
frowke, arcemeortoe) what te worn and whe weare if 

Vaulty Number Nov, 15 
Cracetul touches thet make the emart woman emart 

«get them and how to vee them 


(het, 8 
shetohed and 


(et, 16 
man af not wolimited 
a Without in the 









Deo, I 
Vietinetion, randiog from @2 to 
Actually purehacable 








Holiday Number Hee, 1h 
Last tilnute gifte; decorations for the Olitetmae table 
diveraione for the holidaye 

Lingerle Number dant 
Fine linene for household and personal wee) thelr ohoive 


marking and care 
nd Noutherna Number 
Keerything new tn the motor world 
what to woar in the Mouth 
Don't Send Money 

Don't bother to enclose a cheque, or even to write a 
letter, ‘The coupon below wil do, and ia easier and 
quicker, With one atroke of the pen, you will aolve 
your entire Autumn and Winter clothes problem, 
admuring yourself valuable and new ideas and insuring 
vourroll againat coatly failures 


= 
*SPECIAL OFFER 
Nine Numbers of Vogue for $2 
ten if you mail the coupon now 
Wo will atart your v penal ert with one of the feat 
copier off the prove of our Aututnn Millinery Number 
than giving you TEN numbers of Vogue inate ad of NINE 
if your order in received in time 
VOGUE, 19 Weat 44th St, New York City 
Please eond me the a ' vy of Vogue ae deacrihed 
Powill forward @2 on of HL COD TE enelowe #2 
herewith, Tt te saderetos AP that if thie order te returned 
promptly, you will ee nd me an extra complimentary copy 
of the Autume Millinery Number making TEN teenee in all 
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Date culture is as yet ina more or less ex 
permental stage, As far as we can learn 
dates have been successful in certain sec 
tions of the Imperial and Coachella val 
leys xtreme dryness ts essential fot 
dates, and it has even been found that 
laree areas of alfalfii have sometimes in 
creased the humidity to such extent that 
it has made successful date culture dith 
cule. This wall pive you an idea of the ex 
treme care that must be exercised in the 
sclectron of a climate for date raising, Tn 
past years CNCPAV Apne chams have been 
made in regard to the future and poss 
bilities of the date industry. Tn our opin 
ion these chatms have noe been altogether 
justitied 

Before purchasing any land you should 
make a thorough investigation of the 
date industry, as well as of the soil, Watel 
supply svete, of the particular land that you 
contemplate purchasing. ‘This could) be 
best done by making a trip of personal 
investipation. to the Linperial and Coa 
chella valleys. The greatest amount of care 
must be used in the selection of both a 
proper soil and a proper climate and in 
the choice of the variety of date that ts to 
be grown 

The towns of Mecea, Indio and Coa 
chella have populations of six orseven hun 
dred These are all progressive commu 
nities with good schools, and roads 
Prohtable apr ulture does not require an 
orginal investment of $15,000 or $20,000 
Of course this depends a good deal upon 
the individual, bue we should say that a 
man who is willing and prepared to work 
could make a start with Ss000. As a mat 
ter of fact a great many people have gone 
to these valleys with little or nothing, and 
made themselves comfortable im the 
course of a few years, The average man 
of course Cannot count on such success as 
this, now that Lind prices are high, but it 
merely indicates what has been done. On 
the other hand, men have gone in with 
ample capital and failed miserably 

Much of the data gathered by the Col 
lege of Agriculture in regard to the spec ial 
yhases of farming in the arid Southwest, 
Mas been embodied in Circular 159, called 
“Agriculture in the Imperial Valley, a 
Manual for the Settler.” ‘This very val 
wable pamphlet can be obtained from the 
College of Agriculture, Berkeley,} Cah 


fornia, 


Land on Long-Time Payments 


QO. | understand that the land sub- 
divided by the California State Coloniza 
ton Commission has all been sold. — Is 
there any project in California, preferably 
ata higher altitude than the Sacramento 
\ alley, where good inripate “dl land can be 
bought on long-term payments? A, R.W,, 
Bots br, Ipano, 


A, We understand that another tract 
of several thousand acres will be opened 
by the California State Land Settlement 
Board some time in December. However, 
this tract will also be in the Sacramento 
Valley. If you prefer land at a highet 
altitude, we will be able upon request to 
send you the details concerning another 
tigation project that might fll your 
requirements. Alfalfa and stock are the 
Principal lines on this project, whose 
settlers have been unusually successful 
wecuuse the colonization plan resembled 
the method adopted by the State Board 
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Writes the Instant It Touches Paper 


OU use a fountain pen for convenience and to save 

time. If you have to bother with one, shake it and 

scratch around for awhile before you get it into work- 
ing order, you waste more time than you save and are 
likely to lose your temper as well. 








The SHEAFFER pen is always ready for action, and the 
last drop of ink flows as evenly and as smoothly as the first 
—no skipping, blotting or flooding. It automatically fills and 
cleans itself with the famous SHEAFFER lever-filler. 





Every SHEAFFER pen is Ink Tight, too. You can carry 
it in any position—drop it in a bag or drawer without fear 
of leakage. The ink tube opens only to pressure on the point 
of the pén. It is the practical military pen because it fits 
down into the soldier’s pocket and is always ready. 


The Sheaffer is the Pen 


for Universal Use 


o>” Up 


Clip Cap 25c 


—— 
Bi vain wedi cine. 


Sold by Good 
Dealers Everywhere 


UNDER MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


Fort Madison, lowa 


SERVICE STATIONS 
203 Broadway, : New York City 
504 Consumers Building : Chicage 
Monadnock Building : San Francisc® 
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FARMERS 
WANTED 


To help develop every tillable 
acre of the rich fertile farm land 
in this County. We want prac- 
tical, far-seeing, energetic men 
who understand stock-raising, 
dairying, poultry-raising, gen- 
eral farming and fruit-growing. 
Encouragement given those 
who will establish homes and 
show a willingness to work. 
Your reward, aside from aiding 
your country in time of stress, 
will be profit and contentment. 


MONTEREY 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is 100 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, on the main coast line of 
the Southern Pacific railway. 
This County is famous for its 
mild and equable climate and 
beautiful scenery. The rainfall 
is ample and crops yield abun- 
dantly. markets. Ex- 
cellent schools. Fine highways. 
Write for illustrated literature 
to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PATENTS 


Startling Patent Facts. Send postal for 1918 
Edition 90-page boo! . our idea may mean a 
fortune if handled rightly. Learn how my service 
differs. Send sketch or model for actual search. 
George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 25-I, Oriental 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Patents. Trademarks and copyrights. Our 
handbook on patents will be sent free on request. 
All patents secured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scientific American. 
Munn & Co., Patent Attorneys. 675 Woolworth 
Bidg., N. Y.; Washington, D. C., office, 625 F St. 


Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 














y bri 
tions’’ and “Patent Buyers.’’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 
Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent frec. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
‘atent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free ighest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC, 

Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., 538 8. Dearborn 8t., Suite 212, Chicago 

Write a Song—Patriotic or popular. I 
compose music and guarantee publication. Send 
words today. Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, 
Chicago. 

Make Money Writing Short Stories or 
Articles. Big pay. Spare time or regular work. 
Send for Free Information. United Press Syndicate, 
Dept. 8, Los Angeles, California. 


HELP WANTED 
Agents $40 a week one guaranteed hosiery 
for men, women and children. Must wear 12 
months or replaced free. Agents having wonderful 
es Thomas Mfg. Co., 2276 North 8t., Day- 
D, oO. 





























_________MISCELLANEOUS 
Ingrowing Toe Nall Appliance. Immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily usted. irculars free. Peerless Ts 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main 8t., Cinci ti, O. 
Free! An interesting book on automobile 
economy ; repairing, tire upkeep, increasing mileage, 
etc.; invaluable to every owner, eman, dealer. 
Automobile Digest, 3329 Butler Bides Cincinnati. 











Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 














The Coachella Valley 


Q. I am desirous of obtaining some 
disinterested information in regard to the 
Coachella valley. I am anxious to know 
if the climate is tolerable in the summer 
for persons used to the moderate temper- 
atures of the northeastern part of the 
United States. Are the prospects for 
successful date culture as promising as it 
would appear from the articles of George 
Wharton James? Are the possibilities 
for successful agriculture in the valley 
good? What population have the chief 
towns in the valley, like Mecca, Indio, 
Coachella, etc.? How are the roads, 
schools, etc.? Does profitable agriculture 
in this locality depend upon a substantial 
capital of at least $15,000 or $20,000.— 
W. R. L., Wurre Prains, N. Y. 


A. Conditions in the Coachella valley 
will be found in a general way very similar 
to those prevailing in the Imperial valley. 
In fact it is really an arm of the Imperial 
valley, and of course, all of this section 
is reclaimed desert land. The greater part 
of the Coachella valley lies considerably 
below sea level, but at both its rims are 
high mountains. The soil is largely sandy 
loam, although toward the lower end of 
the valley, where it approaches the Salton 
Sea and where the drainage is poorer, al- 
kali is prevalent. The water supply of 
the Imperial valley is obtained through 
canals drawn from the Colorado river, 
but in the Coachella section water is sup- 
plied by artesian and pumped wells. 

Climatically it is also very similar to 
the Imperial valley. It is perfectly true 
that the heat of summer is a very real 
drawback, in this, as in other similar sec- 
tions of the arid southwest. Neverthe- 
less the phenomenal agricultural produc- 
tivity of the soil is largely due to this very 
heat, which makes possible the rapid 
growth of early specialized crops, such as 
cantaloupes, grapes, tomatoes, egg plant, 
etc. In fact it 1s a veritable hot house. 
The rainfall rarely exceeds three inches a 
year, and through irrigation, growing con- 
ditions are artificially regulated. We 
would not say that the summer heat was 
intolerable, and in truth it is much more 
tolerable than some of the “hot spells” 
that must be endured at times in the 
northeastern United States. The actual 
temperatures themselves are a great deal 
higher, 110 and 112 degrees not being un- 
common, but owing to the almost entire 
absence of humidity such heat is very 
much more bearable than the figures 
would indicate to any one who has not 
experienced this dry heat. Another 
ameliorating feature is the very general 
coolness of the nights. The winter cli- 
mate is mild and pleasant. 

We know nothing of the particular 
land that you have in mind, nor are we 
familiar with the articles by George 
Wharton James, mentioned in your letter. 

















VOGUE 


suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, 
before you even plan your season's wardrobe, you 
consult its series of great Autumn and Winter 
Fashion Numbers, beginning with the 


* Autumn Millinery Number 


(Ready Now) 


In the next few months, during the very period in 
which Vogue's special Fashion Numbers appear, you 
will be selecting your entire wardrobe for the coming 
Winter, and paying out hundreds of dollars for the 
suits, hats, gowns, and accessories that you select. 
Ask any reader of Vogue, and she will tell you that 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
a tiny fraction of your loss on 


one ill-chosen hat or 


gown 


Will Save You $200 


This year, above all others, when extravagance and 
waste must be avoided, you should have Vogue at hand. 
For now, every woman must devote even more than 
her usual care to the selection of every detail of her 
wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown or wrap may re- 


main unworn and its price wasted. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expen- 
sive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly 
what you want are the ones that cost more than you 


can afford. 


Here Are Your 9 Numbers: 
* Ten if you mail the coupon now 


Autumn Millinery 


Sept. 1 


Little hatsand hig hats ; hats that take the veil and hats that 
choose the world ; appropriate gowns, veils, and coiffures. 


Foreceast of Autumn Fashions 


Sept. 15 


The earliest advance information from Paris on the new 
silhouette—saving you from the costliest of all errors: 


& wrong start. 
Paris Openings 


Oct. 1 
The combined fashion exhibits of Paris, sketched and 


described by Vogue's own artists. 
Smart Fashions for War Incomes 


Oct. 15 


First aid to the fashionable woman of not unlimited 
means who wishes to curtail her expenses without in the 


least sacrificing smartness. 
Winter Fashions 


Nov. 1 


Showing the mode in its winter culmination, hats, furs, 
frocks, accessories; what is worn and who wears it. 


Vanity Namber 


Nov. 15 


Graceful touches that make the smart woman smart; 
where to get them and how to use them 


Obristmas Gifts Number 


Dec. 1 
Hundreds of gifts of distinction, ranging from $2 to 
$2,000, good in value; actually purchasable. 


Holiday Number 


Dee. 15 
Last minute gifts; decorations for the Christmas table; 


diversions for the holidays. 
Lingerie Number 


Jan, 1 
Fine linens for household and personal use; their choice, 


marking and care. 
Motor and Southern Namber 


Jan. 15 


Everything new in the motor world; where to go and 


what to wear in the South. 


Don’t Send Money 
Don’t bother to enclose a cheque, or even to write a 
letter. The coupon below will do, and is easier and 
quicker. With one stroke of the pen, you will solve 
your entire Autumn and Winter clothes problem, 
assuring yourself valuable and new ideas and insuring 


yourself against costly failures. 


*SPECIAL OFFER 
Nine Numbers of Vogue for $2— 
ten if you mail the coupon now 
We will start your subscription with one of the first 
copies off the press of our Autumn Millinery Number, 
thus giving you TEN numbers of Vogue instead of NINE 


if your order is received in time. 


VOGUE, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Please send me the NINE numbers of Vogue as described. 


1 will forward $2 on receipt of bill 


(OR) I enclose $2 


herewith, It is understood that if this order is returned 
promptly, you will send me an extra complimentary copy 
of the Autumn Millinery Number making TEN issues in all. 






Sun, 0-18 
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Date culture is as yet in a more or less ex- 
perimental stage. As far as we can learn 
dates have been successful in certain sec- 
tions of the Imperial and Coachella val- 
leys. Extreme dryness is essential for 
dates, and it has even been found that 
large areas of alfalfa have sometimes in- 
creased the humidity to such extent that 
it has made successful date culture difh- 
cult. This will give you an idea of the ex- 
treme care that must be exercised in the 
selection of a climate for date raising. In 
past years extravagant claims have been 
made in regard to the future and possi- 
bilities of the date industry. In our opin- 
ion these claims have not been altogether 
justified. 

Before purchasing any land you should 
make a thorough investigation of the 
date industry, as well as of the soil, water 
supply, etc., of the particularland that you 
contemplate purchasing. 
best done by making a trip of personal 
investigation to the Imperial and Coa- 
chella valleys. The greatest amount of care 
must be used in the selection of both a 
proper soil and a proper climate and in 
the choice of the variety of date that is to 
be grown. 

The towns of Mecca, Indio and Coa- 
chella have populations of six or seven hun- 
dred. These are all progressive commu- 
nities with good schools, and _ roads. 
Profitable agriculture does not require an 
original investment of $15,000 or $20,000. 
Of course this depends a good deal upon 
the individual, but we should say that a 
man who is willing and prepared to work 
could make a start with $5000. Asa mat- 
ter of fact a great many people have gone 
to these valleys with little or nothing, and 
made themselves comfortable in the 
course of a few years. The average man 
of course cannot count on such success as 
this, now that land prices are high, but it 
merely indicates what has been done. On 
the other hand, men have gone in with 
ample capital and failed miserably. 

Much of the data gathered by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in regard to the special 
phases of farming in the arid Southwest, 
has been embodied i in Circular 159, called 

“Agriculture in the Imperial Valley, a 
Manual for the Settler.” This very val- 
uable pamphlet can be obtained from the 
College of Agriculture, Berkeley,| Cali- 
fornia. 


Land on Long-Time Payments 


Q. I understand that the land sub- 
divided by the California State Coloniza- 
tion Commission has all been sold. Is 
there any project in California, preferably 
at a higher altitude than the Sacramento 
Valley, where good irrigated land can be 
boughton long-term payments?—A. R.W., 
Boise, Ipano. 


A. We understand that another tract 
of several thousand acres will be opened 
by the California State Land Settlement 
Board some time in December. However, 
this tract will also be in the Sacramento 
Valley. If you prefer land at a higher 
altitude, we will be able upon request to 
send you the details concerning another 
irrigation project that might fill your 
requirements. Alfalfa and stock are the 
principal lines on this project, whose 
settlers have been unusually successful 
because the colonization plan resembled 
the method adopted by the State Board. 


This could be | 
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HEAFFER 


9 >) 5) Se oy 0 9 ONCE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 








Writes the Instant It Touches Paper | 


OU use a fountain pen for convenience and to save 

time. If you have to bother with one, shake it and 

scratch around for awhile before you get it into work- 
ing order, you waste more time than you save and are 
likely to. lose your temper as well. 








The SHEAFFER pen is always ready for action, and the 
last drop of ink flows as evenly and as smoothly as the first 
—no skipping, blotting or flooding. It automatically fills and 
cleans itself with the famous SHEAFFER lever-filler. 


Every SHEAFFER pen is Ink Tight, too. You can carry 
it in any position—drop it in a bag or drawer without fear 
of leakage. The ink tube opens only to pressure on the point 
of the pen. It is the practical military pen because it fits 
down into the soldier’s pocket and is always ready. 





The Sheaffer is the Pen 


for Universal Use 


= 50 Up 


Clip Cap 25c 
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Sold by Good 
Dealers Everywhere 


UNDER MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


Fort Madison, Iowa 


SERVICE STATIONS 
203 Broadway, : New York City 
504 Consumers Building : Chicago 
Monadnock Building : San Francisco 
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RR UBBERSETS, by land or sea, are the 
dreadnaughts of the world of brushes. 
Their fighting, serving, bristle-holding quali- 
ties are not flimsily centered upon the tem- 
porary “catch” of pitch or glue, of shellac or 


cement, of fragile thread or cutting wire, but 
are founded firmly upon that everlasting grip 
of hard, vulcanized rubber. For them, the 
hereditary foes of brushdom—heat and 
cold, flood and drought, old age and decay 
—hold not the slightest terrors. 


a 
a 


TRADE MARK 


Insist upon the inscrip- 
tion “RUBBERSET 

" onvevery brush you buy. 
THAT ‘british is guar-— 
anteed to make good,. ~ 


= <a WE-WILL I 


PRUBBERSET “COMPANY 


(R._& C. P. Co., Props.) 
682 Mission Street SAN FRANCISCO 








